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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE event of the week in England was Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech, in which the Radical leader, 
with his customary boldness and definiteness, out- 
lines the policy of the Radical section of the Liberals. 
He meets Mr. Parnell’s new claim for practical Irish 
independence squarely and without reservation, de- 
claring that the Irish leader claims an extension of 
home rule much beyond anything existing in our 
Stato Legislatures. ‘‘I believe Mr. Parnell’s policy 
would be disastrous and ruinous to Ireland herself. 
I hold that we are bound to take every step to avert 
so great a calamity.” Mr. Parnell’s threat to Eng- 
land of the vengeance of 4,000,000 upon 80,000,000 
people was, he thinks, ‘‘ intended for home consump- 
tion.” The true policy he believes to be the redress 
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of every tangible grievance and the establishment of 
equal laws between the three kingdoms. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s attitude on this question has been received 
with universal approval throughout England, and 
solidifies again the Liberal party at the point where 
it seemed about to break finally. The Radical pro- 
gramme for home legislation, as set forth by Mr. 
Chamberlain, includes the right of the representa- 
tive authorities to obtain land for all public purposes 
at a fair value; of local authorities to let land for 
labor allotments, artisans’ dwellings, and small hold- 
ings ; free taxation ; revision of taxation; taxation 
of sporting land, ground rents, mineral royalties ; 
the abolition of game laws; rigid inquiry into the 
illegal appropriation of public rights and public en 
dowments. This policy will seem to American read- 
ers not only rational, but conservative, and they will 
be at a loss to discover in it those socialistic tendencies 
of which the Radical leader has lately been accused, 
both without and within his party. The speaker 
struck the keynote of true political progress when he 
declared that the Liberal party would be false to its 
trust if it did not strive to bring the institutions of 
England into harmony with the wants and aspira- 
tions of the people ; if it did not serve the poor with 
as much zeal as it brings to the protection of the 
rich; and if it did not enforce the obligations of 
property as strenuously as it defends its rights. The 
last sentence is a forcible and comprehensive state- 
ment of a movement rapidly making progress both 
in England and in this country—a movement not 
socialistic nor destructive, but really conservative in 
the highest degree, in that it looks to a removal of 
the causes of offense and division between different 
classes, toa fuller application of the principles of 
Christianity to human society in all its relations. 


It is quite possible that the failure of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s health, at a critical juncture of the 
present campaign, is due quite as much to the neces- 
sities of the political situation as to the fatigue of 
governing India. It would be no easy matter for 
this ambitious and rash young politician to adjust 
himself with any consistency to the present situation 
of Irish affairs, and, by a time!y intervention of the 
deus ex machina, skillfully worked from behind the 
scenes, he is removed from the field at the very mo- 
ment when his best friends did not know what to do 
with him. If reports are to be believed, the Afghan 
difficulty is now finally settled, Russia having re- 
nounced all claim to the Zulfikar pass, and so relin- 
quished, for the time being, the bone of contention. 
The Russian glacial movement eastward and south- 
ward will not pause, however peaceable the outlook 
at this moment, and diplomatists will take down 
their maps and study anew the situation in order to 
discover, if possible, in what direction the next ad 
vance will be made. Sooner or later there will be, 
perhaps in Afghan Turkestan, an unavoidable and 
inexplicable collision between the natives and their 
rulers, or between some Russian merchant and his 
customers, which will make necessary Russian inter- 
vention, to be followed by protests, delay, and di- 
plomacy, and out of these to issue a new Russian 
province. 





During the past week there has been a continuous 
interchange of diplomatic communications between 
Spain and Germany, on the subject, of the disputed 
claim to the Caroline Islands. There is evidently a 
desire on the part of both governments to avoid any 
serious difficulty ; the personal interest displayed in 
the matter by the sovereigns of both countries fur- 
nishes the best evidence of this state of feeling. So 
far as we are able to judge from the confused and 
unauthorized reports that come by telegraph, Spain 
has apologized to Germany for the insults offered the 
Germaa flag and the German Embassador in Madrid, 
and both governments are now feeling their way dip- 
lomatically toward a settlement of the main question. 





As a matter of right, the insufficiency of the Spanish 
claim becomes more evident. It is stated on good 
authority that no Spanish government vessel has 
been at the Caroline Islands before for a third of a 
eentury, and that nothing has ever been done to justify 
the claim to authority now put forth. If occupation 
and an attempt to sow the seeds of better civiliza- 
tion furnish any ground for such a claim as Spain 
has put forth, this country would certainly have pre- 
cedence over all others, and that precedence would 
be due to the work and service of the American 
Board. 


This dispute in regard to the Caroline Islands 
calls attention again to the astonishing rapidity with 
which Germany has lately been building up a colonial 
empire. A few years ago she was utterly without 
foreign possessions ; to-day the German flag floats 
on both sides the African Continent and at several 
points in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. While Lord 
Granville slept the sleep of the just, Angra Pequena, 
on the southwestera coast of Africa, slipped into Ger- 
man hands. Then, a little later, and before the Eng- 
lish Foreign Minister had recovered his equipoise, the 
Cameroon country was put under German rule as 
the result of the visit of the unwarlike Dr. Nachtigal. 
A little later Germany appeared on the Congo, and 
there are indications just now which excite suspicion 
that German interests are being pushed in the interior 
of Africa ; a German claim to exercise protectorate 
rights has already been made over certain territory 
opposite the island of Zanzibar. The Cameroon 
difficulty had not been disposed of before there was 
a great excitement in the English Australian posses- 
sions over the seizure of the northern coast of New 
Guinea by the same aggressive power. The secret of 
this activity in the direction of colonization on the 
part of the German Government probably has its root 
in the new commercial spirit which has taken posses- 
sion of Germany, and which is rapidly transforming 
the staid, conservative Germans into enterprising 
merchants and traders. Just at the moment when 
Englishmen, as the result of a long and varied expe- 
rience in all parts of the world, are seriously asking 
themselves whether colonies do not cost more in 
money, anxiety, and political complications than they 
ever return to the mother country, Germany is set- 
ting out on the road to colonial empire. 


In this connection the letter of the distinguished 
African explorer, Dr. Schweinfurth, to the Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in 
which he sets out the aims of the German East Afri- 
can Company, is very interesting. According to this 
statement the object of the German Company is to rid 
its territory of Arabs and foreign Moslems ; to pro- 
hibit elephant hunting in order to preserve the future 
interests of Africa ; to absolutely stop the sale of al- 
coholic liquors ; and to oppose trade in firearms and 
gunpowder. As the territory of this Company lies 
on the high road to Unyanyembe, the center of Arab 
trade, this policy, if successful, will be of enormous 
benefit to that Africa of the future which is receiv- 
ing into itself so many elements of European civ- 
ilization. It will be interesting to watch the success 
of this experiment, on a great scale, of European phi- 
lanthropy. Most inferior races have suffered such 
appalling evils from contact with superior civiliza- 
tions that we are glad to record an enterprise which 
seems to be initiated for the best purposes. 





If reports are to be trusted, the Mormon plan fora 
new settlement of saints in the Northern States of 
Mexico has been perfected, and an emigration from 
Utah may be anticipated. The pressure from without 
grows heavier and heavier, and as a matter of fact 
a new center on Mexican soil will afford a convenient 
asylum for offenders fleeing from justice, of whom 
there are not a few just now in Salt Lake City. Civil- 


ization is moving too rapidly for the Mormon State ; 
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it cannot keep so far distant as to preserve a zone of 
isolation between its peculiar institutions and the 
influences and forces which must inevitably destroy 
them. And the Mormons are beginning to under- 
stand that it is a pressure which will increase in 
A large tract of lind has been selected 
and will be purchased in Chihuahua, the largest of 
the Northern States of Mexico. Brigham Young, 
Jr., who has been influential in the matter, reports 
that the Mexican Government makes no objection to 
the settlement of Mormons on Mexican ground pro- 
vided the laws are obeyed. He also declares that 
the Mormons are not fleeing from the Government 
prosecutions in Utah, but are cramped and must 
have room to expand. 


intensity. 





Last week w tnessed the assembling of several nota- 
ble associations for the discussion of great questions, 
scientific and social. The British Association, which 
last year met at Montreal, assembled in the Scottish 
town of Aberdeen, under the shadow of the historic 
University, with a programme which contained a large 
sprinkling of the foremost namesin scientific research 
in Great Britain. In this country Saratoga was the 
focal point of interest on account of the session of 
the Social Science Association. The audiences were 
not large, so far as numbers are concerned, but 
were made of men who are centers of influence and 
educators of thought over the whole country. As 
usual, education was a leading subject, and one of 
the most forcible papers read was a plea for national 
aid for schools in the South. Professor James, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, urged the necessity 
of a great school of political science, which might 
serve as a place of training for the office-hoiders of 
the future. The health question, child life, and the 
labor problem in its various aspects were the themes 
of carefully prepared papers, and of more or less 
earnest discussion. The American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the objects of which The Christian Union has 
already outlined editorially, was formally organized 
by the election of General Francis A. Walker as 
President, and Dr. Ely, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, as Secretary. We have already urged the 
importance of the work of some such organization as 
this, and we print in full the formal declaration of 
the objects and platform of the Association, on which 
we shall comment hereafter : 

OBJECTS. 

1. The encouragement of economic research. 

2. The publication of economic monographs. 

3. The encouragement of perfect freedom in all economic 
discussion. 

4. The establishment of a Bureau of Information designed 
to aid members in their economic studies. 

PLATFORM, 

1. We regard the State as an agency whose positive assist- 
ance is one of the indispensable conditions of human prog- 
ress. 

2. We believe that political economy is still in an early 
stage of its development. While we appreciate the work of 
former economists, we look not so much to speculatisn as 
to the historical and statistical stuc y of actual conditions of 
economic life for the satisfactory accomplishment of that 
development. 

3. We hold that the conflict of labor and capital has 
brought into preminence a vast number of social problems 
who-e solution requires the united efforts, each in its own 
sphere, of the Church, of the State, and of science. 

4. In the study of the industrial and commercial policy of 
governments we take no partisan attitude. We believe in 
a progressive development of economic conditions which 
must be met by a corresponding development of legislative 
policy. 

This statement was proposed and accepted as a general 
indication of the views and the purposes of the founders of 
the American Economic Association, but it is not to be re- 
garded as a creed binding upon all who become members. 


‘mn the terrible suddenness of its appearance, the 
absolute hopelessness of escape from it, and the 
complete devastation of its progress, nothing but a 
South American earthquake can be compared to such 
a tornado as that which almost literally swept away 
the little tewn of Washington Court-House in Ohio 
last week. As usual, it appeared rushing down from 
the northwest, a black, funnel-shaped cloud, ‘ gyrat- 
ing along the skies, and dropping a swaying point 
like an elephant’s trunk.” Other towns were injured 
more or less, but this county seat lay full in the 
path of the tornado at its fiercest development, and 
the ruin was as complete as it was sudden. A few 
moments of supreme terror, when the panic-stricken 
people rushed aimlessly about to meet their fate by 
flying timbers or to be crushed by falling buildings, 
and all was over. Of the stores not one was left un- 
inju:ed ; forty were leveled tothe ground. Some 








200 residences were destroyed. Intense darkness, a 
chilled atmosphere, and heavy rain followed, and by 
the feeble light of lanterns the survivors sought in 
cellars and under heaped-up débris for the dead and 
dying. Many died of exposure; the suffering of all 
was severe, aud what was but a few days before a 
happy and prosperous village became a scene of ruin 
and of destitution. Neighboring towns came quickly 
to the relief of the unfortunate people, and so far as 
could be the suffering was soon relieved, but it will 
take many months to fully repair the damage. It is 
interesting to compare this storm with that which 
lately did such damage at Charlestown and there- 
abouts. The first was a typical tornado, the other a 
typical cyclone. Both are whirlwinds, but while the 
tornado is local, of short duration, of far greater in- 
tensity, and not preceded by the fall of barometer, 
the cyclone is of large diameter, sweeps over great 
stretches of territory (sometimes thousands of miles), 
and its coming is forewarned by falling barometer 
and rapidly increasing wind. 





Of course no one has ever been in doubt about the 
position of Tammany Hall on the question of Civil 
Service Reform. There was from the start, and there 
must ever be, a bitter antagonism between an abuse 
and the principle which is to destroy it. Such an 
organization as Tammany could exist only by the aid 
of the spoi's system. A true Civil Service system, 
faithfully conducted, would tear it up root and 
branch. But Tammany Hall has done a good thing 
by putting itself on record in a series of formal reso- 
lutions as opposed to a reform of the Civil Service. 
Of course the action of these politicians is based on 
political principles of pure disinterestedness and of 
the highest political wisdom. Their anxiety is not 
for the emoluments of office, but for the integrity of 
republican form of government, now seriously im- 
periled by this new and insidious evil which calls 
itself Civil Service Reform. Tammany, standing on 
the outside of the circle of Federal office-holders, is 
shocked beyond measure at the possibility of a per- 
manent office holding class in this country, from 
which it shall be excluded; and, with that sturdy 
patriotism which has characterized its long career, 
puts itself in the breach and declares that the attempt 
to establish such a class is the first step toward ‘‘ the 
subversion of those doctrines of equality which have 
been the safeguard of the Republic.” The socner the 
lines are drawn on this question the better. The 
antagonism within Democratic ranks—and there is a 
good deal of it—is apparently coming to a focus, It 
will be a great piece of good fortune for President 
Cleveland, in the struggle which he will have to make 
with his own party, if the lines within that party are 
so sharply drawn that he can know decisively on 
which side the leading men of the party stand. 





Prohibition State Conventions were held last week 
in New York and Massachusetts. In this State the 
Convention opened, so the newspaper reports say, 
with a somewhat heated discussion of the relation of 
churches and ministers to the prohibition movement. 
On the second day a platform was adopted declaring 
the license system utterly wrong and vicious, calling 
for the enforcement of the law requiring instruction 
in the public schools on the effect of alcohol, de- 
nouncing the persecution to which many Prohibi- 
tionists were subjected after the last campaign, and 
demanding that the ballot should be given to women. 
Mr. H. Clay Bascom was nominated as Governor, 
and Mr. W. Jennings for Lieutenant-Governor. In 
Massachusetts the candidates named for the same 
offices were Mr. Thomas J. Lathrop, of Taunton, and 
Mr. Charles B. Knight, of Worcester. The platform 
does not differ essentially from that of the New York 
Convention, except that it includes a denunciation of 
the Chinese murders, deprecates hostility between 
workingmen and their employers, and says a good 
word for Civil Service Reform. 


We have received several letters from Prohibition- 
ists expressing surprise and more or less severe 
criticism at the course of The Christian Union in pub- 
lishing the account of Mr. Leonard's taking ale as a 
medicine at the Dayton camp-meeting. No one of 
them, however, furnishes any reason for doubting the 
substantial accuracy of the report, and we have yet 
to see any categorical denial of Mr. Gladden’s ac- 
count, unless such a denial may be regarded as im- 
plied by the statement in the ‘‘New Era” that 
‘‘what ale was used was taken openly, as any other 
medicine.” The ‘‘ New Era” published a bitter at- 








tack on Mr. Gladden, on the authority of an anony- 
mous ‘friend in Cincinnati.” ‘‘ Anonymous” is 
not, however, good authority for personal attack in a 
political campaign. Heisa great liar at all times, 
and at his worst about election time. So long asthe 
stories about Mr. Leonard had no other authority 
than a newspaper editorial we disregarded them ; 
when this account was presented under oath by a 
minister apparently in good standing in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, it ceased to be gossip and 
became news. (ur readers do depend, and have 
a right to depend, on The Christian Union to repeat 
all important news bearing upon the politico-moral 
movements of the day, with our interpretation of 
them, whether they make for or mar the prospects of 
any sect or any party. We have read carefully all 
that our correspondents have sent us, and neither dis- 
cover any new facts not already reported, nor any 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the re- 
port we have published, or to retract our comments 
thereon. Certain other scandals about Mr. Leonard, 
to which we have not so much as alluded, are satis- 
factorily refuted. It should be added that Dr. 
Leonard has passed without a question the usual 
ordeal of his Conference, and was urgently desired 
by his church for another year as their pastor. 

In the absence of more important news the people 
throughout the country have taken an extraordinary 
interest in the result of the trials of speed between 
the English cutter ‘‘Genesta” and the American 
center-board sloop yacht ‘‘ Puritan.” Two attempts 
to make a race twenty miles to windward and back 
failed on Monday and Saturday of last week for lack 
of sufficient wind to take the yachts over the course 
within the time limit; while on Tuesday the race 
was prevented by a collision brought about by a mis- 
judgment of the ‘‘ Puritan” in trying to cross her 
rival's bow without enough time to spare. This 
accident can hardly be regretted, as the courteous 
action of Sir Richard Sutton, owner of the ‘‘ Genesta,”’ 
in refusing to take advantage of it, and the spirit of 
gentlemanly forbearance and restraint from re.rim- 
ination displayed by all concerned, have done much 
to mark the distinction between the generous rivalry 
of this sort of contest and what is commonly known 
as professional sport. Possibly, too, our uuiversity 
boat-crews might find the suggestion of a lesson in 
it. But on Monday of this week a race was sailed at 
last, over what is called the inside course, and the 
American boat easily won, outsailing the ‘‘ Genesta” 
on all points, and crossing the line nearly two miles 
ahead. The second race was set for Wednesday, and 
is probably in progress as this paper is on the press. 
Unless a heavy sea should bring out unexpected 
qualities in the cutter, it seems almost certain that 
the America’s cup will remain this side of the 
water. 

The cholera epidemic is gradually abating in 
Europe.——It is said that civil war has broken out 
in Khartoum.—At the meeting of the American 
Historical Association at Saratoga interesting papers 
were read by President Andrew D. White, Goldwin 
Smith, and others.——The New York Barge Office 
has proved ‘a total failure. Steamships now land 
passengers at their own docks, and Mr. Starin’s con- 
tract, just terminated, will not be renewed.——The 
Gibbs Investigating Committee propose to investigate 
various branches of the city government.——The 
National State Greenback Labor Party Convention 
(we think we have all the names) was held in New 
York last week, and nominated George O. Jones for 
Governor.—Mrs. M. A. Mulligan has been ap- 
pointed pension agent at Chicago, vice Miss Ada CO. 
Sweet, resigned.—London papers show some irrita- 
tion at a speech of Vice-President Hendricks in 
which he eulogized Mr. Parnell.——Riel’s conviction 
has been confirmed on the appeal to the full bench 
of judges. ——A statue of Commodore Perry was un- 
veiled at Newport on the 10th, being the anniversary 
of the battle of Lake Erie.——The Chinamen at 
tock Spring, Wyoming, have returned to work, and 
protection is promised them.——Legal tender notes 
for one and two dollars are becoming ‘scarce, and 
silver dollars are becoming a nuisance.——Gov- 
ernor Hoadly is making strong speeches in Ohio, 
replying to Senator Sherman’s attempt to revive 
sectional partisanship.——Concord, Mass., celebrated 
her 250th birthday, Saturday.——Big Bear has been 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for taking 
part in Riel’s rebellion.——A Freethinkers’ conven- 
tion has been held at Albany. They declare their 
aim to be to abolish the Sabbath, tax church prop- 
erty, and enfranchise women. 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE POETS. 


R. STEDMAN'S survey of the present condi- 

tion of poetry in this country, in the current 

issue of the ‘Century Magazine,” is the fitting con- 
clusion of the important work he has done for 
contemporary English literature on both sides the 
Atlantic. The great poetic impulse and activity of 
the first half of the century in England and America 
have practically spent themselves, and, like the dra- 
matic movement of the Norse mythology, there has 
succeeded a period of waning power, of feebler aud 
less certain note, of gradual eclipse and gathering 
shadows; atwilight, not of the Gods, for they never 
pass, but of their interpreters, the Poets. No intl 
ligent student of English verse, past and present, will 
dissent from Mr. Stedman’s general conclusions ; they 
are so apparent that he who runs may read. Of the 
younger men who are now writing verse there are 
many whose gifts are not to be overlooked or under 
valued ; men of individual insight, of native poetic 
sensitiveness, of very considerable mastery of the 
technique of the art of versification ; but of this group 
there is none whose song bears the burden of a 
people's aspiration or the strength of a nation’s life. 
The voices that one hears to-day are solitary and 
isolated ; they sing of things personal and individual, 
and not of things common and universal ; since Mr. 
Lowell wrote his noble ‘‘ Cousmemoration Ode,” the 
greatest poem yet written in this country, no poet 
has even so much as touched the heart of the nation. 

This state of affairs does not indicate the decay of 
the poetic impulse, the final flight of the spirit of 
song from men, as the literary pessimists would have 
us believe. This issimply one of those periods of 
pause and uncertainty of which the history of litera- 
ture the world over furnishes many examples, and 
which may be regarded, according to one’s point of 
view, as the twilight of a completed or the dawn of 
acoming day. In the order of natural development, 
there must be periods of comparative sterility in all 
the arts, if there are also to be epochs of unforced 
and abundant fertility ; and from time to time there 
must be an exchange of fields and implements if the 
richest harvests are to be garnered. There is just now 
a great vitality in prose literature, and especially 
in fiction, which may well compensate for an interreg- 
num on Parnassus. The progress in the art of writ- 
ing prose during the last twenty years has been great, 
and the literary impulse which has taken this form is 
apparently increasing in intensity and power rather 
than exhausting itself ; quietly but surely a prose 
literature is being produced in this country of great 
value in itself and of still greater value as a means 
of culture, well-nigh universally diffused, wh ch 
will make ready the field for the next flowering of 
the imagination in the forms of poetry. Much might 
be said under this head, but one or two suggestions 
from Mr. Stedman’s article are more directly in 
point for the present purpose. 

The younger poets of to-day have not only fallen 
upon a time when the skies are for the moment less 
sunny and the soil less productive, but they have 
apparently lost heart in their vocation; one hears 
continually the note of remonstrance against the 
times, the melancholy strain of doubt as to whether it 
is worth while to sing at ail. Rare indeed in these 
days is the triumphant melody of the lark mounting 
heavenward in all weather, and scornful alike of the 
indifference or the hushed attention of men. The 
true poet never yet found the world hospitable and 
all things ready for his hand ; if such a day of uni- 
versal preparation for the coming of the singer and 
of universal attention to his song were to dawn, it is 
more than probable that the world would cease to 
produce great poets, and to first reject and after- 
wards repeat in reverent tones the great poems 
which sorrow and endurance and the pressure of 
manifold vital experiences have brought to the birth. 
The poet is to lift men into his own atmosphere, not 
to be sustained and upborne by the air in which 
they live ; to disclose the imperishable Ideal for the 
revelation of which the need is all the greater when 
the frost of materialism is blasting the finest growths 
of purpose and character. 

In one word, the real need of the poets of to-day 
is that strength of conviction which makes no room 
for doubt, but moves on clear-sighted and resolute 
to the invisible ends to which it is consecrated 
Great poems can never be written by men who are 
questioning the very integrity of their art, who are 
asking themselves whether life is really worth living 
and are giving the inquiry an uncertain and half- 
hearted answer. A triumphant faith underlies every 





great poetic movement; is, indeed, the only true 
source of poetic impulse. To falter in one’s song is 
to accomplish but half the flight, and to make a single 
meadow voe2l while the great overhanging heavens 
are dumb. No doubting Homer ever left an Iliad 
to sing in the ears of other generations the deepest 
things of his own time ; no hesitating Dante + ver dis- 
covered an actual Hell and a possible Paradise—both 
would have vanisbed while he gazed, half-doubt- 
ing, at the horror of the one and the bliss of 
the other ; no undecided Wordsworth ever won the 
heart of Nature, asking himself meanwhile whether 
the end of such wooing were worth the trouble. 
There is no need of new themes, but sore need of new 
inspirations. 

There will be no more great pcetry written among 
us until there is a revitalization of the imagination 
and a return to implicit and triumphant faith in it. 
It is already clear that religion has not only survived 
the extreme diffusion of the scientific spirit, but that 
the religious instinct is indestructible, and to the end 
of time will recall the spiritual ideals when they 
begin to fade, and revive faith in the great spiritual 
verities when it begins to lose hold of these things 
under the spell of materialism. Not less indeatructi- 
ble, and indeed very much akin to the religious in- 
stinct, is the poetic instinct ; it may be overshadowed 
fora time by an intense activity in the direction of 
scientific inquiry ; it may even seem for the moment 
to have spent itself and finished its appointed work ; 
but sooner or later the mind, which can never rest 
long in any single expression of itself, returns to 
that form of activity through which the things that 
are deepest and truest are wroughtout. It is noten 
couraging to detect in Mr. Woodberry’s ‘‘ North Shore 
Watch "—the fine work of one of the most thoroughly 
trained and promising of the younger literary men 
of the country—the unmistakable elegiac note of 
Matthew Arnold; a note of deep and penetrating 
poetry, but distinctly a note of wanirg hope and 
ebbing inspiration. Inthe atmosphere of the stud- 
ied and low-voiced verse of to day one recalls with 
unaffected regret the early eclipse of the lyrical 
breadth and volume of Forceythe Willson’s genius. 

Mr. Stedman's work, in its compass, its thorough- 
ness, its ripe scholarship, is a contribution to our 
literature which cannot be too highly prized ; it will 
widen a literary reputation already firmly and per 
manently established, and it will also serve the larger 
purpose of the poet aud critic who has put into it so 
much from both the full currents of his nature ; it 
will disclose to our younger literary men the defects 
and the insufficiency of the poetic impulse and activ- 
ity of to-day, and so, possibly, mark the beginning of 
adeeper and richer movement of imagination. Sooner 
or later that return to the inexhaustible springs of 
idealism will be accomplished ; if the men of to-day 
are not strong enough in faith and genius, the mor- 
row will certainly give us the leaders for whose song 
we wait. 








A HOME SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


FTER all that has been done in the organi- 
zation of Sunday-schools in connection with 
churches, and where there are none, and after all that 
can be done, there are and there will be a great mul- 
titude of those who are unreached by them. There 
are the solitary homes, all through the older as well 
as the newer parts of the Jand, too far from the cen- 
ters to permit of any but an occasional and irregular 
attendance at general services. Who is there who 
has not been impressed, when riding in New England, 
or when rushed by the train through the Middle Srates, 
by. the sight of solitary farmhouses, the loneliness 
of which in summer was almost oppressive, and the 
thought of which in winter well nigh made the passer 
shiver before he was fairly out of sight. You cannot 
get their inhabitants into regular meetings for the 
study of tke Bible. 

There are certain classes of the poor who will not 
come or send their children to the Sunday-schools 
that are open to them. They cannot send them 
comfortably clothed, or at least not so as to escape 
unfavorable comparison wito those in better circum- 
stances. At the best, there will be gaps in their 
attendance, longer or shorter, in the intervals be- 
tween worn-out shoes and their rep'acing. There are 
households in which some prejudice has been received 
which is allowed to prevent or to serve as an excuse 
from joining with the rest. 

There are invalids who would like of all things the 
opportunity of Biblestudy, who are hindered by their 
lack of health ; and there are many who will not go 





to learn with others, because they are unwilling to 
let others seo how ignorant they are, There isa 
larger class in almost every community than we can 
know, because those who compose it are ashamed 
even to give the reason which kesps them from the 
general gatherings for Bible study. 

What can the Sunday-school do for those whose 
con'ition has been thus hiuoted at? It can do for 
them whit the Chautauqna and New England and 
other Rea ling Circles are doing in other departments 
of study. Something at least in the sam direction 
can be accemplished ; has indeed begun to be accom- 
plished already. 

We have before us a set of papers published by 
the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, which explain and provide for the regular 
study of the Sunday-school lessons in the home. A 
letter is prepared, by adapting which a Sunday- 
school announces that it has organized a Home 
Department to aid those who cannot attend its regu- 
lar sessions. It incloses a pledge card, iu which an 
individual or the members of a family ‘‘ agree to 
join this Department, and to spend at least half an 
hour each Sunday in the study of the lesson for that 
day, unless prevented by sickness or other good 
cause.” A report card is also inclosed for marking 
the fulfillment of the promise, Sunday by Sunday, 
with a special mark whenever the main school is 
attended. This report is to be sent to the Superia- 
tendent on the last Sunday of each quarter. Lesson 
quarterlies are promised at the lowest price, or free 
for any who may be unable to pay for them ; and the 
assurance is given that so far as possible they shall 
be made acquainted with the work of the school 
und of this department. 

What does it all amonnt to? Why, this: That 
twenty-five per cent. might, if the effort were sys- 
tematically made, be added to those enrolled in 
the Sunday--chool and interested in its cour-es of 
study. And that out of this large number many 
might be drawn nearer to the sources of its good 
influence and to the church itself. 

This, though it is a recent suggestion, is by no 
means only a theory ; for the Home Department bas 
been introduced into a number of Sunday-schools 
already—Royalton, Vt., taking the lead, at the 
suggestion of the Rev. S. W. Dike, whose interest in 
the development of the Christian family led him, if 
not to be the first to propose this enlargement of the 
school, to be the pioneer in carrying the plan into 
practice. The results already reached are altogether 
satisfactory and encouraging. Wecomm2nd the new 
annex to the thoughtful consideration of pastors and 
superintendents. We consider this as by no means 
the least valuable of the good things which this Soci- 
ety, with its new life and vigor, has developed. 





A POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 


T is a critical point in the career of a young student 
when the stimulus of collegiate life is withdrawn 
and that of larger relations is substituted. We are 
using the term collegiate in its etymolozical signifi- 
cance. So long as a young man or woman is pressed 
upon by the associated life of a small community, 
upheld by a common purpose which has a thousand 
ways of asserting itself, and hurried forward to some 
near goal of achievement, intellectual activity is easy, 
and seems the natural outlet of personal capability. 
But let this associated life be dissolved, let the shelter 
of an intellectual community bs abandoned and the 
person thrown upon his or her own resources, then 
comes the test, then is to be seen whether the intel- 
lectual activity was only a temporary excitement, 
subsiding when no longer stimulated, or was a nor- 
mal energy demanding constant employment. 

With young men this critical period is not so notice- 
able as with young women. If the collegiate life is 
not extended over a longer period, as in the profes- 
sional schools, thus giving opportunity for the con- 
firmation of mental habits, there is apt to come in 
the new stimulus of business or of some occupation 
which supplies young men with purpo-es that bruaden 
the life and save one from falling back into mere 
dilettanteism. But young women, as they are pecul- 
iarly sensitive to the helpful atmo-phere of colleg:ate 
life, so they are equally affected by the passage into 
a less rarefied air, and it comes to be a serious turn- 
ing-point in the life.of many a girl when she has 
closed her formal education and finds herself obliged 
either to form new associations or to pursue her way 
by paths of her own choosing. 

We have especially in mind those who have shared 
the life of our new higher educational institutions, 
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It is impossible that girls graduating from these col- 
leges should not be especially impressed by the pe- 
culiar condition which obtains there. They have an 
esprit de corps, arising from the fact that thcy are 
consciously assisting at a novel and notable experi- 
ment. They have heard numberless addresses and 
had a great many arguments all bearing upon the 
subject of the higher education of women. They 
cannot enter into conversation of a serious sort but 
the subject comes to the front, and they have been 
bantered upon their collegiate life until they are fur- 
nished with an armory of keen weapons of retort. 
Hence, added to the personal consciousness of new 
mental power which is to be put to use, is a social 
consciousness : they must maintain the honor of the 
noblesse to which they belong. 

Now, the practical solution of the problem how to 
make the collegiate life open into a still more gener- 
ous and purposeful experience must vary in partic- 
ulars with every particular instance ; but there is one 
general consideration which we think pertains to all, 
and is capable of very varied application. It lies in 
the very notion of college as interpreted in the ex- 
pansion of modern human society. The old college 
was a collection of persons who, in the main, con- 
tinued under this association through life. Its most 
particular expression was in the monastery. It fur- 
nished a basis for religious and intellectual society 
out of which one and another went on missions of 
piety or learning, but to which such returned, always 
finding the same substantial society, having an un- 
broken continuity. The college of modern days 
exhibits a fragment only of the old idea. Its mo- 
nasticism is a limited one. For four years only do 
its mass of members remain together. Its continu- 
ity is held in personal form by the small body of 
resident instructors. Society outside quickly absorbs 
the ordinary compouent parts of the college, and col- 
legiate life becomes to such only a passing incident 
of their early years. 

So, too, in the corresponding form of the convent- 
ual life which is recognized as the nunnery. That 
never played so important a part in history as the 
monastery, and it has not passed through so distinct 
an evolution. The nunnery is to-day practically a 
training school for the two great womanly profes- 
sions of the care of the sick and the teaching of 
the young. The colleges for women have had little 
direct relation to the nunnery. They have copied the 
colleges for men, and represent to-day a variation of 
those institutions. Hence when we speak of the 
expansion of modern human society as denoted in the 
development of colleges, we think of colleces for 
women as parallel to colleges for men, and in a 
measure sprung from the same origin. 

Our point, then, is that as the college has been 
more and more absorbed into the constitution of 
modern society, so that it no longer is aloof from it, 
but is yearly becoming an integral part, so the solu- 
tion of the difficulty presented in the graduation of 
educated women will be found in the slow disappear- 
ance of a marked line of demarkation between colle- 
giate life and society. On either side of that line 
will be found a constantly increasing area of common 
ground. During the college course the apprehension 
of the great facts of human life and destiny will be 
less scholastic and more humane. After graduation 
the methods acquired in college training will continue 
to be applied under new conditions and upon a more 
definite scale. 

Let us illustrate our meaning by a single instance. 
There is a mode of studying history which has often 
obtained in colleges and schools, and is now giving 
way before a more reasonable method. It supposed 
history to be monumental and, indeed, sepulchral. 
It put it altogether in the past tense. It accumulated 
a great array of facts, told off dates with precision, 
busied itself with the articulation of human life, and 
dismissed students with a conception, even of the 
history of their own country, scaicely more living 
than that which one might hold of a shell cast up by 
the waves and emptied of its inhabitant. A girl sent 
home to her family after such a training might go on 
for some time under the impulse of her collegiate 
life; she might read book after book, storing away 
new facts and adding to her knowledge, without even 
materially altering her conception of history. Such a 
state of things would agree very well with the old- 
fashioned notion of college study, and a subsequent 
extension of student life into the unfavorable condi- 
tions of society. Ten to one such a girl would either 
become a bookworm or would some day let her book 
fall from her grasp, never to be lifted again. It is, 
moreover, such a conception as this of the higher 





education which has aroused a prejudice against it 
as undesirable. 

There is, however, another attitude toward histor- 
ical study taken in college, as we have intimated, 
which issues in different results. This mode of 
studying history accepts Freeman’s sententious dic- 
tum, ‘‘ History is past Politics, and Politics present 
History,” and even carries it further, or rather uses 
the word politics in its largest sense, to denote all 
science of associated organic life. Under the influ- 
ence of this idea the teacher of history and the class 
taught are engaged in the penetrating study of an 
organism, of which living types constantly recur to 
the thought. The study of ancient history, almost 
as much as that of their own country, is the study 
of life. The mind learns to observe its own move- 
ments and to recognize in them the embryonic life 
of nations. Society is resolved into its component 
parts, but always with the recollection that the reso 
lution is a mere intellectual act, for society in nature 
is not atomic. Thus history becomes, not a vast 
museum of specimens, to which one may add, and 
which one may arrange in a fine method, but human 
nature itself, led along great paths of destiny, and 
spontaneously manifesting its infinite variety. 

The girl who has acquired in college such a con- 
ception of history as this returns to her native vil- 
lage. Will she lack material for the indefinite ex- 
tension of her study? Not only will she read the 
daily paper with better judzment, and be able to 
give politics a perspective, but if she has been well 
equipped she will have it in her power to add to the 
general stock. She will notice with delight that 
there are social and political forms in her neighbor- 
hood which offer fresh contributions to historical 
study. Evenin more modest shape there will lie 
close at hand subjects of human interest. How 
came her neighborhood to be settled? What was 
the stock which there made a new start? She goes 
about with her note-book or her retentive memory 
among the old families with as much zest as a young 
geologist, trained in the same spirit, goes with ham- 
mer to the hillside rocks. The whole life of the 
community about her becomes lifted into cosmic 
value. There is no break in her inner experience. 
College, with its associations, has been left behind, 
but there is an unbroken continuity of that interest 
which gave college its special work. 

This illustration might be repeated in other depart- 
ments of intellectual life. What we contend for is 
such a conception of study in college as shall not spend 
its force within college walls, but expand with the ex- 
panding opportunities of post-graduate life. The 
beginning must be in college, and it must be such a 
beginning as anticipates no formal end, and does not 
contain within itself the prophecy of an end. If 
such a result follows upon the present great experi- 
ment of collegiate education for women, then we 
may anticipate in American social life a dignity, an 
enthusiasm, an honorable and generous ambition, 
which shall give a true nobility to the State. For if 
we have confessed heretofore that men are what 
women make them, how much more confidently we 
may anticipate a larger growth if the educated 
women of each succeeding generation are themselves 
enriched and broadened in their personal aims and 
occupations ! 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator is a frequent visitor at a house where a well- 
worn ‘‘Pronouncing Handbook’’ lies on the parlor table, 
where ‘* The Orthoépist”’ and “‘ The Verbalist”’ and ‘‘ Don’t” 
and ‘‘ Discriminate’”’ jostle each other on the book-shelf, 
Webster and Worcester lie in near ambush (Stormonth has 
been ordered), and where he (the Spectator) is afraid to open 
his mouth lest he be asailed by ‘*‘ Ah! Mr. Spectator, what 
is your authority for that pronunciation?” or “ Ah! Mr, 
Spectator, 1 notice you lengthen the penult.’’ 

The Spectator thinks he duly feels the importance of cor- 
rect speech, and appreciates the praiseworthy struggles of 
this generation to that end. At the same time, he confesses 
to an occasional impatience of the struggle. ‘‘ Think,’ he 
moralizes, ‘* think what oracles we should all become if we 
were as careful what we say as we are how we say it!” He 
remembers certain men and women whom he has from 
time to time heard speak the English language, whose well- 
chosen words flowed forth as unconsciously and naturally 
as a bird’s song. A well-dressed woman, he says, should 
not think of her dress. It isa part of herself. Soa good 
talker should not think of his words. They should come 
spontaneously, the right word leaping forth to the thought 
by a natural affinity, and taking the right form of itself. 
You turn out your toes in walking, do you not? But how 
often do you think of it? Master the language. Then let 
the words and the accents take care of themselves. Weigh- 
ing, comparing, and discussing are not elegant speech. Let 
us hope, however, they may lead to it; and the Spectator 
will do all he can to hasten the day, 





The Spectator is so fortunate as to escape now and then 
from the every-man-for-himself atmosphere of the city toa 
certain rural community where refreshingly simple and 
friendly ways prevail. 

As he leaves the main line of railway and takes his seat in 
the car on the Oldtown branch, be has at first a feeling of 
having intruded on some private excursion or picnic party, 
and is fain to apologize for his presence. Nods and smiles 
glance about the car, scraps of local intelligence are com- 
municated, the last party or wedding commented on, or 
the last death mentioned with low tones and perhaps some 
kindly tears. The stranger is regarded with well-bred inter- 
est, and it is not long before overtures toward acquaintance 
are begun. 

When the branch train is left for the horse-car these 
effects are intensified. The vehicle trundles along, now and 
then stopping as if by magic. No jerking of straps or 
shouting here. The very horses know where they are ex- 
pected to stop, and can calculate to a second the time 
required for old Lady Mary to be helped out and turn to 
make her bow to the whole establishment before she enters 
her house. If the driver leaves us crawling up the hill, and 
rushes off to give a violent pull to somebody’s door-bell, 
don’t be alarmed. He is only delivering a library book, or 
a bottle of medicine, which he has been commissioned to 
procure at the Center. Presently he will throw the reins 
over the horses’ back, or, if some gentleman passenger is 
on the platform, get him to take them, while he comes in to 
collect the fares. He is sure to be inquired of by some one 
as to the health of his wife and baby, and if it is near Chris- 
mas time the ladies are likely to be whisperingin one corner 
about the annual present to be given him ; for so obliging 
and faithful a public servant is by no means to go unre 
warded. 

“Leave you at Mrs. A.’s?’’ the worthy man replies to 
the Spectator. ‘‘ Ye-es,sir, But,’’ with an air of the friend- 
She’s gone to 


liest concern—‘‘ but Mis’ A. ain’t to home. 
sewin’ society. Took her down las’ trip.” 


The Spectator is surprised to notice how generally the 
artists refuse to discover anything helpful in instantaneous 
photography. Judging from their remarks, one might al- 
most suppose them inspired by a feeling of jealousy, asif the 
camera were an unworthy competitor, to be systematically 
snubbed and depreciated. ‘* What possible use can it be to 
us,” they say, ‘‘to know how a horse or a sheep holds its 
neck and legs while springing over a barrier?’ Even when 
they leave this exposed outwork of defense they add: 
‘“* Anyway, we are sure it doesn’t hold its head and legs 
that way ; and, even if it did, we should be insane to think 
of reproducing it on canvas !”’ 

But do they not overlook the real benefits that the camera 
is capable of conferring? Not only does it give the artist 
detailed views of landscapes which he may desire to retain 
in memory, but it permits him to catch changing cloud- 
forms and transient effects of light and shadow upon water 
and land—memoranda that ought to prove invaluable to 
him, both by emphasizing his own impressions and giving 
him hints to work out in the studio, so as to impress others 
with their verity. It takes but short experience to show 
that out-of-door sketching is subject to a serious draw- 
back in the constantly varying appearance of the same 
objects, owing to atmospheric and other conditions. These 
the camera avoids. 

Where action is concerned, the helpfulness of the photo- 
graph would seem even more marked. Its representations 
of the sheep or horse in flight over a wall, the sweep of the 
violinist’s arm, the movements of the dan:er or skater, the 
strokes of the mower or blacksmith, may none of them be 
available for exact reproduction, nor is it desirable that 
they should be; but they must certainly prove instructive 
to the careful observer, by stimulating his perceptive fac- 
ulties, and helping him to really see what he looks at. Hu- 
man eyes vary vastly in their powersof observation, and so 
do the minds behind the eyes. No doubt both can be culti- 
vated by proper exercise. Artificial means of extending the 
eye’s range, by means of glasses, are readily utilized by the 
near-sighted artist. Butall are near-sighted as compared 
with the camera. That is but a pair of stronger glasses, and 
its employmert seems quite as legitimate. Compared with 
that, the keenest of lynx eyes are purblind, and the most 
alert of human minds sluggish. Give the camera a single 
wink’s time, and it takes in everything at lightning glance. 
It sees things that eye hath never seen, and will never see. 
We may observe the horse as he prepares to spring, 
and again when he has sprung, but never his springing. 
The essential part, the action, conveys to the retina 
merely a blur. We may see the mower begin and com- 
plete his rapid strokes, but the action itself, the mowing, 
is lost to us; and even if the arrested motion be simulated 
by the most cunning of models, the result is one related to 
still life, and cannot compare with the record that the cam- 
era gives us. 





During a recent trip through New England, the Spectator 
was impressed anew with the fact that this section is pre. 
eminently the land of homes ; and he was led to compareits 
home life with that of France, as studied during several so- 
journs in that country. Paris and its outward aspects are 
familiar to most American travelers, but Paris is not France. 
It might almost be said that it is not French. It is cosmo- 
politan. The Parisians, as a rule, are excitable, grasping, 
and to some extent frivolous; they love change, they love 
to overturn things. The country people, on the contrary, 
are generally honest, hard-working, law-abiding ; they love 
their families and homes, are generous and kind-hearted, 
peaceable in disposition and submissive to authority ; they 
are not iconoclasts ; they love to build up, and to build per- 
manently. 

Throughout France you find few of what may be called 
** farmhouses,’’ There are farms everywhere, fertile and 
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highly cultivated, but the land-owner lives in the lordly 
chateau on yonder hill; while in the town at the foot of the 
hill live the laborers. The houses are not scattered. They 
are clustered into hamlets and villages, often remote from 
the fields where the laborers are accustomed to work. 

Take, for example, the village of Chaumes, near the cele- 
brated Arcy milk farm, about thirty-five miles southeast of 
Paris. Around Chaumes, for many miles, stretch cultivated 
plains, which in August are yellow with grain and pink with 
lucern. As you approach it by the broad, well-kept high- 
way, lined on either side by poplars, scarcely a house of any 
kind is to be seen for miles. The farmers who have tilled 
these fertile fields all live in Chaumes. During the harvest- 
ing they leave their homes in the town at about 4 a.m., and 
walk to the field where their duty lies, often miles distant. 
They carry with them their tools and food, together with an 
umbrella. Every man, woman, and child carries an um- 
brella, for that is their house by day, to shield them from 
sun as well as shower. From that hour until dusk Chaumes 
is deserted. Even the dogs have gone to the fields. Allthe 
able-bodied women are raking and hoeing. Only the old 
women, and the school-children, and the schoolmaster, and 
the priest are left to guard the town. 

I visited Chaumes on a hot August day, on my way to the 
Arcy Farm. It was practically depopulated. The doors to 
the houses were closed, but not locked. Many of the win- 
dows were open, giving free entrance to light and air. 
Here and there old women sat on the doorsteps knitting, 
with young children at their knees. Hearing singing as I 
passed the schoolhouse, I went in and introduced myself to 
the master. With the exception of the stage-driver, and 
the priest whom I afterward met in the church, this school- 
master was the only man I saw. 

At eight, twelve, four, and nine o’clock the farm laborers 
take short repasts, often followed by a nap. Their diet is 
sparing and simple. They eat but little m-at, and the wine 
they drink is quite as innocent as most water. I may add 
here that intemperance is rarer in France, both in and out 
of the cities, than in any other country with which I am 
acquainted. At 8 or 9 p.m. they return to their homes. 
They earn from thirty to forty cents a day during harvest- 
ing, besides findings. They work hard and long. They 
have not even their Sundays in which to rest—or, at most, 
only Sunday afternoons. 

When I visited Lanne a few days subsequently, I found 
that town similarly deserted, only more completely. A 
shower threatened, and everybody was in the fields hasten- 
ing to load the ripe grain and carry it to a place of safety. 
I met the schoolmaster. School had been dismissed, so 
that the children might lend their hands to the work. Even the 
old women had left Lanne, for to them belonged the glean- 
ings, which the harvesters would take pains to leave for 
them. Only the coming of the tempest, or of night, or the 
ery of ‘* Feu! Feu!’ (Fire! Fire!) could repopulate Lanne. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


N our State temperance politics there are Prohibition- 

ists and Prohibitionists. Ifthe State could be polled 
on the simple issues of prohibition and license, as methods 
pure and simple for dealing with the ‘‘ drink problem,” 
there would be a heavy prohibitory vote, coming well up 
toa majority. In fact, most of the Prohibitionists in the 
State believe that the Republican party is the best polit- 
ical medium through which to work for law and its 
enforcement. At the Prohibitory Convention in Wor- 
cester, last week, the third party people were represented 
by 404 delegates, probably a third of them being 
women. Ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas, was pres- 
ent, and addressed a large meeting, and was heartily 
cheered. <A platform of eight short planks was put 
forth, simple, direct, and positive, emphasizing “‘ rigid 
prohibition laws,” the statutes to be ‘‘ secured by non- 
partisan means,” female suffrage, ‘‘ compulsory temper- 
ance education,” the overthrow of the power that cen- 
ters in ‘“‘saloons and barrooms” as the surest way to 
secure ‘‘ civil service” and other ‘‘ reforms” of an ‘‘ en- 
lightened policy,” and the adoption of ‘‘ arbitration ” as 
the solution of the troubles between employers and 
laborers. The only denunciation was aimed at the 
Wyoming massacre ; which is quite remarkable for a 
Massachusetts prohibitory convention. If the third 
party shall work its issues wisely, it will poll a very 
respectable vote. 

Of politicsas a whole in the State, there is general 
asphyxia among the people as regards mere party affilia- 
tions, while the party leaders are desperate over the situ- 
ation. They are maneuvering for vantage ground. 
Of course the Republicans have the State, but the ugly 
‘“‘“Mugwump” is an annoyance, and they would like 
him to come back, even without the slightest apology 
for his past conduct. The only movements that have 
any real clus are of the reformatory sort. Cleveland’s 
robustness of administration is stimulating the Boston 
city government. Gamblers and keepers of brothels 
are being brought to the ring-bolt. One morning last 
week in the police court several women pleaded guilty to 
the charge of keeping bad houses, paying their fines of 
$100 and costs. 

Town quarter-millenniums are in order, old Concord 
observing its 250th anniversary last Saturday, and Hing- 
ham holds a similar service this week. At Concord the 
Hon. George F. Hoar was the orator. On former occa- 





sions Edward Everett, Emerson, Rantoul, George Will- 
iam Curtis, and others have fitly depicted the scenes 
and influence of the town where the fathers “first 
planted the standard of liberty and the cross.” Many 
quaint incidents of the town where the ‘‘ embattled 
farmers stood ” are preserved in the archives. The site 
of the town was purchased of the Indians, and Mr. 
Willard, ‘‘ pointing to the four quarters of the world, 
declared that they had bought three miles from that 
place, east, west, north, and south, and the said Indians 
manifested their consent thereto,” and the price of the 
purchase was paid by ‘‘a parcel of wampumpeage, 
hatchets, hoes, knives, cotton cloth, and shirts.” I stum- 
bled the past week upon this bit of legislation : in March, 
703, the State offered to pay ‘‘ £100 per head, out of 
the public treasury, for every scalp of an Indian enemy 
above ten years of age,” and the captives under ten might 
be sold for the benefit of the captors. ‘Lo, the poor 
Indian !” Some laws were enforced in Concord which 
would seem quaint now. In 1639 the town was fined 
five shilli{ngs ‘‘ for want of a pair of stocks and a watch- 
house ;” and ten shillings ‘‘ for neglecting a watch, and 
for non-appearance.”” In 1660 the town “‘ was presented 
for not having a common house of entertainment, and 
ordered to get one before the next Court, under penalty 
of 2s. 6d.” At the same court one man recovered 
twenty shillings damage from another who had called 
him a “ lying rascal.” Old Concord is noted as the place 
where the first Provincial Congress in the Colony assem- 
bled ; where the provisions, supplies, and ammunitions 
purchased by the Colony prospectively for the use of 
the army were stored ; as the scene of the first military 
conflict of the Revolution ; the home of Harvard College 
for a time ; the place for the citizens of Boston to hold 
theirtown meetings in, in 1775, when a representative 
was elected to the first General Court of the Colony ; 
and, after the adoption of the State Constitution, as the 
place of meeting of the Legislature, on account of sick- 
ness in Boston. Pilgrimages will be made to this historic 
town so long as American civilization shall endure and 
the graves of Emerson and Hawthorne shall invite pil- 
grim feet to the peaceful shades of ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow.” 

Harvard University will observe the 250th anniversary 
of its founding next year. 

Business prospects are brightening. The sensitive 
nerve of trade at the banks indicates an improved con- 
dition cf the money market. 

Dr. George B. Spalding, of Manchester, N. H., who 
has resigned his pastorate of the Franklin Street Church 
to accept his call to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Syracuse, has a strong hold on the churches, and will be 
greatly missed by the denomination, both as a councilor 
and as editor of the New Hampshire ‘‘ Journal.” If 
any lines of mine could reach the pastors in New Eng- 
land by the way of suggestion, I should emphasize the 
necessity of making prominentin their ministry domestic 
loyalty and home purity. The children and young 
people need to be nurtured in the ways of virtue, 
and that continually. Not denunciation and a peril- 
ous depicting of vice, but gentle teaching and lov- 
ing watching, and personal uplift and inspiration, will 
save the next generation from the home degeneracy of 
this. To preoccupy the young mind and heart with 
truth is the surest way to keep out the seeds of evil. If 
the pastors would study this problem, and wisely, 
devotedly give it their best service, they would ac- 
complish more in a decade than all the leagues and 
associations could in a quarter of a century. It is 
full time for Christian families to awake to the real 
exigencies of home life. OBSERVER, 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


NDEPENDENT religious services were conducted 
Sunday by Professor Swing at Central Music Hall, 
and by Dr. H. W. Thomas at the new Opera-House. The 
congregations addressed were very large. Professor 
Swing spoke on “ Spiritual Disturbances.” Dr. Thomas 
and his people met in their new place of worship for the 
first time. The audience-room will seat 2,200. The 
seats were all taken, and many stood during the exer- 
cises. 

Most of the pastors were in their pulpits Sunday, and 
during the week have met their people at receptions, 
preparatory to the hard and continuous work of the 
year. At the Monday meetings the Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists reported vacation experiences, though some, 
alas ! had none to give; while the Methodists discussed 
the training school for missionary women, soon to be 
opened under the auspices of the Methodists of Chicago. 
The presence of three missionaries—one from Japan, one 
from China, and one from Spain—all of whom spoke, 
was a feature of the meeting of the Congregationalists, 
The statements made were encouraging. Dr. Gulick, 
formerly of Spain, where his work was most successful, 
is to have charge of a work among the Spanish-speaking 
people of New Mexico, and is to be stationed at Las 
Vegas. Mr. Smith, of China, said that it had at length 
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been discovered that the true way to reach the Chinese 
is to establish missions in the country rather than in the 
city. He also alluded to the fact that seven of the mem- 
bers of the mission to which he belongs have at one time 
in their life been connected with the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Beloit, Wis., an honor in which this 
church may well take pride. 

Dr. Scudder is back from his rest at Shelter Island, 
greatly improved in health, but still far from strong. It 
is doubtful if he will be able to preach twiceaday. The 
church has been closed during the summer for repairs, 
though its mission work has been carried on uninterrupt- 
edly. This is the only Congregational church iv the 
city in which services have not been held as usual all 
summer. 

The outlook for the theological seminaries of Chicago 
is unusually bright. The Baptists at Morgan Post are 
overrun with students, and have been for several years. 
The Methodists at Evanston are prosperous. The Pres- 
byterians are astonishing their friends by their rapid 
growth in numbers. The Congregationalists are strain- 
ing every nerve to provide accommodation for the 
young men who have come to them, and the new Epis- 
copal Seminary on Washington Boulevard, elegantly 
equipped in buildings and comfortably endowed, will 
receive students near the close of the month. The 
Seminary of the Reformed Episcopal Church, though 
small in numbers, is yet leading a vigorous life. The 
troubles of the University of Chicago do not seem to 
have destroyed confidence in its future. Over one hun- 
dred students were present at prayers at the opening of 
the term. Arrangements have been made to fill tem- 
porarily the chair of the President and of the single pro- 
fessor who resigned. It is said that a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the boards of control will be made, followed 
by the choice of a competent man to the Presidency, 
and an effort to buy in the property. Newspaper re- 
port says that Dr. Lorimer will be offered the place, 
and that if he accepts the needed funds will be secured, 
und the institution set on its feet once more. We regret 
that Vassar could not secure Dr. Anderson as its Pres- 
ident, but we congratulate the First Baptist Church of 
Salem, Mass., on the call it has given him to be its 
pastor. 

We have had two notable processions the present 
week, and have also been honored with the presence of 
the Army of the Tennessee. Sunday the Anarchists and 
patrons of the Red Flag marched through the streets— 
exactly 2,080 in number, by actual count, so says the 
‘‘Tribune”—with mottoes denouncing government, 
the church, organized labor, capital ; and afterwards lis- 
tened to speakers who, as ususl, recommended dyna- 
mite as the panacea for all theirevils. These Anarchists 
were especially indignant that the members of the trades 
unions—the real representatives of the labor interests of 
this clty—.uad refused them a place in the grand demon- 
stration they were to make on Monday, their national 
holiday. Their inflammatory harangues created an in- 
teres’ In Monday’s procession which might not otherwise 
have been felt. Monday’s procession was an imposing 
one. The various trades were well represented. More 
than ten thousand persons marched in line, and while 
they made their demands for fair wages very clear, they 
made it equally evident that they desire no conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. On the whole, the influence 
of the two processions ie reassuring. We know just 
how many Anarchists we have, and who they are. We 
know their leaders and their demands. We know 
also that nine-tenths of all our laborers are happy, 
contented citizens, as ready to defend the Govern- 
ment and property, if called upon to-day, as the same 
great class of citizens was at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. At the same time there is no denying that labor 
has rights which capital is bound to respect, and that wise 
Christian philanthropy cannot afford to overlook these 
rights or fail to stand up in their defense, 

Miss Ada Sweet, pension agent, has at length gratified 
her superior, Colonel Black, who has followed her with 
spies—so it is said—for several months without being 
able to detect any irregularities in her office, and sent 
her resignation to the President. Mrs. Colonel Mulligan 
is her successor. Rensselaer Stone succeeds Joel D. 
Harvey as Collector; Mr. Harvey has had the office 
since April, 1876, and has handled over $83,000,000. Mr. 
Stone is likely to prove an honest, capable public serv- 
au‘, but no one can for a moment claim that any regard 
to Civil Service Reform has governed his appointment, 
Republicans ought not to complain, and do not. They 
know that the party in power naturally wishes to con- 
trol official patronage, «nd that ‘‘ fine workers,” ‘‘ parti- 
san”’ Democrats, like Mr. Stone, ought to be rewarded. 
The truth is, we are yet a great way from the era of 
Civil Service Reform. 

Signs of revival of business are numerous. The 
larger houses report encouraging sales. Some have had 
an old-fashioned boom. Sage observers think hard-pan 
has been reached, and that an era of prosperity has 
begun. 

Cuicaao, September 12, 
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H. H. 


By Svsan Coo.ipe@s. 


\ 7 HAT was she most like? Was she like the wind, 
Fresh always, and untied, intent to find 
New fields to penetrate, new heights to gain ; 
Scattering all mists with sudden, radiant wing ; 
Stirring the languid puises ; quickening 
The apathetic mood, the weary brain 


Or was she like the sun, whose gift of cheer 
E ndureth for all seasons of the year, 
Alike in winter’s cold or summer’s heat ? 
Or like the sea, which brings its gifts from far, 
And still, wherever want and straitness are, 
Lays down a sudden largess at their feet ? 


Or was she like a wood, where light and shade, 
And sound and silenca, mingle unafraid ; 
Where mosses cluster, and, in coverts dark, 
Shy blossoms court the brief and wandering air, 
Mysterious'y sweet ; and here and there 
A firefly flashes like a sudden spark * 


Or like a willful brook, which laughs and leaps 
AJ) unexpectedly, and never keeps 
The course predicted, as it seaward flows ? 
Or like a stream fed river, brimming high ? 
Or like a fruit, where those who love descry 
A pangent charm no other flavor knows ? 


I cannot find her type: in her were blent 
Each varied and each fortunate element 
Which souls combine, with something all her own— 
Sadness and mi:thfalness, a chorded strain, 
The tender heart, the keen and searching brain, 
The social zest, the power to live alone. 


Comrade of comrades—giving man the slip 

To seek in Nature truest comradeship, 
Tenacity and impulse ruled her fate, 

This grasping firm!y what that flashed to feel— 

The velvet scabbard and the sword of steel, 
The gift to strongly love, to frankly hate ! 


Patience as strong as was her hopefulness ; 
A joy in loving which grew never less 

As years went on and age drew gravely nigh ; 
Vision which pierced the veiling mists of pain, 
And saw beyond the mortal shadows plain 

The eternal day-dawn broadening in the sky ; 


The love of Doing, and the scorn of Done; 
The playful fancy, which, like glinting sun, 
No chill could daunt, no loneliness could smother. 
Upon her ardent pulse Death’s chillness lies ; 
Closed the brave lips, the merry, questioning eyes. 
She was herself !—there is not snch another. 


H. H. 
A REMINISCENCE. 
By ELiot McCormick. 


HE memory of Helen Jackson will always be as- 

sociated in my mind with a personal experience 
which came to me four or five years ago, and in which, 
by the expres-ion of ber interest and sympathy, she 
seemed to become a sort of participant. Readers of The 
Christian Union in 1881 may perhaps recall a sk«tch 
which I contribu'ed to the paper at that time, of a little 
boy, the beautiful promi-e of whose early life was too 
suddenly cut off by death. This, as it happened, came 
under Mrs Jackson's notice, and led her to express in a 
letter to me her admiration of the lad’s sweetness and 
beroism und«r circumstances of the greatest sffliction. 
Shortly afterward it became my duty to expand the 
sketh into a memorial volume, and, knowing Mrs. 
Jackson's interest in the subject, I ventured to write 
her, asking for a few verses which might appropriately 
introluce the text. To this letter I received no reply. 
Weeks and months went by, the book was finished, and 
the verses did not come. I knew that Mrs. Jackson had 
meanwhile left New York for the far West, and I was 
obliged to conclude either that she had not received my 
letter, or that in the preparations for her journey she had 
not found opportunity to answer it. My acquaivtance 
with her hardly justified my making a second request, 
and so, without further waiting, and lacking the verses, 
] sent the volume to the press. 

It is one of the griefs of my life, and I shall never 
quite get over it, that the poem was really written 
brought or sent to my office—probably while I was 
away—and in some manner mysteriously lost. 
Jearned when Mrs. Jackson acknowledged the copy of 


the volume which I sent her. I had expressed my re- | 


pret that it was not enriched by the verses which she 
probably did not have time to write; and she told mein 


This I | 


reply that, asa matter of fact, she had wrilten them, and | 


was greatly disappointed on learning for the first time 
that they had not reached me. [ then made a careftl 
search for them, but a year had meanwhile elapsed, and 
no one recollected ever having seenthem. Neither had 
Mrs. Jackson—as afterward transpired—preserved a 
copy, so that the loss was irreparable. I sball always 
mourn over it, not only for my personal interest in the 
subject, but because I know that it must have been one 
of her best and tenderest pieces of work. 

Somewhat later, when Mrs. Jackson had read the lit- 
tle book, she sent me another letter, which I shall rever- 
ently preserve as long asl live, and with the greater 
reverence now that she is gone. I hesitate about pub- 
lishing {t—and cannot, indeed, publish it all—on account 
of its too personal character; and yet it seems to me 
unfair to monopolize so delicate a bit of autobiography 
and so exquisite a disclosure of the writer's personality. 
Those who knew Mrs. Jackson only through ber pub- 
lished writings ought not to be denied the privilege of 
learning something more than they afford of the depth 
and tenderness of her richly endowed nature. And so I 
venture to publish enough of the letter to serve this pur- 
pose, with the feeling that after all Iam only giving it 
that publicity which I should do if I read it to Mrs. 
Jackson’s and my own personal friends. Its deep pathos 
becomes the more marked when one remembers that the 
death of her little boy left her quite alone in the world. 

The letter is dated San Diego, March 14, 1882, and, 
after alluding to the receipt of the memorial, goes on to 
say : 

.... Ihave been crying over it again. I think I have 
never read anything in my life which moved me 80 pro- 
foundly as the story of that child's life. I grieve very 
much that my verses in memory of him could not have 
gone into this beautiful volume as a slight token of my 
reverent adm'ration for his heroism and loveliness. I 
wish this book could be circulated as a gospel. I do not 
believe any child could read it without being braver, 
purer, maniller al! his life for the memory of it. I envy 
you the having known Davie, having been loved by 
him, and having bad the privilege of writing this sketch. 

I wish I could recall my verses about Davie, but even 
the plan of the poem has gone from my mind entirely, 
except that it turned on the ‘“* Happy New Year,” his 
last words. I know it was a poem of some length. I 
wrote it at the Berkeley. and ether mailed it there or 
left it at The Christian Union office myself. I suppose 
if I had done the latter it cou'd not have been lost ; and 
yet I have a vague impresston somehow of having car- 
ried it there myself, and having been disappointed at 
not finding you in, and having left the envelope with 
the black porter. There is just one chance of my find- 
ing arough diaft of itamong my papers at the Berke- 
ley. I hope I may. 

One reason that I am so moved by tbe story of Davie’s 
life is that my own boy, who died at the age of nine 
years and three months, showed similar traits of charac- 
ter in h's short illness. It was only three days long, 
but was of acute distress—from mal!gnant diphtheria— 
and his patience and sweetness seemed miraculous. His 
last words were, after kissing me for good by over and 
over: ‘‘] wish I could wait for you, mamma, but you 
must come very fast.” (I was il] of the same disease at 
the time, and bad told him I was sure I should not live 
very long after him.) He understood distinctly that he was 
dying, and had no fear; said he would give my love to 
his father and to his little brother whom he bad never 
een, and added : ‘* Let Richie have any of my play- 
‘hings he likes best.” (Richte was his favorite cousin ) 
He begged to be allowed to get out of bed, and go into 
the room where his cousins were sleeping, and kiss them 
for good-by, but was pacified when I told him that it 
woula give them the diphtheria if he were to kiss the m. 
The doctor who was with us could not keep back his 
tears. He said he had never seen such a death-bed. 

My boy would be a man now—twenty seven years 
old. But every moment of that night is as vivid to me 
as if it were yesterday. I shall never be so old that I 
can think of it or of him without tears. 

Forgive me for this personal letter. I write it because 
you loved Davie so. 

Yours always truly, HELEN JACKSON, 


POCHIASTRY. 
By Jutian HAWTHORNE. 


ERE the man in the moon, or any other person 

as ill informed as he, to ask Mr. Herbert Spen 
| cer what, in his op!nion, was the Alpha and Omega of 
| Sociology, that distinguished philosopher would per- 
haps answer, “ Pockets !” 

Certainly, man and the Pocket have advanced 
toward the millennium side by side; and the former 
would never have become the civilized being that he is 
without the aseistance of the latter. History itself (if you 
look closely into the matter) is but a record of the evo- 
lution of the human pocket. God made man ; but man 
| made the pocket ; and it is his aller ego—his sine qua 
non—the connecting link between the spiritual and the 








material worlds. Nor is this all ; the career of the Pocket 
is not yetcomplete. Great as is its social power to-day, 
our grandchildren may live to find themselves not so 
much its associates as its humble vassals and appendages. 
It is remarkable that, in these book-making days, no 
learned and abstruse work upon the Philosophy of 
Pockets has ever appeared. Carlyle wrote the Philosophy 
of Clothes ; but unless a second Carlyle appears, the world 
seems likely to be kept walting for a companion volume to 
‘* Sartor Resartus.” Let us endeavor, however, to touch 
upon a few of the more salient points of the subject. 

Pockets, in their moral aspect, may be regarded as the 
symbol of selfishness; hence we must dismiss as im- 
probable the notion that they were in existence before 
tte fall. But when Adam was detected eating the 
apple, the need of a pocket to hide the core in was 
doubtless imprissed upon him ; and in the lack of any 
artificial receptacle, he must, in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, have thrust it inside his cheek. Among savages 
and street Arab; this primitive pocket has ever since 
then remained in use; and we have read somewhere 
(perhaps it was in Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queene’) about a 
certain monster which pocketed its young, in the presence 
of immediate danger, by swallowing them. Darwinians, 
indeed, are understood to maintain that Adam borrowed 
his expedient from the monkey in the Zodlogical 
Gardens, which, as every schoolboy knows, stuffs super- 
fluous nu!s and ginger-snaps into a pouch somewhere 
down his neck ; or (to go back still further) from the 
original primeval cell or pocket which was the progenitor 
of all living organisms. The majority of students, how- 
ever, will be content to begin at Adam, and, giving him 
due credit for presence of mind, if not for originality, 
proceed to trace the Pocket—the creature of the acquisi- 
tive instinct—in its progress through the eges which 
have succeeded our first tailless ancestor. 

If it be true (as there is every reason to belleve) that 
pockets end character reciprocally influence each other, 
the profound connoisseur of human nature will infer 
from an analysis of the moral condition of mankind at 
any given period of the world’s history the state of the 
Pocket at the same epoch, and vice versa. Speaking in a 
general way, the nomadic and pastoral races appear to 
have been content with asimple bag or wallet, which was 
worn slung over the shoulder, or attached to the belt. 
Most of theearly words translated by our ‘‘ pocket,” such 
as the Latin pochia, the Anglo-Saxon poca, and the old 
English poke, signify, not pocket in the modern sense, 
but pouch. The grand inventive inspiration which 
rendered this pouch incorporate with the dress would 
seem to have been of comparatively recent date. Long 
previous to that time, however, the word had entered, 
both naturally and metaphorically, into the language. 
Poachers are pocketers ; and the purchase of a pig ina 
poke isa piece of imprudence so ancient as to have be- 
come proverbial. With the interestiog complexity of 
human life, and its real or artificial requirements, pock- 
ets multiplied ; and if we may judge of the future by the 
past, they will go on multiplying ad injinitum. Throw 
onan ulster over your shooting-jacket, and then count 
how many pockets you have. Where {s this to end? 
Are we ultimately to become physical as well as moral 
microcosms—pocket universes, yawning at every pore ? 
And shall we, by operation of the Jaws of heredity and 
selection, be born into this breathing world with a com- 
plete set of pockets ready made? and finally, having 
pocketed everything, end by pocketfag ourselves, and 
soswing round the circle back to the primordial cell once 
more’ Or will a reaction set in by and by, and bring 
about a pocketless millennium ? 

Be that as it may, the present age, at all events, is a 
pockt age; the pocket, both ideal and concrete, has 
entered into every phase of existence, ineomuch that we 
can hardly dive deeply into our pockets without caus- 
ing our souls to wince. We are under a twofold im- 
pulse—to detect analogies of the pocket in nature and 
the world, and to reduce nature and the world to 
pocket compass. In obedience to the former tendency 
we talk of nizhts ‘‘ dark asa pocket ;” of ‘‘ pocketing an 
affront ;’ of a ‘‘ pocket conscience,” a ‘‘ pocket hero ;” 
we call Monaco a ‘‘ pocket kingdom ;” and ring a 
thousand other changes on the idea, which will occur 
to any one upona little reflection. In the other direction, 
besides our old familiar pocket Bibles, pocket pistols, 
pocket dressing-cases, and pocket overcoats, we are now 
being provided with pocket bath tubs, pocket easels, 
nocket bedsteads, pocket canoes, and pocket shelter- 
tents. Having reached this stage of development, it 
needs no prophetic ghost come from the grave to 
foretell the man who shall reside in a well-furnished 
pocket mansion, drive out in a pocket electric phacton, 
profess a pocket religion, yield up a pocket soul, and be 
interred in a pocket coffin. Already we may perceive 
that this accommodating pocket is in truth a formidable 
monster, a sort of Frankenstein, which we have indeed 
started on its career, but which we are powerless to 
check or control. 

In order fully to realize the impressive fact that our 
pockets are in truth our other selves—and not our 
secondary selves either—we have only to picture to 
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ourselves the kind of reception’ which an individual 
destitute of pockets, and of what goes into them, would 
meet with in any civilized community. He would be 
shunned, abandoned—an outcast, a pariah—unsuccored, 
discountenanced, and discredited. Men are suspicious 
of even the most engaging stranger until they have 
(figuratively, of course) picked his pockets; and would 
look askance at their most famil!ar friend were he to 
turn up some morning out of pocket. For the pocket, 
more surely than the apparel], now proclaims the man. 
We become acquainted with one another through our 
pockets, we fall in love and are married with a view 
to our pockets, we go to war or accept arbitration at 
the instance of our p.ckets, and in deferenc? to our 
pockets we murder, rob, lie, and accept political pre. 
ferment. When a dead body is discovered, we look, 
in order to its identification, first in its pockets, and 
only afterwards inits face ; and that suicide must indeed 
despise life who, before committing the rash act, will 
empty his pockets. The pockets of a prisoner are 
searched as a sign that he is henceforth deposed from 
his position as a responsible buman being. The test 
of our power over a man is the hold we have upon 
his pocket ; and there are probably few slaves so abject 
as not to retain at least one small fob unrifled. It is 
a strange anomaly in the criminal code that pocket- 
picking, instead of murder, is not made the capital 
offense, since it is the pickpocket, and not the assassin, 
who injures us in our most vital part. He is the bane 
of our civilization ; he commits the unpardonable sin ; 
his hand is against every man’s, and every man’s 
against him. Perhaps the most appropriate and awful 
punfshment for the pickpocket would be, not t) hang 
him, but to cast him adrift upon the world, forever 
disqualified from wearing a pocket. Such a sentence, 
however, the sternest judge would hesitate to inflict ; 
and the doomed wretch would pray for mercy and a 
halter ! 

As might be expected, from what has already been 
advanced, pocke's are in many ways a subtle and 
trustwortby index of character. In fact, Pochiastry— 
to coin a word—ts quite 2s well worth studying as 
either phrenolegy, palmistry, or grammatomancy. And 
whether we consult the fashion of our fellows’ pockets, 
their contents, or the pecullar ways in which they are 
manipulated, we shall find them rich in suggestions, 
if in nothing else. A thoughtful observer might profit- 
ably spend many hours of his day in the shop of a 
fashionable tailor, in the ostensible capacity, perhaps, 
of deputy-assistant tape-measurer, but really with an 
eye to divining the souls of the various customers 
from their several tastes in pockets. He would note, 
in the first place, that in the matter of pockets—and 
in that alone—does the fashionable taflor aforesaid 
permit his votaries any freedom of choice. For the 
men of shears knows, being wise in his generation, 
that a customer will sooner submit to wearing a 
fashionable strait-jacket than to giving up his pet 
fancy in the matter of his pockets. A haw-haw 
swell, for example, must have his trouser pockets cut 
vertically down the seam ; while another, of the horsey 
order, must have his open horizontally across the front 
of the hips. Mark, again, the gulf that separates the 
gentleman whose handkerchief peeps from an outside 
breast pocket from him who wears it mysteriously 
within ; and how different are both from the respect- 
able personage who produces his bandana from the 
skirts of his black broadcloth frock. Yet all are im- 
measurably the superiors of the cringing wretch who 
smuggles his ‘‘ wipe” into the pocket of his trousers ! 
Here, again, is a schoolboy ; litle cares he for the ap- 
pearance of his pockets, so they are deep and stout 
enough, in correspondence with his ardent and insati- 
able disposition. Yonder comes a yellow-taloned stock- 
jobber, who must needs have buttons put on his 
pockets; and after him a commercial traveler, whose 
pockets are aspecialty. But this procession must be 
brought to an erd. 

When we behold an anxious, unkempt creature, who 
refers on all occasions to a sequestered innermost breast 
pocket, as though it contained the title-deeds to all the 
corner lots in New York, or letters of recommenda- 
tion from all the crowned heads of Europe, we recog- 
nize him without difficulty as a confirmed bankrupt 
or unsavory refugee. A timid, retiring nature has a 
predisposition in favor of waistcoat pockets, because 
they are more quickly and easily accessible than others. 
A large, pompous man, on the contrary, loves to fetch 
out a thing fr»m his tail pocket, with a grand sweep 
and flourlsh of the arm. The bald-headed, complacent 
philanthropist rejoicesin wide, baggy pockets, capacious 
enough to contain the overflowings of his benevolent 
heart ; but footpads and other shady characters hide 
baggy pockets, too, in their overcoats, for choice. A 
rich country squire, cheery voiced and broad shouldered, 
prefers doing business with the side pockets of his 
knickerbocker sack-coat, which are accessible, off hand, 
and without bothering ; while a cab-driver, asked to 
change a dollar bill, seems to have forgotten where 
any of his pockets are, and, when he has found one, 





his hands ‘seem to have grown too large to get*into 
them. 

As there are pockets proper to different types of 
men, 80 also are there pockets peculiar to all ages, 
from the dauntless infant with the single pocket In 
the right leg of his breeches to the lean and slippered 
pantaloon feeling tremulously for his gold-bowed spec- 
tacles and tortoise-shell snuff-box. This branch of the 
subject, however, can only be indicated. Nor is there 
space todo more than draw attention to that odd and in 
teresting phase of the pocket philosophy which treats of 
the man{pulation of pockets. Pockets are of great assist- 
ance in striking an attitude ; and the attitudes of a man 
betray his temperament and condition. Thus, insolent 
wealth thrusts its hands into its trouser pockets, rattles 
its money at you, and measures you with its eye-glass 
from your hat to your boots. A species of jaunty ex- 
quisite poises his white forefinger and thumb in the 
pocket of his waistcoat. A bluff, stern-browed man 
thrusts his fists defiantly into the pockets of his double- 
breasted pea-jacket ; while an elderly, elegant gentleman 
of the old-fashioned schoo! gets his slender hands into 
the silk-lined pockets of his broadcloth frock, and turns 
his back courteously upon the fire. 

In short, it would he impossible to mention a tithe of 
the discoveries which will reward the student who con- 
templates life diligently through a pocket lens. But, 
after all, it sometimes seems as if the smaller a man’s 
nature is—the more self-conscious and artificial—the 
more he runs to pocket. The more pocket, in other 
words, the Jess min. Ie who despises pockets avouches 
the depth and richness of his internal resources. Heroes 
make little account of pockets, or put their hands in 
them only for the purpose of takirg something out of 
them to do good with. The hands of simple, great, pre 
occupied men commonly hang down by their sides ; 
awkwardly, perhaps, but respectably. Pockets, it may 
be, are agnostic, if not atheistic. At all events, the Chris- 
tian apostles could have needed none; and so all devout 
souls must believe that they will be looked for in vain in 
the good tlmecoming. It isa tremendous thought—but 
as likely as not to be true—that the Ideal is pocketless ! 


THE OLD MILL ROAD. 


By ANNIE SAWYER Downs. 


H AMERTON says : ‘‘ The view taken by the French 
landscape painters themselves has, in almost all 
cases, been curiou:ly (if I may use the word in this un- 
common application) residential. One of the best of 
them, who lives within a morning drive of one of the 
finest parts of the Loire, never paints the Loire and 
its magnificent distances xt all, but confines himself to 
the little rustic bits within a mile of his own house, 
which is in a retired part of the country, buried in 
deep woods. This is what I call the residential spirit in 
an artist.” 

As in other passages Hamerton heartily approves and 
enthusiastically praises the methods and work of his 
French neighbors, we wonder why the residential spirit 
is not oftener employed ; why I, for instance, do not 
describe Monadnock, which I do know, rather than 
Monte Rosa, which I do not ; and instead of attempting 
to picture the beauty of the distant Cornice Road, set 
forth that of the one around the Old Mill, which passes 
my back door. Its name fs prosaic? Yes, if you for 
get that, after the rude cabins in which to shelter wives 
and babies, it was the first structure the pioneers put up ; 


for nearness to it as it now is for proximity to post-office 
or railway station. 

It begins at my back door, but it comes out on the 
Bo3ton road miles away, and through all its devious 


windings is still and sheltered, dreamy and leafy, the | 


haunt of rare birds and rarer wild flowers. 

From the start it is grass grown ; and the Baltimore 
oriole, flashing like a gleam of fire across the azure sky, 
is not more dazzling to the eye than the countless spikes 
of brilliant painted cap, waving among the rich claret- 
colored flowers of the pitcher plants and the vivid 
green sedges of the great peat bog which stretches to 
the first hill. 

Painted cap is one of those few New England plants 
which look as if they had strayed from the tropics and 
might return any minute; though its flowers are dull 
yellow, without fragrance or charm, and it is only its 
floral leaves—which, in theirintense magnificent scarlet, 
are entirely unique—that impress the imagination, Its 
coming always means summer, and when the first B.lti 
more oriole hovers over the orchar('s his sharp eye secs 
the painted cap a Httle ahead of him in the bog. Satis 
factory out-of doors, it is haughtily disdainful of shaded 
rooms and parlor vases, so it is well to leave its slender 
stems for the bluebirds to rest upon, while humming 
birds and spotted moths drain the dew from its glowing 
depths 

But the odd pitcher plants, innocent though they 
look, not only tempt the files and insects from the paint- 
ed cap, but trap them as well, for they roll their leaves 





into graceful pitchers and smear the upper rim, as well 
as where the edges are united, with honey. 
venturing to look in sees the smoothest possible surface, 


The victim 


and cannot resist, but slides vently down the narrow 
neck. But once down, he leaves hope behind him, fo 
the smooth surface bristles with hairs all poir ting 


downwards, and a narcotic jufce thrown out, apparently 
at the will of the plant, stupefies him almost imm«e 
diately. But the pitcher plant is not the only pirate 
living on the old road 
and thread stemmed, is and 
catches its prey differently, is a robber all the same. 
Upon its leaves are myriads of little hairs, short in the 
middle and long onthe edges. At the end of each hair 
is a drop of sticky fluid, looking like dew, but not 
vanishing in the heat. The roving insect, attracted 
by this, Hghts, but cannot free himself, for the hatr 
bends slowly over, and deposits him in the middle of 
the leaf, and as all the other hairs immedlately follow 
the example, the whole leaf is soon rolled {nto a round 
Close to 
black 


or bladder-wort, sends up 


The sun-dew, round leaved 


abundant, although it 


ball, from which nothing living ever escapes 
the pitcher plants and sun-dews, but 
water itself, the utricularia, 
its yellow flowers 


from the 


That evil communications corrupt 
the most guilelezs 1s proved by the bladder-worts, for 
they, tco, 


visitors 


have a manner of their own for devouring 
Floating freely, gracefully, undcr water, they 
are furnished with tiny bladders which have 
little door fringed with hairs that gnide the 


each a 
unsuspect- 
ing stranger to a water prison where he soon drowns. 

Pitchers, and bladder worts are perhaps 
more interesting from their character than attractive for 
their shape or color; but the exquisite rose-purple are 
thusa, like Mr. Emerson’s rhodora, {s {ts own excuse for 
being, and makes us forget that the gate of Eden has 
shut behind us. Botanists give ali sorts of placcs for 
arethusas to grow in, but no one has ever situated them 
in a bog like this; yet here they are, to be 
the hundred if one pleases. 

As a plant the arethusa is perfect ; 
grass-like leaf, shining flower, often deliciously fragrant, 
and white, graceful bulb, so lightly rooted in the yield 
ing sphagnum that if you are not very careful even a 
gentle hand will pull it out. 
be very careful, as it is likely so admirable a creature 
wishes only the slightest excuse for disappearing from a 
world entirely unworthy of it. 

Throughout the entire summer, beauty will make her 
home in the bog, and when the last pale aster gives 
plac: 


where now the wild bird stops to drink are sheets of 


sun-dews, 


rathered by 


slender scope, 


But for humanity’s sake 


to whirling snow-flakes, when the glistening pools 


gleaming ice, its 
which will 
wors 


memory will be a delight and a repose 
lighten human burdens and soften buman 


But onward, to the top of the low hill, which yet 
dominates the country round ! Stunted white pines and 
slim, swaying birches hide the sandy soil, andsbetween 
the brown needles of last year’s growth rise scores of the 
stemless or pink lady’s slipper. Of the orchids, no 
more than the arethusa ia it a true orchis, but, like that 
is characterized by a high-bred air, making it seem as if 
each individual flower was rare, though 
hundred to an acre 

Variable in size, it runs through the whole scale of 
color, from deep pink to pure white, and its beauiifully 
veined and fizsured ips make up for a rather thick, 
wholly leafless stalk and decidedly coarse leaves. While 


ne may tind a 


| its less familiar names, In‘'dan moccasin and Venus’s 
that for many gencrations the interests of the regton | 
centered in it; and that land was onc? as much valued | 





slipper, are pretty, its commonest is 


longs to the whole genus 
Notre Dame, and Lady's 

If not meddled with, it is easily sitisfied, picking up a 
luxurious existence in almost any soil; but attempt to 
introduce it into your gerden and i! dies without delay. 
Its flowers wilt readily if gathered, ard I have often put 
a number into almost boiling water before they would 
revive, but none ever failed to respond to that heroic treat 
ment. 

Upon the sides of the road, where the sun would be 
too hot for the lady’s slippers, are blue and white lo 
nines beyond count; and drooping as if to greet them 
are the white 
fragrance of the two, until, like the haif intoxicated bees, 


prettiest, and be 
Sabot de la Vierge, Soulierde 


lpner 
Ninn 
it - 


Jocust flowers. I mingle the flowers and 


I halt undecided between them. As lopines are never 
popular with the village children, they are not wantonly 
wasted, and make the old road almost as beautiful as the 
heather often does the low heights of Scotland. 

Half a mile from the pine crowned hill, in a deep 
hollow, is ihe old mill which gives the read its name. 


The clumsy wheel is broken and out of place, and the 


rude building tottera to its fall: but the brook is as 
merry and as young asa hundred years ago. Guarded 
by tall ranks of cardinal flower, now but in bud, and 
the sharp, clear-cut leaves of the arrow-head, it stop 


its chatter to Hsten to the brown linnets ¢ 


the inquisitive squirrels who have cast 
nests. Squirrels are always moving on the old road 
carrying nuts and 
if they were planning a Jarge picnic. 
the mill the half. filled cellar 


terrfes from one place to another, as 
And not far from 


all that is left of the mill 
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er’s house! A pile of fallen bricks marks the kindly 
chimney ; 8 lilac bush shows the moss-grown well, a 
row of currant bushes points to the sunken door-step ; 
and over what was perhaps the first grave of the isolated 
household, a clump of deep red roses. <A few distorted 
trees, apple, cherry, and plum, afford house-room for 
innumerable birds; and among them is that rarest of 
all nests, the humming bird’s. Extremely small, with 
two white eggs no bigger than peas, it looks like a 
knot on the rough bark, while the lichens with which 
its exterior is covered match those on the tree with mar- 
velous nicety. But its inner surface, lined with down 
from the cinnamon Osmonda, is soft enough to cradle a 
fairy, and dainty encugh fora poet to sing. Why the 
humming bees haunt this part of the old road is a puz- 
zie; perhaps they are fond of the elder blooms which 
weight the air with their fragrance. Onward winds the 
way, leaving the miller’s cellar far behind. Wild roses, 
whose sturdy bushes are covered with the pale pink 
bindweed, are everywhere, and not only is every step 
starry with white daisies, but with a delicate lavender 
one, called by children ‘‘ Robin’s Plaintain.” We ques- 
tion carelessly, ‘‘ Why Robin’s?” Does he eat them ? 
Are they his bread fruit, or does he heal his simple ails 
with their fragile petals or leafy stem? We hope for 
no answer. Doubtless Robin will keep the secrets his 
mother taught him when he was a little one, although 
it looks as if he had forgotten some of them, or he would 
succeed better in his attempts to induce his scantily 
fledged offspring to fly. 

Birches and pines yield to oaks and walnuts, rarely a 
beech or chestnut ; but, lingering to admire the luxurious 
bloom of a handsome specimen of the latter, we hear 
the whir! whir! of a hen partridge as she speeds across 
the road a few feet from us. Her numerous brood 
scurry efter her, and in a second are lost in the bushes. 
Why hurry thyself, shy little mother partridge? Not 
for a king’s ransom would I disturb thee or thy timo- 
rous brood. 

More and more solitary grows the half-obscured way, 
often running between pools of still, clear water, where 
the blue heron lingers in the noonday heats, and the 
scarlet tanager bathes his brilllant plumage, while un- 
seen whippoorwills chant ceaselessly their melancholy 
monotone. Occasionally rises a precipitous granite 
ledge, gay with columbines or dainty with ferns, while 
the tinkle of an invisible brook falls pleasantly on the 
ear, soon to be forgotten as the eye catches a slender 
thread of water shining in the sun. Ground-nut, bitter- 
sweet, and the mystic witch-hazel half hide the alders 
on its bank, and suddenly the brook is Jost in a lake of 
crystal clearness, where the white water-lily floats, the 
unrivaled queen. Seek her at sunrise, when she opens 
her inmost heart to the gaze of her Maker ; row gently 
amid her broad leaves: but vex her not by uprooting, or 
even plucking, for she suits neither city streets nor 
crowded saloons. Like the saints of old, her blessing of 
peace and quietness is only for those who seek her 
secluded retreat; but those thus seeking her are wel- 
comed without money and without price. Reluctantly, 
perhaps even regretfully, the path turns its back on the 
pebbly shores ; and under festoons of wild grape and 
white clematis, between high-bush blackberries and 
swaying elms, the Old Mill Road comes out on the Bos- 
ton turnpike. 


A GERMAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
MEETING. 


By GrorceE M. Duncan. 


HEN an American thinks of a missionary 

society meeting there comes before his mind a 
pleasantly furnished church or lecture-room, the singing 
of hymns, prayer, the reading of a passage of Scripture, 
an address, and all this begun by an invocation and 
closed with © benediction. But the meeting which J 
attended a few days ago in Jena, how different! I 
think of the Apost'e Paul and the church at Antioch 
holding such a meeting, and try to conceive how an 
account of it written by the graphic penof Luke, and 
inserted in his ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” would sound when 
read from the pulpit in the calm and solemn stillness 
of an American Sunday. Let me try and describe the 
meeting. 

Learning that there was to be a meeting of the “ Mis 
sionsverein” at which Professor Lipsius, the eminent 
theologian, would make an address, I gladly accepted 
the invitation of a student friend, a member of the 


‘« Verein.” to attend the meeting. It was held on a 
Friday evening at the ‘ Ffiratinkel‘er The meeting 
was to begin at eight o'clock, and a little before tl a’ 
hour we made our way past the old and solemr ~oking 
‘ irc the hief f the three churches In this elty of 

bitantse—and up & irrow street, and came 
t the } e of meetr 1 cross between an fon and + 
beer-gar We went fp and up the stairs Into a larg 
and ' m, with three rows of tables, surroundcd 
boy ne the wil ¢ length of the room 


bles was partially surrounded by stu 








dents—the Society is a student organization, composed 
of students of the University of Jena. Each student 
had before him on the table—what do you suppose ? a 
hymn-book or a Testament ?—oh, no! but, instead, a 
glass of beer. We took seats at one of the side tables 
opposite, with some students we knew, and soon the 
room filled, the middle row of tables being surrounded 
by the professors, mostly of the theological faculty of 
the University. At the head of this table sat the student 
President of the ‘‘ Verein.” Next the President on the 
right sat Professor Lipsius, who, together with Pfiei- 
derer of Berlin, is the leading teacher of what the Ger- 
manus cali ‘‘the free theology,” and what we would call 
the liberal or rationalistic theology. He is the speaker 
of the evening, and is a man of medium height and full 
face, has a light complexion, sandy hair, and slightly 
bald head. In age he looks to be about fifty-five or 
sixty. On the President’s left sat Professor Nippold, 
the eminent church historian—a man about fifty, tall 
and slender, with a short beard well sprinkled with 
gray. He has small eyes, and cheeks and nose red 
from the effects of the sun. Near Nippold sat Profes- 
sor Hilgenfeld, the great rationalistic New Testament 
exegete of the Tiibingen school. He is about sixty, but 
looks older, is rather harsh in his looks, has bent shoul- 
ders, and is a not heavily built man. Opposite Profes- 
sor Hilgenfeld sat Professor Grimm, the aged professor 
of theology. He looked like a good old father in Israel, 
who had long ago passed his threescore and ten. The 
whole table was surrounded by men of more or less 
note. The waiter brings each a glass of beer, which is 
drank leisurely, and, when emptied, is replaced by a 
full one. Professor Nippold and many others, among 
them the aged Professor Grimm, take out their cigar. 
cases and begin to smoke. Perhaps half of those pres- 
ent, certainly a third, are sending up incense in the 
ferm of tobacco smoke. But it is time to begin ; the 
President rises and makes a short address in a solemn 
and churchly tone, which leads you to expect that it 
will be followed by prayer. But not so. When he 
ends he introduces the speaker, Professor Lipsius, and 
as he does this each one takes a sip of beer, gives his 
cigar a puff, and prepares to listen. Professor Lipsius 
draws from his pocket a sheet of paper, lifts his beer- 
glass to his lips and drinks about a third of its contents, 
and, remaining seated, begins to speak. His subject— 
a very appropriate one—is ‘‘ Paul as a Missionary.”’ 
The Professor has a pleasant voice, well modulated, and 
is not tiresome to listen to, but his one failing is his 
fondness for abstruse speculation. He is nothing if not 
metaphysical. However, he keep3 the attention of 
his audience for an hour and a half. Each one drinks 
his beer, and when the speaker’s throat is dry he pauses, 
takes a draught of the sacred beverage, and continues. 
The waiter moves 30ftly about, removing empty beer- 
glasses and replacing them by full ones. When Profes- 
sor Lipsius finished, the President calls the company to 
rise, and at the given signal from him they drink, then 
shuffle their glasses thrice on the table, strike them on 
the table, drink again, and then sit down. This is 
called a salamander, and is to the health of the Profes- 
sor. 

The President then called upon any one who wished 
to speak, and a large, mature-looking student arose and 
related the story of the American Bishop Taylor and 
his companions in his missionary expedition to Africa, 
ridiculing Taylor and his followers as caricaturists of 
‘* Paul as a Missionary.” He draws some ridiculous 
comparisons or parallels between Taylor and Paul, and 
all very much to the amusement of the audience, judg- 
ing by their laughter and applause. This concluded 
the meeting. No benediction followed, but those pres- 
ent remained drinking beer, laughing, talking, smok- 
ing, drinking one another's health, and discussing what- 
ever may have been of interest tothem. They got up 
and left whenever they chose. At ten o'clock, having 
enjoyed all the tobacco smoke I cared to, I withdrew, 
but learned afterward that the meeting did not disperse 
entirely until twelve. Like everything else in Jena, it 
closed in a ‘‘ knelfe,” or drinking. Such is a “‘ mission 
ary meeting” as held by the “free theologians” of 
Jena. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
IX. 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


OR days past there have been intangible hints of 
EF change in earth and air; the birds are silent, and 
the untversal strident note of insect life makes more 
musical to memory the melodies of the earller season. 
The sense of overflowing vitality which pervaded all 
things a few days ago, when the tide was at the flood, 
has gone ; the tide bas turned, and already one sees the 
receding movement of the ebb Through all the 
vanished months of flower and song, one’s thought bas 
raveled fast upon the advancing march of summer 
trying to keep pace with ft asit pushed {ts fragrant con 
quest northward; today there is a brief interval of 

I hetglt, fc oowlrg the sup 








shine, turns south again and seeks the tropics. <A 
little later and the spell of an indescribable peace will 
rest upon the earth, but a peace that will be but a brief 
truce between elements soon to close in struggle again. 
To-day, however, one feels the respose of a finished 
work before the first mellow touch of decay has come. 
The full, rich follage still shelters the paths upon which 
the Jeaves have not yet fallen ; the meadows are green ; 
the skies soft and benignant. The conque:t of summer is 
still intact, but here and there one sees slight but unmis- 
takable evidence that the garrison, under cover of night, 
is beginning its long retreat. In such a moment one 
feels a sudden sense of loneliness, as if a friend were 
secretly preparing to desert one to his foes. 

In this pause of the season one finds the subtle beauty 
and completeness of the summer growing upon him 
more and more. While the work was going forward 
there was such profound intcrest in the process that one 
watched the turn and direction of the chisel rather than 
the surface of the marble slowly answering, line by 
line, the overmastering thought; but now that the 
months of toi] are past, and all the implements of labor 
are cast aside, the finished work absorbs all thought 
and fills all imaginations. So vast is it, and on sucha 
scale of magnitude, that one hardly saw before the 
delicacy and exquisite adjustment of parts, the marvel- 
ous art that framed the smallest leaf and touched the 
vagrant wild flower still blooming on the edges of the 
woodland. It is, after all, when the great festival days 
are over and the thronging crowds have gone, that the 
true worshiper finds the temple beautiful with the high- 
est visions of worship, and in the silence of deserted 
aisles and shrines sees with new wonder the workman- 
ship of the Deity. For all such this is the most solemn 
of all the recurring Sabbaths of the year; the hush at 
noonday and at even is itself an unspoken prayer. The 
moment of completion in the history of any great work 
is alwayssacred. When the noise and dust of the work- 
ing days are gone, the great illuminating thought shines 
out unobscured ; and in the perception of this universal 
element, which on the instant wins recognition from 
every mind, the personal element vanishes; the rere 
skill of the workman is forgotten in the new revelation 
of soul which it has given the world. For the same 
reason nature takes on in these few and peaceful days a 
spiritual aspect, and the most careless finds himself 
touched, perhaps saddened, he knows not how nor why. 

Now again is the old mystery and deep secret of life 
forced upon thought: ‘‘ Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it 
die, it beareth much fruit.” When the tide was at the 
flood it was enough to breathe the air and listen to the 
magical music of advancing life; but now, when the 
tide begins to recede and leave the vast shores bare and 
silent, one must think, whether he will or not. Nature, 
that was careless poet, flower-crowned and buoyant 
with the promise of eternal youth, turns teacher, and 
will not suffer us to escape the deeper truths, the more 
searching and awful lessons. As the physical falls 
away the spiritual comes into clear and compelling dis- 
tinctness. Who that goes abroad in these quiet days, 
and feels the subtle change from the grosser to the ethe- 
real which pervades the very air, can escape the three- 
fold thought of Life, Death, and Immortality ? 

The silence that has already fallen upon the jubilant 
voices of summer will extend and deepen day by 
day until even the thoughtless babbling of the brooks 
ceases and the hush becomes universal. The earth, that a 
little time ago was producing such an endless variety 
of forms of life and beauty, will give birth to a myriad 
thoughts, deep, spiritual, and far-reaching; translat- 
ing into the language of spirit the vast movement of the 
year, and completing its mysterious cycle with a vision 
of the sublime ends for which Nature stands, and to the 
consummation of which all things are borne forward. 
And when the time is ripe, there will come a trans- 
formation like the descent of the heavens upon the earth, 
flooding the dying world with unspeakable splendors ; 
the sunset which closes the long summer day and leaves 
through the night of winter the fadeless promise of 
another dawn. H. W. M. 





The Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier” says that the 
cyclone which caused such havoc there was an evil not 
unmixed with good. The damage done has, of course, 
to be repaired, and this means, says the ‘‘ News,” ‘‘em- 
ployment for over 10,000 of the working people of the 
city, who would otherwise have had to remain idle until 
November next. It means bread to thousands of hun 
gry families, and life and energy in the place of summer 
idleness and inactivity. It means new buildings, bright 
homes, cheerfulness, and progress.” 


Two laborers were trying to place a stone in position 
on the foundation-wall of a new building. A crowd 
was standing around, looking on, and each one offering 
his criticlem and counsel freely and loudly, but not one 


lifting so much asa finger to help. ‘‘ That reminds me 
of church work,” sald a passer-by to another, ‘‘ Why ?” 
‘* Because,” was the reply, ‘two men are doling the 


work, and twenty are doing the talking.” —| Exchange. 
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A FAMOUS MISSIONARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HAD the pleasure of meeting Dr. Lansdell, the fa- 

mous missionary, recently at a historic dinner in Lon 
don. He is a remarkable man, whose career has been full 
of great enterprises and strange adventures. When he 
spoke, every one in that distinguished gathering listened 
with the most profound interest, and when he had fin- 
ished they were all eager to hear more. 

In proposing the health of Dr. Lansdell, Mr. Robert 
Marston likenec the missionary labors of that gentleman 
to St. Paul journeying undauntedly among perils of all 
kinds, for many thousands of miles, in a part of Asia 
deeply interesting to Englishmen, more particularly at 
the present moment. The learned doctor was about to 
publish two large volumes narrating his experiences in 
those regions, and setting forth the results of his inter- 
course with the Russians at home and in Bokhara, 
Khiva, and other now famous districts. He had read 
the proofs of this work, and was interested to fiad that 
it spoke highly of the Russians, because he thought just 
now it was a good thing to consider both sides of the 
great question which is disturbing Europe. It was 
thought that the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette” had gone very 
much too far in its defense of the Russian position ; but 
he found that Dr. Lansdell was rather inclined to favor 
these views. In responding to Mr. Marston’s criticisms, 
Dr. Lansdell entered a strong protest against his being 
regarded as a Russophile, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had dedicated, by permission, his book to the 
Tsar of all the Russias; and he claimed that io tne 
narrative of events and his expressions of opinion he 
had been perfectly truthful and impartial; and Dr. 
Rawlinson, who was well known for his books that did 
not favor Russia, had acknowledged as much in a let 
ter which he had received from him after submitting to 
him some early proofs of his new volumes. Dr. Lans 
dell then related to us some incidents of his travels, one 
of which {is a curious {Illustration of life at Bokhara and 
Russian policy : ‘* The Russian offictals,” he said, ‘‘ gave 
me an introduction to the Ameer of Bokhara. I was 
dressed at the time in something like the clerical garb I 
now wear—a black coat and a white choker. My Rus 
sian friends advised me to change my attire ; ‘for,’ said 
they, ‘the Ameer and his chiefs are accustomed to see 
us {in our uniforms and weariog our decorations ; you 
will certainly not impress the natives as being a person 
of any distinction if you present yourself among them 
in an ordinary black coat. It is true they will not have 
seen any one like you, but we advise you to make some 
more impressive additions to your costume than a preach- 
er’s gown.’ I had,” continued Dr. Lansdell, ‘‘in my 
trunks the red hood I wear as a Doctor of Divinity, and 
my square college cap. I also had a very elaborate ex- 
ample of a sort of Persian waistcoat, which I had pur- 
chased as a curfosity. I had also, as a Freemason, my 
Royal Arch collar and apron and several Masonic 
jewels. Before entuing Bokhara I put on my Doctor 
of Divinity’s hood, my Persian watstcoat, my Royal 
Arch collar and apron, all the Masonic jewels which I 
am entitled to wear, and, fastening my little traveling 
Bible tomy Royal Arch collar, was presented to the depu- 
tation sent out to receive me. They were a very daz 
zing crowd, in gorgeous attire. They received me with 
great distinction, and I rode in at the head of a very 
gallant procession, one of the wonders of Bokhara ; and 
I think I smiled frequently as I thought of the appear- 
ance I made and contemplated the evident sensation I 
created.” 

Let me say that it was in 1874 it occurred to Dr. 
Lansdell, as a Christian man, that he should make his 
holidays the most useful even's in his life. He deter- 
mined to visit hospitals and prisens throughout the 
world, and to distribute tracts in foreign languages. He 
commenced his travels by a journey of four thousand 
miles through Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Russia, 
returning through Poland and Prussia, and distributing 
his tracts broadcast. In 1876 he crossed Norway and 
Sweden to the Arctic circle, and made the entire circuit 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. During the next yeur he pro 
ceeded through Hungary and Transylvania to the seat 
of the Russo-Turkish war. Up to this time he had not 
carried any quantities of the Bible with him, but on 
returning to London in 1876 be asked the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for a grant in the interests of the 
prisons, and for each bed of every hospital, and also 
for the deaf and dumb institutions of Finland. He 
asked for a similar benefaction to the Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Finnish passenger stcamers, and his re 
quest was liberally acceded to. During the next year 
he petitioned for a second supply for Roumanta and 
Servia, the Austrian Emptre, and for the missions of 
France. There were difficulttes In the way of the com 
plete fulfillment of this request, and he therefore deter 
mined to take his Scripture literature along with him 
and in 1878 he left St. Petersburg with two wagon lowls 
of Scriptures and tracts whi h he distributed on his 
way through Moscow, and on the Gukhona and Dwina 
© Archangel, returalng overland to St. Petersburg, 





during which trip he traveled five thousand five hun- 
dred miles, and gave away twenty five thousand publl- 
cations. In 1879 he traveled across Asia to the prisons 
and mines of Siberia, leaving behind him Bibles and 
tracts in every room of every hospital and every prison 
throughout Siberia, to the extent of nearly fifty-six 
thousand copies ; after which he continued his journey 
round the world oéa Japan and San Francisco, crossing 
America, and coming bome in a transatlantic steamer, 
having completed another tour of twenty-five thousand 
five hundred and ten miles. During the next year he 
went to Mount Ararat in Armenia, returning by Con- 
stantinople, Athens, and Rome, still distributing his 
tracts and Bibles; and his journey in 1883-84 wes 
the most adventurous and dangerous, he says, of all his 
experiences. He traveled through Russian Central 
Asia, including Kuldji, Bokbara, and Khiva, fre- 
quently in peril of his life, but doing his du'y with the 
full belief that he woild come out alive if only for the 
reason that ne was dving his Master's work! He dis 
tributed on this last occasion five thousand Scriptures, 
and eleven thousand other nublications ; and I suppose 
the story of his adventures wiil, in due course, be pub 
lishel by one of the great book houses of the United 
States. Dr. Lansdell is known among his frieuds for his 
tremendous earnestness and vizor. He is a great worker 
and a strong man. His appearance is quite clerical ; he 
is dark, swarthy almost ; wears the trad‘tional Briti-h 
side whiskers ; has a low, compact forehead, dark hair, 
is of medium height, and looks the picture of a healthy 


man of strong physique. JosEPH HATTON. 


OFFiCE. 


‘ROM the days of the fine old mail coaches to the 
: present period of telegraphic dispatches and parcel- 
delivery, the history of the British Postal Service has 
always had a speclal interest. With it are connected 
queer stories and odd happenings, crimes, surprises, and 
accidents of all sorts. The Superintendent of the Lon 
don General Post Office, Mr. J. W. Hyde. has made out 
of the excellent material at his hand an entertaining vol 
ume from which the London ‘ Spectator” selects the 
following amusing incidents and icsiructive statistics : 

Mr. Hyde begins ab ovo, of course, with some chapters 
on ‘Old Roads,” ‘ Postboys,” ‘Stage and Mail 
Coaches,” etc ; but he soon gets to work with his proper 
sudject, and from hi; earlier piges we shall cull no more 
than a sentence from Mendelssohn's charming account 
of his coach experiences, and a possibly apocryphal 
anecdote. Says the great composcr; ‘I sat on the box 
by the coachman, whoasked me whether I flirted much, 
and made me talk a good deal, and taught me the slang 
of horsemanship” Mendelssohn was a very handsome 
man, and this will explain the genial coacbman’s first 
query; but we have our doubts about the “slang of 
horsemanship’’ which he thought he had acquired. 
The anecd.te runs thus, and marks the amari aliquid 
which rose, in the shape of hurriedly interrupted 
repasts, from the joys which travelers tasted in days 
when Englishmen were heartier and kindlier, on the 
road, at all events, than they are at present : 

** One passenger was eqial to the occasion. Leisurely 
sipping his tea and eating his toast, this traveler was 
found by the landlord in the breakfast-room. When the 
other passengers were seated, and the coach was on the 
point of starting, Boniface appealed to him to take his 
place, or that he would be left behind. ‘ But,’ replied 
the traveler, ‘ that [ will not du till I have a spoon to 
sup my egg.’ A glance apprised the landlord that not a 
spoon adorned the table, and, rushing out, he detained 
the coach while all the passengers were searched for the 
missing articles. Then out came the satisfied traveler, 
who also submitted to be searched, and afterwards 
mounted the coach ; and, as the coach drove off, he 
called to the landlord to look inside the teapot, where the 
artful traveler had placed the dozen spoons, wiih the 
double object of cooling the tea for his second cup and 
detaining the coach till be drank it.” 

In his chapter on the ‘‘ Amount of Work ” done by the 
Post Office, Mr. Hyde has many stilking facts to record. 
Tuey are not, of course, so novel as they are striking ; 
but many readers will be glal to have them here io a 
permanent form. Quite In accordance with Buckle’s 
anticipation, we find that letters posted without ad 
dresses number 28 000 in a year, and that the value found 
in these ‘‘ derelict missives” is usually about £8,000 
And now let the reader ask himself: If 478 000 news 
papers are sent yearly to the Dead- Letter Office, and 


(nearly) 500.000 post-cards, how many book packels 
woull be likely to reach the same destination? Asa 
matter of fact, 5,000,000 do For circulars are classed 
as book packets; and the addr ssea on circulars, says 
M Hy cle at ften taken by advertisers from old direc 
thor mr ube lalole sOUTOes 
Mr. Ilyde waxes eloquent acd even po al over 

ortera employed by the Post On Solder ‘ 
village bDiacksmilhs, tlere of the sol woodmen. and 
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even tailors ‘‘ have formed the theme of song ;” but our 
sorters are a race unsung. They will fin! their rates 
sacer some day, no doubt; and we trust that wheo he 
comes he will eschew Mr. Hyde's abominable word 
‘‘gortation.” Meanwhile we gladly quote some re- 
marks of his on a sorter’s qualifications, ‘‘ These are,” 
he says, ‘‘self-command—necessary when working 
against time; activity in his person, so as to meet any 
sudden strain of work; a m:thodical habit, and—the 
sine qua non of asorter—a quick, prehensile, and retent- 
ive memory. 4» much has a sorter to learn that a man 
without a head can never distinguish himself; and an 
educational test, except as a measure of xcquirements in 
a collateral way, is of very little use. A sorter’s success 
rests chiefly upon natural aptitude.” True enough, no 
doubt, and applicable to many besides sorters ; nor will 
the ‘‘ educational test” deserve or gain much more ap 
proval than this from practical men till it is applied by 
examiners who have themselves a ‘ natural aptitude” 
for the vocation to which they have been called 

We must omit, we find, a great many ‘‘ curiosities” 
which we had marked for extract in Mr. Hyde’s chap- 
ters on the ‘‘ Pigeon Post,” on ‘‘ Abuse of tha Franking 
Privilege, and other Petty F.auds,” on ‘‘ Strange Ad- 
dresses,” and on ‘‘ Telegraphic Bunders.” But these 
titles are suggestive enough of amusing reading, and 
space forbids us from quoting more than asingle abuse of 
the franking privilege, whereby a ‘‘ De. Crichton, carry- 
ing with him acow and divers other necessarivs,” was not, 
as Mr Hyde gravely says, ‘“‘actually passed through the 
post-office,” but was admitted fortransport on board the 
special packet ships of Government Under the head 
of ‘‘ Petty Frauds” are given some answers in reply to 
the following advertisement: ‘* An elderly bachelor of 
fortune, wishing to test the credulity of the public, and 
to benefit and assist others, will send a suitable present 
of genuine worth to all who will send him seventeen 
stamps—demanded merely as atoken of confidence.” 
The number of stamps which this swindler received 
may be guessed from the fact that between 300 and 400 
letiers, each containing seventeen stamps, reached the 
Dea Letter Office—owing, doubtless, to his having 
‘moved on’ from the places where he had lived, in 
consequence of their becoming too warm to hold h m 

Toe chapter describing ‘* How Letters are Lost” is, if 
not the most amusing, the most instructive. in this book. 
It opens with a statement which, coming from one whé 
writes, as Mr. Hyde does, with authority, is ominous, 
‘It is quite a common occurrence,” he says, ‘for let- 
ters—especially letters of a smell siz:—which are dropped 
into a letter-box, to slip inside newspapers or book- 
packets, and miscarry.” There are other causes at 
work to briog about this consummation, and chief 
amongst these is the almost incredible carelessness 
which is often shown when money and other valuables 
are sent unregistered. Mr. Hyde good-naturedly attrib- 
utes this carelessness to the confidence which the public 
place in the servants of the Post Office; and the most 
flattering specimen of this confidence, he says, ‘‘ fell to 
be performed by a person at Leeds, who, desiring to 
send a remittance to a friend, folded a five-pound note 
in two, wrote the address on the back of it, and, without 
cover or registration, consigned it to the letter-box.” 
Some very curious stories are to!d in this book of letters 
intercepted by ra’s and birds; and the fate of a check 
for £1,000 that was recently dropped on London Bridge 
during a snowstorm, and cast into the Thames with the 
snow, might support tne thesis that paper born to be 
burned can never be drowned. The check in question 
was found adhering to a block of ice off Deptford, and 
restored to the firm who drew it. Unler the head of 
‘Old Complainis,” Mr, Hyde quotes, with great glee, 
Mr. Trollope’s inimitable account of his adventure with 
‘*a gentleman in County Cavan.” It Is certainly a gem 
in its way, and Mr. Hyde bas capped it with some ex- 
cellent stories from other sources. ‘* Singular Coinct- 
dences ”” form the subject of the next chapter, and these 
are succeeded by ‘ Savings-Bunk Curiosities.’ From the 
latter we extract the following morceau 

‘* The envelopes supplied to depositurs, in which they 

send their books to headquarters, have withio the flap 
a space provided to receive the depositor’s address, asd 
the request is printed underneath, ‘State here whether 
tbe above address is permanent.’ This request has 
called forth such rejoinders as these: ‘ Here we have no 
continuing city ;’ ‘ This {s not our rest ;’ ‘ Heaven is our 
home ;’ ‘ Yes, D. V.’ In one case the reply was, ‘ No, 
OD. V., for the place is beastly damp and unhealthy ;’ 
while another depositor, belng floored by the wording 
of the inquiry, wrote, ‘ Doant know what *‘ permanent” 





is 

Dr. Lewis, who held the post of Medical Otlicer in the 
General Post Oitice, London, for mauy years, has sup 
plied Mr. Iiyde with samples of some answers received 

»>bis medical inquiries concerring | inte for em 
ployment Father had supsirok i | caught tt of 
hin lL caught Tiber fever to t llackney Road 

l heacl burs yor | 1 head My ala Let f oom 
puis } ‘ f ‘ ‘ M liyde 
hopes tha he ale fa ; anawer from future 
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It is impossible that girls graduating from these col- | education which bas arcuscd a prejudice against it! The Spectator is so fortunate as to escape now and then 
leges should not be especially impressed by the pe- | as undesirable. from the every-man-for-himself atmosphere of the city to a 


culiar condition which obtains there. They have an 
esprit de corps, arising from the fact that they are 
consciously assisting at a novel and notable experi- 
ment. They have heard numberless addresses and 
had a great many arguments all bearing upon the 
subject of the higher education of women. They 
cannot enter into conversation of a serious sort but 
the subject comes to the front, and they have been 
bantered upon their collegiate life until they are fur- 
nished with an armory of keen weapons of retort. 
Hence, added to the personal consciousness of new 
mental power which is to be put to use, is a social 
consciousness : they must maintain the honor of the 
noblesse to which they belong. 

Now, the practical solution of the problem how to 
make the eollegiate life open into a still more gener- 
ous and purposeful experience must vary in partic- 
ulars with every particular instance ; but there is one 
general consideration which we think pertains to all, 
and is capable of very varied application. It lies in 
the very notion of college as interpreted in the ex- 
pansion of modern human society. The old college 
was a collection of persons who, in the main, con- 
tinued under this association through life. Its most 
particular expression was in the monastery. It fur- 
nished a basis for religious and intellectual society 
out of which one and another went on missions of 
piety or learning, but to which such returned, always 
finding the same substantial society, baving an un- 
broken continuity. The college of modern days 
exhibits a fragment only of the old idea. Its mo- 
nasticism is a limited one. For four yeara only do 
its mass of members remain together. Its continu- 
ity is held in personal form by the small body of 
resident instructors. Society outside quickly absorbs 
the ordinary component parts of the college, and col- 
legiate life becomes to such only a passing incident 
of their early years. 

So, too, in the corresponding form of the convent- 
ual life which is recognized as the nunnery. That 
never played so important a part in history as the 
monastery, and it has not passed through so distinct 
an evolution. The nunnery is to-day practically a 
training school for the two great womanly profes- 
sions of the care of the sick and the teaching of 
the young. The colleges for women have had little 
direct relation to the nunnery. They have copied the 
colleges for men, and represent to-day a variation of 
those institutions. Hence when we speak of the 
expansion of modern human society as denoted in the 
development of colleges, we think of collezes for 
women as parallel to colleges for men, and in a 
measure sprung from the same origin. 

Our point, then, is that as the college has been 
more and more absorbed into the constitution of 
modern society, so that it no longer is aloof from it, 
but is yearly becoming an integral part, so the solu- 
tion of the difficulty presented in the graduation of 
educated women will be found in the slow disappear- 
ance of a marked line of demarkation between colle- 
giate life and society. On either side of that line 
will be found a constantly increasing area of common 
ground. During the college course the apprehension 
of the great facts of human life and destiny will be 
less scholastic and more humane. After graduation 
the methods acquired in college training will continue 
to be applied under new conditions and upon a more 
definite scale. 

Let us illustrate our meaning by a single instance. 
There is a mode of studying history which has often 
obtained in colleges and schools, and is now giving 
way before a more reaconable method. It supposed 
history to be monumental and, indeed, sepulchral. 
It put it altogether in the past tense. It accumulated 
a great array of facts, told off dates with precision, 
busied itself with the articulation of human life, and 
dismissed students with a conception, even of the 
history of their own country, scaicely more living 
than that which one might hold of a shell cast up by 
the waves and emptied of its inhabitant. A girl sent 
home to her family after such a training might go on 
tor some time under the impulse of her collegiate 
life; she might read book after book, storing away 
new facts and adding to her knowledge, without even 
materially altering her conception of history. Such a 
state of things would.agree very well with the old- 
fashioned notion of college study, and a subsequent 
extension of student life into the unfavorable condi- 
tions of society. Ten to one such a girl would either 
become a bookworm or would some day let her book 
fall from her grasp, never to be lifted again. It is, 
moreover, such a conception as this of the higher 





There is, however, another attitude toward histor- 
ical study taken in college, as we have intimated, 
which issues in different results. This mode of 
studying history accepts Freeman's sententious dic. 
tum, ‘‘ History is past Politics, and Politics present 
History,” and even carries it further, or rather uses 
the word politics in its largest sense, to denote all 
science of associated organic life. Under the influ- 
ence of this idea the teacher of history and the class 
taught are engaged in the penetrating study of an 
organism, of which living types constantly recur to 
the thought. The study of ancient history, almost 
as much as that of their own country, is the study 
of life. The mind learns to observe its own move- 
ments and to recognize in them the embryonic life 
of nations. Society is resolved into ‘its component 
parts, but always with the recollection that the reso. 
lution is a mere intellectual act, for society in nature 
is not atomic. Thus history becomes, not a vast 
museum of specimens, to which one may add, and 
which one may arrange in a fine method, but human 
nature itself, led along great paths of destiny, and 
spontaneously manifesting its infinite variety. 

The girl who has acquired in college such a con- 
ception of history as this returns to her native vil- 
lage. Will she lack material for the indefinite ex- 
tension of her study? Not only will she read the 
daily paper with better judgment, and be able to 
give politics a perspective, but if she has been well 
equipped she will have it in her power to add to the 
general stock. She will notice with delight that 
there are social and political forms in her neighbor- 
hood which offer fresh contributions to historical 
study. Even in more modest shape there will lie 
close at hand subjects of human interest. How 
came her neighborhood to be settled? What was 
the stock which there made a new start? She goes 
about with her note-book or her retentive memory 
among the old families with as much zest as a young 
geologist, trained in the same spirit, goes with ham- 
mer to the hillside rocks. The whole life of the 
community about her becomes lifted into cosmic 
value. There is no break in her inner experience. 
College, with its associations, has been left behind, 
but there is an unbroken continuity of that interest 
which gave college its special work. 

This illustration might be repeated in other depart- 
ments of intellectual life. What we contend for is 
such a conception of study in college as shall not spend 
its force within college walls, but expand with the ex- 
panding opportunities of post-graduate life. The 
beginning must be in college, and it must be such a 
beginning as anticipates no formal end, and does not 
contain within itself the prophecy of an end. If 
such a result follows upon the present great experi- 
ment of collegiate education for women, then we 
may anticipate in American social life a dignity, an 
enthusiasm, an honorable and generous ambition, 
which shall give a true nobility to the State. For if 
we have confessed heretofore that men are what 
women make them, how much more confidently we 
may anticipate a larger growth if the educated 
women of each succeeding generation are themselves 
enriched and broadened in their personal aims and 
occupations ! 








THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator is a frequent visitor at a house where a well- 
worn ‘‘Pronouncing Handbook” lies on the parlor table, 
where “ The Orthoépist”’ and ‘‘ The Verbalist’’ and ‘‘ Don’t” 
and ‘Discriminate’ jostle each other on the book-shelf, 
Webster and Worcester lie in near ambush (Stormonth has 
been ordered), and where he (the Spectator) is afraid to open 
his mouth lest he be asailed by ‘Ah! Mr. Spectator, what 
is ‘your authority for that pronunciation ?’’ or “ Ah! Mr. 
Spectator, 1 notice you lengthen the penult.”” 

The Spectator thinks he duly feels the importance of cor- 
rect speech, and appreciates the praiseworthy struggles of 
this generation to that end. At the same time, he confesses 
to an occasional impatience of the struggle. ‘‘ Think,’ he 
moralizes, ‘* think what oracles we should all become if we 
were as careful what we say as we are how we say it |”? He 
remembers certain men and women whom he has from 
time to time heard speak the English language, whose well- 
chosen words flowed forth as unconsciously and naturally 
as a bird’s song. A well-dressed woman, he says, should 
not think of her dress. It isa part of herself. Soa good 
talker should not think of his words. They should come 
spontaneously, the right word leaping forth to the thought 
by a natural affinity, and taking the right form of itself. 
You turn out your toes in walking, do you not? Bunt how 
often do you think of it? Master the language. . Then let 
the words and the accents take care of themselves. Weigh- 
ing, comparing, and discussing are not elegant speech. Let 
us hope, however, they may lead to it; and the Spectator 
will do all he can to hasten the day. 





certain rural community where refreshingly simple and 
friendly ways prevail. 

As he leaves the main line of railway and takes his seat in 
the car on the Oldtown branch, be has at first a feeling of 
having intruded on some private excursion or picnic party, 
and is fain to apologize for his presence. Nods and smiles 
glance about the car, scraps of local intelligence are com- 
municated, the last party or wedding commented on, or 
the last death mentioned with low tones and perhaps some 
kindly tears. The stranger is regarded with well-bred inter- 
est, and it is not long before overtures toward acquaintance 
are begun. 

When the branch train is left for the horse-car these 
effects are intensified. The vehicle trundlesalong, now and 
then stopping as if by magic. No jerking of straps or 
shouting here. The very horses know where chey are ex- 
pected to stop, and car calculate to a second the time 
required for old Lady Mary to be helped out and turn to 
make her bow to the whole establishment before she enters 
her house. If thedriver leaves us crawling up the hill, and 
rushes off to give a violent pull to somebody’s door-bell, 
don’t be alarmed. He is only delivering a library book, or 
a bottle of medicine, which he has been commissioned to 
procure at the Center. Presently he will throw the reins 
over the horses’ back, or, if some gentleman passenger is 
on the platform, get him to take them, while he comes in to 
collect the fares. He is sure to be inquired of by some one 
as to the health of his wife and baby, and if it is near Chris- 
mas time the ladies are likely to be whisperingin one corner 
about the annual present to be given him ; for so obliging 
and faithful a public servant is by no means to go unre- 
warded. : 

“Leave you at Mrs. A.’s?’’ the worthy man replies to 
the Spectator. ‘‘ Ye-es,sir, But,’ with an air of the friend- 
liest concern—‘‘ but Mis’ A. ain’t to home, She’s gone to 
sewin’ society. Took her down las’ trip.” 





The Spectator is surprised to notice how generally the 
artists refuse to discover anything helpful in instantaneous 
photography. Judging from their remarks, one might al- 
most suppose them inspired by a feeling of jealousy, asif the 
camera were an unworthy competitor, to be systematically 
snubbed and depreciated. ‘‘ What possible use can it be to 
us,’ they say, ‘‘to know how a horse or a sheep holds its 
neck and legs while springing over a barrier ?’? Even when 
they leave this exposed outwork of defense they add: 
“ Anyway, we are sure it doesn’t hold its head and legs 
that way ; and, even if it did, we should be insane to think 
of reproducing it on canvas !” 

But do they not overlook the real benefits that the camera 
is capable of conferring? Not only does it give the artist 
detailed views of landscapes which he may desire to retain 
in memory, but it permits him to catch changing cloud- 
forms and transient effects of light and shadow upon water 
and land—memoranda that ought to prove invaluable to 
him, both by emphasizing his own impressions and giving 
him hints to work out in the studio, so as to impress others 
with their verity. It takes but short experience to show 
that. out-of-door sketching is subject to a serious draw- 
back in the constantly varying appearance of the same 
objects, owing to atmospheric and other conditions. These 
the camera avoids. 

Where action is concerned, the helpfulness of the photo- 
graph would seem even more marked. Its representations 
of the sheep or horse in flight over a wall, the sweep of the 
violinist’s arm, the movements of the dan2er or skater, the 
strokes of the mower or blacksmith, may none of them be 
available for exact reproduction, nor is it desirable that 
they should be; but they must certainly prove instructive 
to the careful observer, by stimulating his perceptive fao- 
ulties, and helping him to really see what he looks at. Hu- 
man eyes vary vastly in their powersof observation, and so 
do the minds behind the eyes, No doubt both can be culti- 
vated by proper exercise, Artificial means of extending the 
eye’s range, by means of glasses, are readily utilized by the 
near-sighted artist. But all are near-sighted as compared 
with the camera. That is but a pair of stronger glasses, and 
its employmert seems quite as legitimate. Compared with 
that, the keenest of lynx eyes are purblind, and the most 
alert of human minds sluggish. Give the camera a single 
wink’s time, and it takes in everything at lightning glance. 
It sees things that eye hath never seen, and will never see. 
We may observe the horse as he prepares to spring, 
and again when he has sprung, but never his springing. 
The essential part, the action, conveys to the retina 
merely a blur. We may see the mower begin and com- 
plete his rapid strokes, but the action itself, the mowing, 
is lost to us; and even if the arrested motion be simulated 
by the most cunning of models, the result is one related to 
still life, and cannot compare with the record that the cam- 
era gives us. 


During a recent trip through New England, the Spectator 
was impressed anew with the fact that this section is pre- 
eminently the land of homes ; and he was led to compare its 
home life with that of France, 3s studied during several so- 
journs in that country. Paris and its outward aspects are 
familiar to most American travelers, but Paris is not France. 
It might almost be said that it is not French. It is cosmo- 
politan. The Parisians, as a rule, are excitable, grasping, 
and to some extent frivolous; they love change, they love 
to overturn things. The country people, on the contrary, 
are generally honest, hard-working, law-abiding ; they love 
their families and homes, are generous and kind-hearted, 
peaceable in disposition and submissive to authority ; they 
are not iconoclasts ; they love to build up, and to build per- 
manently. 

Throughout France you find few of what may be called 
** farmhouses,’’? There are farms everywhere, fertile and 
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highly cultivated, but the land-owner lives !n the lordly 
chateau on yonder bill; while in the town at the foot of the 
hill live the laborera. The houses are not scattered. They 
are clustered into hamlets and villages, often remote from 
the fields where the laborers are accustomed to work. 

Take, for example, the village of Chaumes, near tho cele- 
brated Arcy milk farm, about thirty-five miles southeast of 
Paris. Around Chaumes, for many miles, stretch cultivated 
plaing, which in August are yellow with grain and pink with 
lucern. As you approach it by the broad, well-kept digh- 
way, lined on either side by poplars, scarcely a house of any 
kind is to be seen for miles, Tho farmers who have tilled 
these fertile fields all live in Chaumes. During the harvest- 
ing they leave their homes in the town at about 4 a.m., and 
walk to the field where their duty lies, often miles distant, 
They carry with them their tools and food, together with an 
umbrella. Every man, woman, and child carries an um- 
brella, for that is their house by day, to shield them from 
sun as Well as shower. From that hour until dusk Chaumes 
is deserted. Even the dogs have gone to the fields. Allthe 
able-bodied women are raking and hoeing. Only the old 
women, and the school-children, and the schoolmaster, and 
the priest are left to guard the town. 

I visited Chaumes on a hot August day, on my way to the 
Arcy Farm. It was practically depopulated. The doors to 
the houses were closed, but not locked. Many of the win- 
dows were open, giving free entrance to light and air. 
Here and there old women sat on the doorsteps knitting, 
with young children at their knees. Hearing singing as I 
passed the schoolhouse, I went in and introduced myself to 
the master. With the exception of the stage-driver, and 
the priest whom I afterward met in the church, this school- 
master was the only man I saw. 

At eight, twelve, four, and nine o’clock the farm laborers 
take short repasts, often followed by a nap. Their diet is 
sparing and simple. They eat but little m:at, and the wine 
they drink is quite as innocent as most water. I may add 
here that intemperance is rarer in France, both in and out 
of the citiés, than in any other country with which I am 
acquainted. At 8 or 9 p.m. they return to their homes. 
They earn from thirty to forty cents a day during harvest- 
ing, besides findings. They work hard and long. They 
have not even their Sundays in which to rest—or, at most, 
only Sunday afternoons. 

When I visited Lanne a few days subsequently, I found 
that town similarly deserted, only more completely. A 
shower threatened, and everybody was in the fields hasten- 
ing to load the ripe grain and carry it to a place of safety. 
I met the schoolmaster. School had been dismissed, so 
that the children might lend their hands to the work. Even the 
old women had left Lanne, for tu them belonged the glean- 
ings, which the harvesters would take pains to leave for 
them. Only the coming of the tempest, or of night, or the 
cry of ‘Feu! Feu!’ (Fire! Fire !) could repopulate Lanne. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N our State temperance politics there are Prohibition- 

ists and Prohibitionists. If the State could be polled 
on the simple issues of prohibition and license, as methods 
pure and simple for dealing with the ‘‘drink problem,” 
there would be a heavy prohibitory vote, coming well up 
to a majority. In fact, most of the Prohibitionists in the 
State believe that the Republican party is the best polit- 
ical medium through which to work for law and its 
enforcement. At the Prohibitory Convention in Wor- 
cester, last week, the third party people were represented 
by 404 delegates, probably a third of them being 
women. Ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas, was pres- 
ent, and addressed a large meeting, and was heartily 
cheered. A platform of eight short planks was put 
forth, simple, direct, and positive, emphasizing ‘‘ rigid 
prohibition laws,” the statutes to be ‘‘secured by non- 
partisan means,” female suffrage, ‘‘ compulsory temper- 
ance education,” the overthrow of the power that cen- 
ters in ‘saloons and barrooms” as the surest way to 
secure ‘‘ civil service” and other ‘‘ reforms” of an ‘‘ en- 
lightened policy,” and the adoption of “‘ arbitration ” as 
the solution of the troubles between employers and 
laborers. The only denunciation was aimed at the 
Wyoming massacre ; which is quite remarkable for a 
Massachusetts prohibitory convention. If the third 
party shall work its issues wisely, it will poll a very 
respectable vote. 

Of politics as a whole in the State, there is general 
asphyxia among the people as regards mere party affilia- 
tions, while the party leaders are desperate over the situ- 
ation. They are maneuvering for vantage-ground. 
Of course the Republicans have the State, but the ugly 
‘‘Mugwump” is an annoyance, and they would like 
him to come back, even without the slightest apology 
for his past conduct, The only movements that have 
any real ictus are of the reformatory sort. Cleveland’s 
robustness of administration is stimulating the Boston 
city government, Gamblers and keepers of brothels 
are being brought to the ring-bolt. One morning last 
week in the police court several women pleaded guilty to 
the charge of keeping bad houses, paying their fines of 
$100 and costs. 

Town quarter-millenniums are in order, old Concord 
observing its 250th anniversary last Saturday, and Hing- 
bam holds a similar service this week. At Concord the 
Hon, George F. Hoar was the orator. On former occa- 





sions Edward Everett, Emerson, Kanioul, George Will- 
fam Curtis, and others have fitly depicted the scenes 
and influence of the town where the fathers “first 
planted the standard of liberty and the cross.” Many 
quaint incidents of the town where the ‘ embattled 
farmers stood " are preserved in the archives, The alte 
of the town was purchased of the Indians, and Mr. 
Willard, ‘‘ pointing to the four quarters of the world, 
declared that they had bought three miles from that 
place, east, west, north, and south, and the sald Indians 
manifested their consent thereto,” and the price of the 
purchase was paid by ‘‘a parcel of wampumpenge, 
hatchete, hoes, knives, cotton cloth, and shirts.” I stum- 
bled the past week upon this bit of legislation : in March, 
1708, the State offered to pay ‘* £100 per head, out of 
the public treasury, for every scalp of an Indian enemy 
above ten years of age,” and the captives under ten might 
be sold for the benefit of the captors. ‘Lo, the poor 
Indian !” Some laws were enforced in Concord which 
would seem quaint now. In 1689 the town was fined 
five shillings ‘‘ for want of a pair of stocks and a watch- 
house ;” and ten shillings ‘‘ for neglecting a watch, and 
for uon-appearance.” In 1660 the town “ was presented 
for not having a common house of entertainment, and 
ordered to get one before the next Court, under penalty 
of 2s. 6d.” At the same court one man recovered 
twenty shillings damage from another who had called 
him a “ lying rascal.” Old Concord is noted as the place 
where the first Provincial Congress in the Colony assem- 
bled ; where the provisions, supplies, and ammunitions 
purchased by the Colony prospectively for the use of 
the army were stored ; as the scene of the first military 
conflict of the Revolution ; the home of Harvard College 
for a time ; the place for the citizens of Boston to hold 
theirtown meetings in, in 1775, when a representative 
was elected to the first General Court of the Colony ; 
and, after the adoption of the State Constitution, as the 
place of meeting of the Legislature, on account of sick- 
nessin Boston. Pilgrimages will be made to this historic 
town so long as American civilization shall endure and 
the graves of Emerson and Hawthorne shall invite pil- 
grim feet to the peaceful shades of ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow.” 

Harvard University will observe the 250th anniversary 
of its founding next year. 

Business prospects are brightening. The sensitive 
nerve of trade at the banks indicates an improved con- 
dition cf the money market. 

Dr. George B. Spalding, of Manchester, N. H., who 
has resigned his pastorate of the Franklin Street Church 
to accept his call to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Syracuse, has a strong hold on the churches, and will be 
greatly missed by the denomination, both as a councilor 
and as editor of the New Hampshire “Journal.” If 
any lines of mine could reach the pastors in New Eng- 
land by the way of suggestion, I should emphasize the 
necessity of making prominentin their ministry domestic 
loyalty and home purity. The children and young 
people need to be nurtured in the ways of virtue, 
and that continually. Not denunciation and a peril- 
ous depicting of vice, but gentle teaching and lov- 
ing watching, and personal uplift and inspiration, will 
save the next generation from the home degeneracy’ of 
this. To preoccupy the young wind and heart with 
truth is the surest way to keep ou’ the seeds of evil. If 
the pastors would study this problem, and wisely, 
devotedly give it their best service, they would ac- 
complish more in a decade than all the leagues and 
associations could in a quarter of a century. It is 
full time for Christian families to awake to the real 
exigencies of home life. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


NDEPENDENT religious services were conducted 
Sunday by Professor Swing at Central Music Hall, 
and by Dr. H. W. Thomas at the new Opera-House. The 
congregations addressed were very large. Professor 
Swing spoke on “‘ Spiritual Disturbances.” Dr. Thomas 
and his people met in their new place of worship for the 
first time. The audience-room will seat 2,200. The 
seats were all taken, and many stood during the exer- 
cises. 

Most of the pastors were in their pulpits Sunday, and 
during the week have met their people at receptions, 
preparatory to the hard and continuous work of the 
year. At the Monday meetings the Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists reported vacation experiences, though some, 
alas ! had none to give; while the Methodists discussed 
the training school for missionary women, soon to be 
opened under the auspices of the Methodists of Chicago. 
The presence of three missionaries—one from Japan, one 
from China, and one from Spain—all of whom spoke, 
was a feature of the meeting of the Congregationalists. 
The statements made were encouraging. Dr, Gulick, 
formerly of Spain, where his work was most successful, 
is to have charge of a work among the Spanish-speaking 
people of New Mexico, and 1s to be stationed at Las 
Vegas. Mr. Smith, of China, said that it had at length 
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been discovered that the true way to reach the Ohinese 
{a to establish missions {n the country rather than in the 
city. He also alluded to the fact that seven of the mem 
bers of the mission to which he belongs have at one time 
iu thelr life been connected with the First Congregs 
tional Church of Beloit, Wis., an honor in whieh tite 
church may well take pride. 

De. Scudder ts beek from his rest at Bholter Island, 
greatly improved tn health, but still far from strong, Ii 
is doubtful if he will be able to preach twieeaday, The 
church has been closed during the summer for repatra, 
though {ts mission work has been carried on un{nterrupt- 
edly. This is the only Congregational church in the 
city in which services have not been held as usual all 
summer, 

The outlook for the theological seminaries of Chicago 
is unusually bright. The Baptists at Morgan Post are 
overrun with students, and have been for several years. 
The Methodists at Evanston are prosperous. The Pres- 
byterians are astonishing their friends by their rapid 
growth in numbers. The Congregationalists are strain- 
ing every nerve to provide accommodation for the 
young men who have come to them, and the new Epis- 
copal Seminary on Washington Boulevard, elegantly 
equipped in buildings and comfortably endowed, will 
receive students near the close of the month. The 
Seminary of the Reformed Episcopal Church, though 
small in numbers, is yet leading a vigorous life. The 
troubles of the University of Chicago do not seem to 
have destroyed confidence in its future. Over one hun- 
dred students were present at prayers at the opening of 
the term. Arrangements have been made to fill tem- 
porarily the chair of the President and of the single pro- 
fessor who resigned. It is said that a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the boards of control will be made, followed 
by the choice of a competent man to the Presidency, 
and an effort to buy in the property. Newspaper re- 
port says that Dr. Lorimer will be offered the place, 
and that if he accepts the needed funds will be secured, 
and the institution set on its feet once more. We regret 
that Vassar could not secure Dr. Anderson as its Pres- 
ident, but we congratulate the First Baptist Church of 
Salem, Mass., on the call it has given him to be its 
pastor. 

We have had two notable processions the present 
week, and have also been honored with the presence of 
the Army of the Tennessee. Sunday the Anarchists and 
patrons of the Red Flag marched through the streete— 
exactly 2,080 in number, by actual count, so says the 
‘‘Tribune”—with mottoes denouncing government, 
the church, organized labor, capital ; and afterwards lis- 
tened to speakers who, as usual, recommended dyna- 
mite as the panacea for all theirevils, These Anarchists 
were especially indignant that the members of the trades 
unions—the real representatives of the labor interests of 
this clty—uad refused them a place in the grand demon- 
stration they were to make on Monday, their national 
holiday. Their inflammatory harangues created an in- 
terest In Monday’s procession which might not otherwise 
have been felt. Monday’s procession was an imposing 
one. The various trades were well represented. More 
than ten thousand persons marched in line, and while 
they made their demands for fair wages very clear, they 
made it equally evident that they desire no conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. On the whole, the influence 
of the two processions {fe reassuring. We know just 
how many Anarchists we have, and who they are. We 
know their leaders and their demands, We know 
also that nine-tenths of all our laborers are happy, 
contented citizens, as ready to defend the Govern- 
ment and property, if called upon to-day, as the same 
great class of citizens was at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. At the same time there is no denying that labor 
has rights which capital is bound to respect, and that wise 
Christian philanthropy cannot afford to overlook these 
tights or fail to stand up in their defense, 

Miss Ada Sweet, pension agent, has at length gratified 
her superior, Colonel Black, who has followed her with 
spies—so it is said—for several months without being 
able to detect any irregularities in her office, and sent 
her resignation to the President. Mrs, Colonel Mulligan 
fs her successor. Rensselaer Stone succeeds Joel D. 
Harvey as Collector; Mr. Harvey has had the office 
since April, 1876, and has handled over $83,000,000, Mr. 
Stone is likely to prove an honest, capable public serv- 
an‘, but no one can for a moment claim that any regard 
to Civil Service Reform has governed his appointment. 
Republicans ought not to complain, and do not. They 
know that the party in power naturally wishes to con- 
trol official patronage, «nd that ‘‘ fine workers,” ‘‘ parti- 
san” Democrats, like Mr. Stone, ought to be rewarded. 
The truth is, we are yet a great way from the era of 
Civil Service Reform. 

Signs of revival of business are numerous, The 
larger houses report encouraging sales, Some have had 
an old-fashioned boom. Sage observers think hard-pan 
has been reached, and that an era of prosperity has 
begun. 

Cuicago, September 12, 
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H. H. 


By Susan CooLipcs. 


HAT was she most like? Was she like the wind, 
Fresh always, and untircd, intent to find 
New fields to penetrate, new heights to gain ; 
Scattering all mists with sudden, radiant wing ; 
Stirring the languid puises ; quickening 
‘The apathetic mood, the weary brain ? 


Or was she like the sun, whose gift of cheer 
Endureth for all seasons of the year, 
Alike in winter’s cold or summer’s heat ? 
Or like the sea, which brings its gifts from far, 
And still, wherever want and straitness are, 
Lays down a sudden largess at their feet ? 


Or was she like a wood, where light and shade, 
And sound and silence, mingle unafraid ; 
Where mosses cluster, and, in coverts dark, 
Shy blossoms court the brief and wandering air, 
Mysterionsly sweet ; and here and there 
A firefly flashes like a sudden spark ? 


Or like a willful brook, which laughs and leaps 
All unexpectedly, and never keeps 

The course predicted, as it seaward flows ? 
Or like a stream-fed river, brimming high ? 
Or like a frait, where those who love descry 

A pangent charm no other flavor knows ? 


I cannot find her type: in her were blent 
Each varied and each fortunate element 
Which souls combine, with something all her own— 
Sadness and mi: thfuloesu, a chorded strain, 
The tender heart, the keen and searching brain, 
The social zest, the power to live alone. 


Cowrade of comrades—giving man the slip 

To seek in Nature truest comradeship, 
Tenacity and impulse ruled her fate, 

This grasping firmly what that flashed to feel— 

The velvet scabbard and the sword of steel, 
The gift to strongly love, to frankly hate ! 


Patience as strong as was her hopefulness ; 
A joy in loving which grew never less 

As years went on and age drew gravely nigh ; 
Vision which pierced the veiling mists of pain, 
And saw beyond the mortal shadows plain 

The eternal day-dawn broadening in the sky ; 


The love of Doing, and the scorn of Done ; 
The playful fancy, which, like glinting sun, 
No chill could daunt, no loneliness could smother. 
Upon her ardent pulse Death's chillness lies ; 
Closed the brave lips, the merry, questioning eyes. 
She was herself !—there is not such another. 








H. H. 
A REMINISCENCE. 
By Etriot McCormick. 


HE memory of Helen Jackson will always be as- 
sociated in my mind with a personal experience 
which came to me four or five years ago, and in which, 
by the expression of her interest and sympathy, she 
seemed to become a sort of participant. Readers of The 
Christian Union in 1881 may perhaps recall a sketch 
which I contributed to the paper at that time, of a little 
boy, the beautiful promise of whose early life was too 
suddenly cut off by death. This, as it happened, came 
under Mrs. Jackson’s notice, and led her to express in a 
letter to me her admiration of the lad’s sweetness and 
heroism und«r circumstances of the greatest affliction. 
Bhortly afterward it became my duty to expand the 
sketch into a memorial volume, and, knowing Mrs. 
Jackson's interest in the subject, I ventured to write 
her, asking for a few verses which might appropriately 
intoluce the text. To this letter I received no reply. 
Weeks and months went by, the book was finished, and 
the verses did not come. I knew that Mrs. Jackson had 
meanwhile left New York for the far West, and I was 
obliged to conclude either that she had not received my 
letter, or that in the preparations for her journey she had 
not found opportunity to answer it. My acquaintance 
‘with her hardly justified my making a second request, 
and so, without further waiting, and lacking the verses, 
1 sent the volume to the press. 

It is one of the griefs of my life, and I shall never 
quite get over it, that the poem was really wriiten, 
brought or sent to my office—probably while I was 
away—and in some manner mysteriously lost. This I 
learned when Mrs. Jackson acknowledged the copy of 
the volume which I sent her. I had expressed my re- 
gret that it was not enriched by the verses which she 
probably did not have time to write; and she told mein 
reply that, asa matter of fact, she had written them, and 
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was greatly disappointed on learning for the first time 
that they had not reached me. [ then made a careful 
search for them, but a year had meanwhile elapsed, and 
no one recollected ever having seenthem. Neither had 
Mrs. Jackson—as afterward transpired—preserved a 
copy, 80 that the loss was irreparable. I shall always 
mourn over it, not only for my personal interest in the 
subject, but because I know that it must have been one 
of her best and tenderest pieces of work. 

Somewhat later, when Mrs. Jackson had read the lit- 
tle book, she sent me another letter, which I shall rever- 
ently preserve as long asI live, and with the greater 
reverence now that she is gone. I hesitate about pub- 
lishing it—and cannot, indeed, publish it all—on account 
of its too personal character; and yet it seems to me 
unfair to monopolize £0 delicate a bit of autobiography 
and £0 exquisite a disclosure of the writer's personality. 
Those who knew Mrs. Jackson only through her pub- 
lished writings ought not to be denied the privilege of 
learning something more than they afford of the depth 
and tenderness of her richly endowed nature. And so I 
venture to publish enough of the letter to serve this pur- 
pose, with the feeling that after all Iam only giving it 
that publicity which I should do if I read it to Mrs. 
Jackson’s and my own personal friends. Its deep pathos 
becomes the more marked when one remembers that the 
death of her little boy Jeft her quite alone in the world. 

The letter is dated San Diego, March 14, 1882, and, 
after alluding to the recelpt of the memorial, goes on to 
Bay : 

. . . » [have been crying over it again. I think I have 
never read anything in my life which moved me 80 pro- 
foundly ss the story of that child's life. I grieve very 
much that my verses in memory of him could not have 
gone into this beautiful volume as a slight token of my 
reverent adm'ration for his heroism and loveliness. I 
wish this book could be circulated as a gospel. I do not 
believe any child could read it without being braver, 
purer, maniier all his life for the memory of it. I envy 
you the having known Davie, having been loved by 
him, and having had the privilege of writing this sketch. 

I wieh I could recall my verses about Davie, but even 
the plan of the poem has gone from my mind entirely, 
except that it turned on the “ Happy New Year,” his 
last words. I know it was a poem of some length. I 
wrote it at the Barkeley, and efther mailed it there or 
left it at The Christian Union office myself. I suppose 
if I had done the latter it could not have been lost ; and 
yet I have a vague impression somehow of having car- 
ried it there myself, and having been disappointed at 
not finding you in, and having left the envelope with 
the black porter. There is just one chance of my find- 
ing a rough draft of itamong my papers at the Berke- 
ley. I hope I may. 

One reason that I am so moved by tbe story of Davie’s 
life is that my own boy, who died at the age of nine 
years avd three months, showed similar traits of charac- 
ter in his short illness. It was only three days long, 
but was of acute distress—from malignant diphtheria— 
and his patience and sweetness seemed miraculous. His 
last words were, after kissing me for good-by over and 
over: ‘‘I wish I could wait for you, mamma, but you 
must come very fast.” (I was ill of the same disease at 
the time, and had told him I was sure I should not live 
very long after him.) He understood distinctly that he was 
dying, and had no fear; said he would give my love to 
his father and to his little brother whom he had never 
reen, and added : ‘‘ Let Richie have any of my play- 
things he likes best.” (Richie was his favorite cousin.) 
He begged to be allowed to get out of bed, and go into 
the room where his cousins were sleeping, and kiss them 
for good-by, but was pacified when I told him that it 
woula give them the diphtheria if he were to kiss them. 
The doctor who was with us could not keep back his 
tears. He said he had never seen such a death-bed. 

My boy would be a man aow—twenty seven years 
old. But every moment of that night is as vivid to me 
as if it were yesterday. I shall never be so old that I 
can think of it or of him without tears. 

Forgive me for this personal letter. I write it because 
you loved Davie so. 


Yours always truly, HELEN JACKSON. 








POCHIASTRY. 
By Jun1an HawrTnHorne. 


ERE the man in the moon, or any other person 

as ill informed as he, to ask Mr. Herbert Spen- 

cer what, in bis opinion, was the Alpha and Omega of 

Sociology, that distinguished philosopher would per- 
haps answer, “‘ Pockets !” 

Certainly, man and the Pocket have advanced 
toward the millennium side by side; and the former 
would never have become the civilized being that he is 
without the ateistance of the latter. History itself (if you 
look closely into the matter) is but a record of the evo- 
lution of the human pocket. God made man ; but man 
made the pocket ; and it is his alter ego—his sine qua 
non—the connecting link between the spiritual and the 





material worlds. Nor is this all ; the career of the Pocket 
is not yet complete. Great as is its social power to-day, 
our grandchildren may I{ve to find themselves not so 
much its associates as its humble vassals and appendages, 
It is remarkable that, in these book-making days, no 
Jearned and abstruse work upon the Philosophy of 
Pockets has ever appeared. Carlyle wrote the Philosophy 
of Clothes ; but unless a second Carlyle appears, the world 
seems likely to be kept waiting for a companion volume to 
‘* Sartor Resartus.” Let us endeavor, however, to touch 
upon a few of the more sallent points of the subject. 

Pockets, in their moral aspect, may be regarded as the 
symbol of selfishness; hence we must dismiss as im- 
probable the notion that they were in existence before 
tte fall. But when Adam was detected eating the 
apple, the need of a pocket to hide thecore in was 
doubtless impressed upon him ; and in the lack of any 
artificial receptacle, he must, in the burry of the mo- 
ment, have thrust it inside his cheek. Among savages 
and street Arabs this primitive pocket has ever since 
then remained in use; and we have read somewhere 
(perhaps it was in Spenscr’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene”) about a 
certain monster which pocketed its young, in the presence 
of immediate danger, by swallowing them. Darwinians, 
indeed, are understood to maintain that Adam borrowed 
his expedient from the monkey in the Zodlogical 
Gardens, which, as every schoolboy knows, stuffs super- 
fluous nuts and ginger-snaps into a pouch somewhere 
down his neck ; or (to go back still further) from the 
origina] primeval cell or pocket which was the progenitor 
of all living organisms. The majority of students, how- 
ever, will be content to begin at Adam, and, giving him 
due credit for presence of mind, if not for originality, 
proceed to trace the Pocket—the creature of the acqulast- 
tive instinct—in its progress through the eges which 
have succeeded our first tailless ancestor. 

If it be true (as there is every reason to believe) that 
pockets and character reciprocally influence each other, 
the profound connoisseur of human nature will infer 
from an analysis of the moral condition of mankind at 
any given period of the world’s history the state of the 
Pocket at the same epoch, and vice versa. Speaking in a 
general way, the nomadic and pastoral races appear to 
have been content with asimple bag or wallet, which was 
worn slung over the shoulder, or attached to the belt. 
Moat of theearly words translated by our ‘‘ pocket,” such 
as the Latin pochia, the Anglo-Saxon poca, and the old 
English poke, signify, not pocket in the modern sense, 
but pouch. The grand inventive inspiration which 
rendered this pouch incorporate with the dress would 
seem to have been of comparatively recent date. Long 
previous to that time, however, the word had entered, 
both naturally and metaphorically, into the language. 
Poachers are pocketers ; and the purchase of a pig ina 
poke is a piece of jmprudence so ancient as to have be- 
come proverbial. With the interesting complexity of 
human life, and its real or artificial requirements, pock- 
ets multiplied ; and if we may judge of the future by the 
past, they will go on multiplying ad infinitum. Throw 
onan ulster over your shooting-jacket, and then count 
how many pockets you have. Where is this to end? 
Are we ultimately to become physical as well as moral 
microcosms—pocket universes, yawning at every pore ? 
And shall we, by operation of the Jaws of heredity and 
selection, be born into this breathing world with a com- 
plete set of pockets ready made? and finally, having 
pocketed everything, end by pocketing ourselves, and 
soswing round the circle back to the primordial cell once 
more? Or will a reaction set in by and by, and bring 
about a-pocketless millennium ? 

Be that as it may, the present age, at all events, is a 
pock*t age; the pocket, both ideal and concrete, has 
entered into every phase of existence, ineomuch that we 
can hardly dive deeply into our pockets without caus- 
ing our souls to wince. We are under a twofold im- 
pulse—to detect analogies of the pocket in nature and 
the world, and to reduce nature and the world to 
pocket compass. In obedience to the former tendency 
we talk of nights ‘‘ dark as a pocket ;” of ‘‘ pocketing an 
affront ;” of a ‘‘ pocket conscience,” a ‘‘ pocket hero ;” 
we call Monaco a “pocket kingdom ;” and ring a 
thousand other changes on the idea, which will occur 
to apy one upon a little reflection. In the other direction, 
besides our old familiar pocket Bibles, pocket pistols, 
pocket dressing-cases, and pocket overcoats, we are now 
being provided with pocket bath tubs, pocket easels, 
nocket bedsteads, pocket canoes, and pocket shelter- 
tents. Having reached this stage of development, it 
needs no prophetic ghost come from the grave to 
foretell the man who shall reside in a well-furnished 
pocket mansion, drive out in a rocket electric phaeton, 
profess a pocket religion, yield up a pocket soul, and be 
interred in a pocket coffin. Already we may perceive 


that this accommodating pocket is in truth a formidable 
monster, a sort of Frankenstein, which we have indeed 
started on its career, but which we are powerless to 
check or control. 

In order fully to realize the impressive fact that our 
pockets are in truth our other selves—and not our 
secondary selves either—we have only to picture to 
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ourselves the kind of reception” which an individual 
destitute of pockets, and of what goes into them, would 
meet with in any civilized community. He would be 
shunned, abandoned—an outcast, a pariah—unsuccored, 
discountenanced, and discredited. Men are suspicious 
‘of even the most engaging stranger until they have 
(figuratively, of course) picked his pockets ; and would 
look askance at their most familiar friend were he to 
turn up some morning out of pocket. For the pocket, 
more surely than the apparel, now proclaims the man. 
We become acquainted with one another through our 
pockets, we fall in love and are married with a view 
to our pockets, we go to war or accept arbitration at 
the instance of our pockets, and in deferencs to our 
pockets we murder, rob, lie, and accept political pre. 
ferment. When a dead body is discovered, we look, 
in order to its identification, first in its pockets, and 
only afterwards inits face ; and that suicide must indeed 
despise life who, before committing the rash act, will 
empty his pockets. The pockets of a prisoner are 
searched as a sign that he is henceforth deposed from 
his position as a responsible human being. The test 
of our power over a man {fs the hold we have upon 
his pocket ; and there are probably few slaves so abject 
as not to retain at least one small fob unrifled. It is 
a strange anomaly in the criminal code that pocket- 
picking, instead of murder, is not made the capital 
offense, since it is the pickpocket, and not the assassin, 
who injures us in our most vital part. He is the bane 
of our civilization ; he commits the unpardonable sin ; 
his hand is against every man’s, and every man’s 
against him. Perhaps the most appropriate and awful 
punishment for the pickpocket would be, not t» hang 
him, but to cast hin adrift upon the world, forever 
disqualified from wearing a pocket. Such a sentence, 
however, the sternest judge would hesitate to inflict ; 
and the doomed wretch would pray for mercy and a 
halter ! 

As might be expected, from what has already been 
advanced, pockets are in many ways a subtle and 
trustworthy index of character. In fact, Pochtastry— 
to coin a word—ts quite es well worth studying as 
elther phrenology, palmistry, or grammatomancy. And 
whether we consult the fashion of our fellows’ pockets, 
their contents, or the peculiar ways in which they are 
manipulated, we shall find them rich in suggestions, 
if in nothing else. A thoughtful observer might profit- 
ably spend many hours of his day in the shop of a 
fashionable tailor, in the ostensible capacity, perhaps, 
of deputy-assistant tape-measurer, but really with an 
eye to divining the souls of the various customers 
from their several tastes in pockets. He would note, 
in the first place, that in the matter of pockets—and 
in that alone—does the fashfonable tailor aforesaid 
permit his votaries any freedom of choice. For the 
man of shears knows, being wise in his generation, 
that a customer will sooner submit to wearing a 
fashionable strait-jacket than to giving up his pet 
fancy in the matter of his pockets. A haw-haw 
swell, for example, must have his trouser pockets cut 
vertically down the seam ; while another, of the horsey 
order, must have his open horizontally across the front 
of the hips. Mark, again, the gulf that separates the 
‘gentleman whose handkerchief peeps from an outside 
breast pocket from him who wears it mysteriously 
within ; and how different are both from the respect- 
able personage who produces his bandana from the 
skirts of his black broadcloth frock. Yet all are im- 
measurably the superiors of the cringing wretch who 
smuggles his ‘“‘ wipe” into the pocket of his trousers ! 
Here, again, is a schoolboy ; little cares he for the ap- 
pearance of his pockets, so they are deep and stout 
enough, in correspondence with his ardent and insatt- 
able disposition. Yonder comes a yellow-taloned stock- 
jobber, who must needs have buttons put on his 
pockets; and after him a commercial traveler, whose 
pockets are a specialty. But this procession must be 
brought to an end. 

When we behold an anxious, unkempt creature, who 
refers on all occasions to a sequestered innermost breast 
pocket, as though it contained the title-deeds to all the 
corner lots in New York, or letters of recommenda- 
tion from all the crowned heads of Europe, we recog- 
nize him without difficulty as a confirmed bankrupt 
or unsavory refugee. A timid, retiring nature has a 
predisposition in favor of waistcoat pockets, because 
they are more quickly and easily accessible than others. 
A large, pompous man, on the contrary, loves to fetch 
out a thing from his tail pocket, with a grand sweep 
and flourlsh of the arm. The bald-headed, complacent 
philanthropist rejoicesin wide, baggy pockets, capacious 
enough to contain the overflowings of his benevolent 
heart ; but footpads and other shady characters hide 
baggy pockets, too, in their overcoats, for choice. A 
rich country equire, cheery voiced and broad shouldered, 
prefers doing business with the side pockets of his 
knickerbocker sack-coat, which are accessible, off hand, 
and without bothering ; while a cab-driver, asked to 
change a dollar bill, seems to have forgotten where 
any of his pockets are, and, when he has found one, 





his hands seem to have grown too large to get*into 
them. 

As there are pockets proper to different types of 
men, 80 also are there pockets peculiar to all ages, 
from the dauntless infant with the single pocket In 
the right leg of his breeches to the lean and slippered 
pantaloon feeling tremulously for his gold-bowed spec- 
tacles and tortoise-shell snuff-box. This branch of the 
subject, however, can only be indicated. Nor is there 
space todo more than draw attention to that odd and in- 
teresting phase of the pocket philosophy which treats of 
the manipulation of pockets. Pockets are of great assist- 
ance in striking an attitude ; and the attitudes of a man 
betray his temperament and condition. Thus, insolent 
wealth thrusts its hands into its trouser pockets, rattles 
its money at you, and measures you with its eye-glass 
from your hat to your boots. <A species of jaunty ex- 
quisite poises his white forefinger and thumb in the 
pocket of his waistcoat. A bluff, stern-browed man 
thrusts his fists defiantly into the pockets of his double- 
breasted pea-jacket ; while an elderly, elegant gentleman 
of the old-fashioned school gets his slender hands into 
the silk-lined pockets of his broadcloth frock, and turns 
his back courteously upon the fire. 

In short, it would he impossible to mention a tithe of 
the discoveries which will reward the student who con- 
templates life diligently through a pocket lens, But, 
after all, it sometimes seems as if the smaller a man’s 
nature is—the more self-conscious and artificial—the 
more he runs to pocket. The more pocket, in other 
words, the less man, He who despises pockets avouches 
the depth and richness of his internal resources. Heroes 
make little account of pockets, or put their hands in 
them only for the purpose of takirg something out of 
them to do good with. The hands of simple, great, pre- 
occupied men commonly hang down by their sides; 
awkwardly, perhaps, but respectably. Pockets, it may 
be, are agnostic, if not atheistic. At all events, the Chris- 
tian apostles could have needed none; and so all devout 
souls must believe that they will be looked for in vain in 
the good time coming. It is a tremendous thought—but 
as likely as not to be true—that the Ideal is pocketless | 


THE OLD MILL ROAD. 


By ANNIE SAWYER Downs. 


AMERTON says : ‘‘ The view taken by the French 

landscape painters themselves has, in almost all 
cases, been curiously (if I may use the word in this un- 
common application) residential. One of the best of 
them, who lives within a morning drive of one of the 
finest parts of the Loire, never paints the Loire and 
its magnificent distances ut all, but confines himself to 
the little rustic bits within a mile of his own house, 
which is in a retired part of the country, buried in 
deep woods, This is what I call the residential spirit in 
an artist.” 

As io other passages Hamerton heartily approves and 
enthusiastically praises the methods and work of his 
French neighbors, we wonder why the residential spirit 
{s not oftener employed ; why I, for instance, do not 
describe Monadnock, which I do know, rather than 
Monte Rosa, which I do not ; and instead of attempting 
to picture the beauty of the distant Cornice Road, set 
forth that of the one around the Old Mill, which passes 
my back door. Its name is prosaic’? Yes, if you for- 
get that, after the rude cabins in which to shelter wives 
and babies, it was the first structure the pioneers put up; 
that for many generations the interests of the region 
centered in it; and that land was once as much valued 
for nearness to it as it now is for proximity to post-oftice 
or railway station. 

It begins at my back door, but it comes out on the 
Boston road miles away, and through all its devious 
windings is still and sheltered, dreamy and leafy, the 
haunt of rare birds and rarer wild flowers. 

From the start it is grass grown ; and the Baltimore 
oriole, flashing like a gleam of fire across the azure sky, 
is not more dazzling to the eye than the countless spikes 
of brilliant painted cap, waving among the rich claret- 
colored flowers of the pitcher plants and the vivid 
greep. sedges of the great peat bog which stretches to 
the first hill. 

Painted cap is one of those few New England plants 
which look as if they had strayed from the tropics and 
might return any minute ; though its flowers are dull 
yellow, without fragrance or charm, and it fs only its 
floral leaves—which, in their intense magnificent scarlet, 
are entirely unique—tbat impress the imagination. Its 
coming always means summer, and when the first Balti- 
more oriole hovers over the orchards his sharp eye sees 
the painted cap a liltle ahead of him in the bog. Sautis- 
factory out-of doors, it is haughtily disdainful of shaded 
rooms and parlor vases, 80 it is well to leave its slender 
stems for the bluebirds to rest upon, while humming. 
birds and spotted moths drain the dew from its glowing 
depths. 

But the odd pitcher plants, innocent though they 
look, not only tempt the files and insects from the paint- 
ed cap, bnt trap them as well, for they roll their leaves 
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into graceful pitchers and smear the upper rim, as well 
as where the edges are united, with honey. The victim 
venturing to look in sees the smoothest possible surface, 
and cannot resist, but slides gently down the narrow 
neck. But once down, he leaves hope behind him, for 
the smooth surface bristles with hairs all pofoting 
downwards, and a narcotic juice thrown out, apparently 
at the will of the plant, stupefics him almost imme- 
diately. But the pitcher plant is not the only pirate 
living on the old road. The sun-dew, round lJeaved 
and thread stemmed, is abundant, and although it 
catches its prey differently, is a robber all the same. 
Upon ‘its leaves are myriads of little hairs, short in the 
middle and long ontheedges. At the end of each hair 
is a drop of sticky fluid, looking like dew, but not 
vanishing in the heat. The roving insect, attracted 
by this, lights, but cannot free himself, for the hair 
bends slowly over, and deposits him in the middle of 
the leaf, and as all the other hairs immediately follow 
the example, the whole leaf is soon rolled into a round 
ball, from which nothing living ever escapes. Clove to 
the pitcher plants and sun-dews, but from the black 
water itself, the utricularia, or bladder-wort, sends up 
its yellow flowers. That evil communications corrupt 
the most guileless is proved by the bladder-worts, for 
they, tco, have a manner of their own for devouring 
visitors. Floating freely, gracefully, under water, they 
are furnished with tiny bladders which have each a 
little door fringed with hairs that guide the unsuspect- 
ing stranger to a water prison where he soon drowns, 

Pitchers, sun-dews, and bladder worts are perhaps 
more interesting from their character than attractive for 
their shape or color; but the exquisite rose-purple are- 
thusa, like Mr. Emerson’s rhodora, is its own excuse for 
being, and makes us forget that the gate of Eden has 
shut behind us. Botanists give all sorts of places for 
arethusas to grow in, but no one has ever situated them 
in a bog like this; yet here they are, to be gathered by 
the hundred if one pleases. 

As a plant the arethusa is perfect; slender scope, 
grass-like leaf, shining flower, often deliciously fragrant, 
and white, graceful bulb, so lightly rooted in the yield- 
ing sphagnum that if you are not very careful even a 
gentle hand will pull it out. But for humanity’s sake 
be very careful, as it is likely so admirable a creature 
wishes only the slightest excuse for disappearing from @ 
world entirely unworthy of it. 

Throughout the entire summer, beauty will make her 
home in the bog, and when the last pale aster gives 
place to whirling snow- flakes, when the glistening pools 
where now the wild bird stops to drink are sheets of 
gleaming ice, its memory will be a delight and a repose 
which will lighten human burdens and soften human 
woes. 

But onward, to the top of the low hill, which yet 
dominates the country round! Stunted white pines and 
slim, swaying birches hide the sandy soll, and between 
the brown needles of last year's growth rise scores of the 
atemless or pink lady’s slipper. Of the orchids, no 
more than the arethusa is it a true orchis, but, like that, 
is characterized by a high-bred air, making it seem as if 
each individual flower was rare, though one may find a 
hundred to an acre. 

Variable in size, it runs through the whole scale of 
color, from deep pink to pure white, and its beautifully 
veined and fissured lips make up for a rather thick, 
wholly leafless stalk and decidedly coarse leaves. While 
its less familiar names, Indian moccasin and Venus’s 
slipper, are pretty, its commonest is prettiest, and be- 
longs to the whole genus, Sabot de la Vierge, Soulier de 
Notre Dame, and Lady’s Sl!pper. 

If not meddled witb, it is easily satisfied, picking up a 
luxurious existence in almost any soil; but attempt to 
introduce it into your gurden and it dies without delay. 
Its flowers wilt readily if gathered, ard I have often put 
a number into almost boiling water before th: y would 
revive, but none ever failed to respond to that heroic treat- 
ment. 

Upon the sides of the road, where the sun would be 
too hot for the lady’s slippers, are blue and white lo- 
pines beyond count; and drooping as if to greet them 
are the white Jocust flowers. I mingle the flowers and 
fragrance of the two, until, like the haif intoxicated bees, 
I halt undecided between them. As lopines are never 
popular with the village children, they are not wantonly 
wasted, and make the old road almost as beautiful as the 
heather often does the low heights of Scotland. 

Half a mile from the pine-crowned hill, in a deep 
hollow, is the old mill which gives the rcad its name. 
The clumsy wheel is broken and out of place, and the 
rude building totters to its fall; but the brook is as 
merry and as young asa hundrcd years ago. Guarded 
by tall ranks of cardinal flower, now but in bud, and 
the sharp, clear-cut leaves of the arrow-head, it stops 
its chatter to listen to the brown linnets as they scold 
the inquisitive squirrels who have cast evil eyes on their 
nests. Squirrels are always moving on the old road: 
carrying nuts and berries from one place to another, as 
if they were planning a large picnic. And not far from 
the mill the half-filled cellar—all that is left of the mill- 
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er’s house! A pile of fallen bricks marks the kindly 
chimney; a lilac bush shows the moss-grown well, a 
row of currant bushes points to the sunken door-step ; 
and over what was perhaps the first grave of the isolated 
household, a clump of deep red roses, A few distorted 
trees, apple, cherry, and plum, afford house-room for 
innumerable birds; and among them is that rarest of 
all nests, the humming-bird’s. Extremely small, with 
two white eggs no bigger than peas, it looks like a 
knot on the rough bark, while the lichens with which 
its exterior is covered match those on the tree with mar- 
velous nicety. But its inner surface, lined with down 
from the cinnamon Osmonda, is soft enough to cradle a 
fairy, and dainty enough fora poet to sing. Why tae 
humming-bees haunt this part of the old road is a puz- 
zle; perhaps they are fond of the elder blooms which 
weight the air with their fragrance, Onward winds the 
way, leaving the miller’s cellar far behind. Wild roses, 
whose sturdy bushes are covered with the pale pink 
bindweed, are everywhere, and not only is every step 
starry with white daisies, but with a delicate Javender 
one, called by children ‘‘ Robin’s Plaintain.” We ques- 
tion carelessly, “‘ Why Robin’s?” Does he eat them ? 
Are they his bread fruit, or does he heal his simple ails 
with their fragile petals or leafy stem? We hope for 
no answer. Doubtless Robin will keep the secrets his 
mother taught him when he was a little one, although 
it looke as if he had forgotten some of them, or he would 
succeed better in his attempts to induce his scantily 
fledged offspring to fly. 

Birches and pines yield to oaks and walnuts, rarely a 
beech or chestnut ; but, lingering to admire the luxurious 
bloom of a handsome specimen of the latter, we hear 
the whir! whir! of a hen partridge as she speeds across 
the road a few feet from us. Her numerous brood 
scurry after her, and in a second are lost in the bushes. 
Why hurry thyself, shy little mother partridge? Not 
for a king’s ransom would I disturb thee or thy timo- 
rous brood. 

More and more solitary grows the half-obscured way, 
often running between pools of still, clear water, where 
the blue heron lingers in the noonday heats, and the 
scarlet tanager bathes his brilliant plumage, while un- 
seen whippoorwills chant ceaselessly their melancholy 
monotone. Occasionally rises a precipitous granite 
ledge, gay with columbines or dainty with ferns, while 
the tinkle of an invisible brook falls pleasantly on the 
ear, soon to be forgotten as the eye catches a slender 
thread of water shining in the sun. Ground-nut, bitter- 
sweet, and the mystic witch-hazel half hide the alders 
on its bank, and suddenly the brook is lost in a jake of 
crystal clearness, where the white water-lily floats, the 
unrivaled queen. Seek her at sunrise, when she opens 
her inmost heart to the gaze of her Maker ; row gently 
amid her broad leaves: but vex her not by uprooting, or 
even plucking, for she suits neither city streets nor 
crowded saloons. Like the saints of old, her blessing of 
peace and quietness is only for those who seek her 
secluded retreat; but those thus seeking her are wel- 
comed without money and without price. Reluctantly, 
perhaps even regretfully, the path turns its back on the 
pebbly shores ; and under festoons of wild grape and 
white clematis, between high-bush blackberries and 
swaying elms, the Old Mill Road comes out on the Bos- 
ton turnpike. 








A GERMAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
MEETING. 


By Greorce M. Duncan. 


HEN an American thinks of a missionary 

society meeting there comes before his mind a 
pleasantly furnished church or lecture-room, the singing 
of hymns, prayer, the reading of a passage of Scripture, 
an address, and all this begun by an invocation and 
closed with s benediction. But the meeting which I 
attended a few days ago in Jena, how different! I 
think of the Apost!e Paul and the church at Antioch 
holding such a meeting, and try to conceive how an 
account of it written by the graphic pen of Luke, and 
inserted in his ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” would sound when 
read from the pulpit in the calm and solemn stillness 
of an American Sunday. Let me try and describe the 
meeting. 

Learning that there was to be a meeting of the “ Mis- 
sionsverein” at which Professor Lipsius, the eminent 
theologian, would make an address, I gladly accepted 
the invitation of a student friend, a member of the 
‘** Verein,” to attend the meeting. It was held on a 
Friday evening at the ‘‘Furstinkeller.” The meeting 
was to begin at eight o’clock, and a little before that 
hour we made our way past the oid and solemn-looking 
church—the chief of the three churches in this city of 
12,000 inhabitants—and up a narrow street, and came 
to the place of meeting—a cross between an inn and a 
beer-garden. We went in and up the stairs into a large 
and long room, with three rows of tables, surrounded 
hy chairs, extending the whole length of the room. 
One of the side tables was partially surrounded by stu- 





dents—the Society is a student organization, composed 
of students of the University of Jena. Each student 
had before him on the table—what do you suppose ? a 
hymn-book or a Testament ?—oh, no! but, instead, a 
glass of beer. We took seats at one of the side tables 
opposite, with some students we knew, and soon the 
room filled, the middle row of tables being surrounded 
by the professors, mostly of the theological faculty of 
the University. At the head of this table sat the student 
President of the ‘‘ Verein.” Next the President on the 
right sat Professor Lipsius, who, together with Pflei- 
derer of Berlin, is the leading teacher of what the Ger- 
mans call ‘‘ the free theology,” and what we would call 
the liberal or rationalistic theology. He is the speaker 
of the evening, and is a man of medium height and full 
face, has a light complexion, sandy hair, and slightly 
bald head. In age he looks to be about fifty-five or 
sixty. On the President’s left sat Professor Nippold, 
the eminent church historian—a man about fifty, tall 
and slender, with a short beard well sprinkled with 
gray. He has small eyes, and cheeks and nose red 
from the effects of the sun. Near Nippold sat Profes- 
sor Hilgenfeld, the great rationalistic New Testament 
exegete of the Tubingen school. He is about sixty, but 
looks older, is rather harsh in his looks, has bent shoul- 
ders, and is a not heavily built man. Opposite Profes- 
sor Hilgenfeld sat Professor Grimm, the aged professor 
of theology. He looked like a good old father in Israel, 
who had long ago passed his threescore and ten. The 
whole table was surrounded by men of more or less 
note. The waiter brings each a glass of beer, which is 
drank leisurely, and, when emptied, is replaced by a 
full one. Professor Nippold and many others, among 
them the aged Professor Grimm, take out their cigar- 
cases and begin to smoke. Perhaps half of those pres- 
ent, certainly a third, are sending up incense in the 
fcrm of tobacco smoke. But it is time to begin ; the 
President rises and makes a short address in a solemn 
and churchly tone, which leads you to expect that it 
will be followed by prayer. But not so. When he 
ends he introduces the speaker, Professor Lipsius, and 
as he does this each one takes a sip of beer, gives his 
cigar a puff, and prepares to listen. Professor Lipsius 
draws from his pocket a sheet of paper, lifts his beer- 
glass to his lips and drinks about a third of its contents, 
and, remaining seated, begins to speak. His subject— 
a very appropriate one—is ‘‘ Paul as a Missionary.” 
The Professor has a pleasant voice, well modulated, and 
is not tiresome to listen to, but his one failing is his 
fondness for abstruse speculation. He is nothing if not 
metaphysical. However, he keeps the attention of 
his audience for an hour and a half. Each one drinks 
his beer, and when the speaker’s throat is dry he pauses, 
takes a draught of the sacred beverage, and continues. 
The waiter moves 30ftly about, removing empty beer- 
glasses and replacing them by full ones. When Profes- 
sor Lipsius finished, the President calls the company to 
rise, and at the given signal from him they drink, then 
shuffle their glasses thrice on the table, strike them on 
the table, drink again, and then sit down. This is 
called a salamander, and is to the health of the Profes- 
sor. 

The President then called upon any one who wished 
to speak, and a large, mature-looking student arose and 
related the story of the American Bishop Taylor and 
his companions in his missionary expedition to Africa, 
ridiculing Taylor and his followers as caricaturists of 
‘* Paul as a Missionary.” He draws some ridiculous 
comparisons or parallels between Taylor and Paul, and 
all very much to the amusement of the audience, judg- 
ing by their laughter and applause. This concluded 
the meeting. No benediction followed, but those pres- 
ent remained drinking beer, laughing, talking, smok- 
ing, drinking one another's health, and discussing what- 
ever may have been of interest to them. They got up 
and left whenever they chose. At ten o'clock, having 
enjoyed all the tobacco smoke I cared to, I withdrew, 
but learned afterward that the meeting did not disperse 
entirely until twelve. Like everything else in Jena, it 
closed in a ‘‘ kneife,” or drinking. Such is a ‘‘ mission- 
ary meeting” as held by the ‘‘free theologians” of 
Jena, 








UNDER THE TREES. 
Ix. 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


OR days past there have been intangible hints of 
change in earth and air; the birds are silent, and 

the universal strident note of insect life makes more 
musical to memory the melodies of the earlier season. 
The sense of overflowing vitality which pervaded all 
things a few days ago, when the tide was at the flood, 
has gone ; the tide has turned, and already one sees the 
receding movement of the ebb. Through all the 
vanished months of flower and song, one’s thought has 
traveled fast upon the advancing march of summer, 
trying to keep pace with it as it pushed its fragrant con- 
quest northward; to-day there is a brief interval of 
hefcie ike t:me tkcvght, following the sun- 





shine, turns south again and seeks the tropics. A 
little later and the spell of an indescribable peace will 
rest upon the earth, but a peace that will be but a brief 
truce between elements soon to close in struggle again. 
To-day, however, one feels the respose of a finished 
work before the first mellow touch of decay has come. 
The full, rich foliage still shelters the paths upon which 
the leaves have not yet fallen ; the meadows are green ; 
the skies soft and benignant. The conquest of summer is 
still ‘ntact, but here and there one sees slight but. unmis- 
takable evidence that the garrison, under cover of night, 
is beginning its long retreat. In such a moment one 
feels a sudden sense of loneliness, as if a friend were 
secretly preparing to desert one to his foes, 

In this pause of the season one finds the subtle beauty 
and completeness of the summer growing upon-him 
more and more. While the work was going forward 
there was such profound interest in the process that one 
watched the turn and direction of the chise] rather than 
the surface of the marble slowly answering, line by 
line, the overmastering thought; but now that the 
months of toil are past, and all the implements of labor 
are cast aside, the finished work absorbs all thought 
and fills all imaginations. So vast is it, and on such a 
scale of magnitude, that one hardly saw before the 
delicacy and exquisite adjustment of parts, the marvel- 
ous art that framed the smallest leaf and touched the 
vagrant wild flower still blooming on the edges of the 
woodland. It is, after all, when the great festival days 
are over and the thronging crowds have gone, that the 
true worshiper finds the temple beautiful with the high- 
est visions of worship, and in the silence of deserted 
aisles and shrines sees with new wonder the workman- 
ship of the Deity. For all such this is the most solemn 
of all the recurring Sabbaths of the year; the hush at 
noonday and at even is itself an unspoken prayer. The 
moment of completion in the history of any great work 
is always sacred. When the noise and dust of the work- 
ing days are gone, the great illuminating thought shines 
out unobscured ; and in the perception of this universal 
element, which on the instant wins recognition from 
every mind, the personal element vanishes; the mere 
skill of the workman is forgotten in the new revelation 
of soul which it has given the world. For the same 
reason nature takes on in these few and peaceful days a 
spiritual aspect, and the most careless finds himself 
touched, perhaps saddened, he knows not how nor why. 

Now again is the old mystery and deep secret of life 
forced upon thought: ‘‘ Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone ; but if it 
die, it beareth much fruit.” When the tide was at the 
flood it was enough to breathe the air and listen to the 
magical music of advancing life; but now, when the 
tide begins to recede and leave the vast shores bare and 
silent, one must think, whether he will or not. Nature, 
that was careless poet, flower-crowned and buoyant 
with the promise of eternal youth, turns teacher, and 
will not suffer us to escape the deeper truths, the more 
searching and awful lessons. As the physical falls 
away the spiritual comes into clear and compelling dis- 
tinctness. Who that goes abroad in these quiet days, 
and feels the subtle change from the grosser to the ethe- 
real which pervades the very air, can escape the three- 
fold thought of Life, Death, and Immortality ? 

The silence that has already fallen upon the jubilant 
voices of summer will extend and deepen day by 
day until even the thoughtless babbling of the brooks 
ceases and the hush becomes universal. The earth, that a 
little time ago was producing such an endless variety 
of forms of life and beauty, will give birth to a myriad 
thoughts, deep, spiritual, and far-reaching ; translat- 
ing into the language of spirit the vast movement of the 
year, and completing its mysterious cycle with a vision 
of the sublime ends for which Nature stands, and to the 
consummation of which all things are borne forward. 
And when the time is ripe, there will come a trans- 
formation like the descent of the heavens upon the earth, 
flooding the dying world with unspeakable splendors ; 
the sunset which closes the long summer day and leaves 
through the night of winter the fadeless promise of 
another dawn. H., W. M. 


The Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier” says that the 
cyclone which caused such havoc there was an evil not 
unmixed with good. The damage done has, of course, 
to be repaired, and this means, says the ‘‘ News,” ‘‘em- 
ployment for over 10,000 of the working people of the 
city, who would otherwise have had to remain idle until 
November next. It means bread to thousands of hun- 
gry families, and life and energy in the place of summer 
idleness and inactivity. It means new buildings, bright 
homes, cheerfulness, and progress.” 











Two laborers were trying to place a stone in position 
on the foundation-wall of a new building. A crowd 
was standing around, looking on, and each one offering 
his criticism and counsel freely and loudly, but not one 
lifting so much as a finger tohelp. ‘‘ That reminds me 
of church work,” said a passer-by to another. ‘‘ Why ?” 
‘* Because,” was the reply, ‘“‘two men are doing the 
work, and twenty are doing the talking.” —[Exchange. 
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A FAMOUS MISSIONARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HAD the pleasure of meeting Dr. Lansdell, the fa- 

mous missionary, recently at a historic dinner in Lon- 
don. He isa remarkable man, whose career has been full 
of great enterprises and strange adventures. When he 
spoke, every one in that distinguished gathering listened 
with the most profound interest, and when he had fin- 
ished they were all eager to hear more. 

In proposing the health of Dr. Lansdell, Mr. Robert 
Marston likened the missionary labors of that gentleman 
to St. Paul journeying undauntedly among perils of all 
kinds, for many thousands of miles, in a part of Asia 
deeply interesting to Englishmen, more particularly at 
the present moment. The learned doctor was about to 
publish two large volumes narrating his experiences in 
those regions, and setting forth the results of his inter- 
course with the Russians at home and in Bokhara, 
Khiva, and other now famous districts. He had read 
the proofs of this work, and was interested to find that 
it spoke highly of the Russians, because he thought just 
now it was a good thing to consider both sides of the 
great question which is disturbing Europe. It was 
thought that the “Pall Mall Gazette” had gone very 
much too far in its defense of the Russian position ; but 
he found that Dr, Lansdell was rather inclined to favor 
these views. In responding to Mr. Marston’s criticisms, 
Dr. Lansdell entered a strong protest against his being 
regarded as a Russophile, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had dedicated, by permission, his book to the 
Tear of all the Russias; and he claimed that in toe 
narrative of events and his expressions of opinion he 
had been perfectly truthful and impartial; and Dr. 
Rawlinson, who was well known for his books that did 
not favor Russia, had acknowledged as much in a let- 
ter which he had received from him after submitting to 
him sume early proofs of his new volumes. Dr. Lans- 
dell then related to us some incidents of his travels, one 
of which is a curious illustration of life at B>khara and 
Russian policy ; ‘* The Russian officials,” he said, ‘‘ gave 
me an introduction to the Ameer of Bokhara. I ‘was 
dressed at the time in something like the clerical garb I 
now wear—a black coat and a white choker. My Rus- 
sian friends advised me to change my attire ; ‘for,’ said 
they, ‘the Ameer and his chiefs are accustomed to see 
us in our uniforms and wearing our decorations ; you 
will certainly not impress the natives as being a person 
of any distinction if you present yourself among tpem 
in an ordinary black coat. It is true they will not have 
seen apy one like you, but we advise you to make some 
more impressive additions to your costume than a preach- 
er’s gown,’ I had,” continued Dr, Lansdell, ‘in my 
trunks the red hood I wear as a Doctor of Divinity, and 
my square college cap. I also had a very elaborate ex- 
ample of a sort of Persian waistcoat, which | had pur- 
chased as a curfosity. I had aleo, as a Freemason, my 
Royal Arch collar and apron and several Masonic 
jewels. Before entuing Bokhara I put on my Doctor 
of Divinity’s hood, my Persian waistcoat, my Royal 
Arch collar and apron, all the Masonic jewels which I 
am entitled to wear, and, fastening my little traveling 
Bible to my Royal Arch collar, was presented to the depu- 
tation sent out tu recelve me, ‘They were a very daz: 
zling crowd, in gorgeous attire. They received me with 
great distinction, and I rode in at the head of a very 
gallant procession, one of the wonders of Bokhara ; and 
I think I smiled frequently as I thought of the appear- 
ance I made and contemplated the evident sensation I 
created.” 

Let me say that it was in 1874 it occurred to Dr. 
Lansdell, as a Christian man, that he should make his 
holidays the most useful events in his life. He deter- 
mined to visit hospitals and priscns throughout the 
world, and to distribute tracts in foreign languages. He 
commenced his travels by a journey of four thousand 
miles through Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Russia, ; 
returning through Poland and Prussia, and distributing 
his tracts broadcast. In 1876 he crossed Norway and 
Sweden to the Arctic circle, and made the entire circuit 
of the Gulf of Bothnia: During the next year he pro- 
ceeded through Hungary and Transylvania to the seat 
of the Russo-Turkish war. Up to this time he had not 
carried any quantities of the Bible with him, but on 
returning to London in 1876 he asked the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for a grant in the interests of the 
prisons, and for each bed of every hospital, and also 
for the deaf and dumb institutions of Finland. He 
asked for a similar benefaction to the Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Finnish passenger stcamers, and his re- 
quest was liberally acceded to. During the next year 
he petitioned for a second supply for Roumania and 
Servia, the Austrian Empire, and for the missions of 
France. There were difficulties in the way of the com- 
plete fulfillment of this request, and he therefore deter- 
mined to take his Scripture literature along with him, 
and in 1878 he left St. Petersburg with two wagon-loads 
of Scriptures and tracts, whi-b he distributed oa his 





way through Moscow, and on the Gukhuna and Dwina 
to Archangel, returning overland to St. Petersburg, 


during which trip he traveled five thousand five hun- 
dred miles, and gave away twenty five thousand publl- 
cations, In 1879 he traveled across Asia to the prisons 
and mines of Siberia, leaving behind him Bibles and 
tracts in every room of every hospital and every prison 
throughout Siberia, to the extent of nearly fifty-six 
thousand copies ; after which he continued his journey 
round the world va Japan and San Francisco, crossing 
America, and coming home in a transatlantic steamer, 
having completed another tour of twenty-five thousand 
five hundred and ten miles. During the next year he 
went to Mount Ararat in Armenia, returning by Con- 
stantinople, Athens, and Rome, still distributing his 
tracts and Bibles; and his journey in 1883-84 was 
the most adventurous and dangerous, he says, of all bis 
experiences. He traveled through Russian Central 
Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, and Khiva, fre- 
quently in peril of his life, but doing his duty with the 
full belief that he would come out alive if only for the 
reason that he was doing his Master's work! He dis- 
tributed on this last occasion five thousand Scriptures, 
and elevea thousand other publications ; and I suppose 
the story of his adventures will, in due course, be pub 
lished by one of the great book houses of the United 
States. Dr. Lansdell is known among his friends for his 
tremendous earnestness and vizor. He is a great worker 
and a strong man. His appearance is quite clerical ; he 
is dark, swarthy almost ; wears the trad'iional Briti-h 
side whiskers ; has a low, compact forehead, dark hair, 
is of medium height, and looks the picture of a healthy 
man of strong physique. JosEPH Haron. 








CURIOSITIES OF THE BRITISH POST- 
OFFICE, 


ROM the days of the fine old mail coaches to the 
Vg pr sent period of telegraphic dispatches and parcels 
delivery, the history of the British Postal Service has 
always had a special interest. With it are connected 
queer stories and odd happenings, crimes, surprises, and 
accidents of all sorts. The Superintendent of the Lon 
don General Post Office, Mr. J. W. Hyde, has made out 
of the excellent material at his hand an entertaining vol 
ume from which the London ‘“ Spectstor” selects the 
following amusing incidents and ixstructive statistics : 

Mr, Hyde begins ab ovo, of course, with some chapters 
on “Old Roads,” *‘ Postbuys,” ‘Stage and Mail 
Coaches,” etc ; but he soon gets to work with his proper 
sudject, and from his earlier pages we shall cull no more 
than a senteoce from Mendelssohn's charming account 
of his coach experiences, and a possibly apocryphul 
anecdote. Says the great composer; ‘I sat on the box 
by the coachman, who asked me whether I flirted much, 
and made me talk a good deal, and taught me the slang 
of horsemanship.” Mendelssohn was a very handsome 
man, and this will explain the genial coachman’s first 
query ; but we have our doubts about the “slang of 
horsemanship” which he thought he had acquired. 
The anecdute runs thus, and marks the amari aliquid 
which rose, in the shape of hurriedly interrupted 
repasts, from the joys which travelers tasted in days 
when Englishmen were heartier and kindlier, on the 
road, at all events, than they are at present : 

‘* One passenger was equal to the occasion. Leisurely 
sipping his tea and eating his toast, this traveler was 
found by the landlord in the breakfast-room. When the 
other passengers were seated, and the coach was on the 
point of starting, Boniface appealed to him to take his 
place, or that he would be left behind. ‘ But,’ replied 
the traveler, ‘ that [ will not du till I have a spoon to 
sup my egg.’ A slance apprised the landlord that not a 
spoon adorned the table, and, rushing out, he detained 
the coach while all the passengers were searched for the 
missing articles. Then out came the satisfied traveler, 
who also submitted to be searched, and afterwards 
mounted the coach; and, as the coach drove off, he 
called to the landlord to look inside the teapot, where the 
artful traveler had placed the dozen spoons, with the 
double object of cooling the tea for his second cup and 
detaining the coach till he drank it.” 

In his chapter on the ‘‘ Amount of Work ” done by the 
Post Office, Mr. Hyde has many st:lking facts to record. 
Tuey are not, of course, so novel as they are striking ; 
but many readers will be glad to have them herein a 
permanent form. Quite in accordance with Buckle’s 
anticipation, we find that letters posted without ad- 
dresses number 28 000 in a year, and that the value found 
in these ‘‘ derelict missives” is usually about £8,000. 
And now let the reader ask himself: If 478 000 news- 
papers are sent yearly to the Dead-Letter Office, and 
(nearly) 500,000 post-cards, how many book-packets 
would be likely to reach the same destination? Asa 
matter of fact, 5,000,000 do! For circulars are classed 
as book-packets ; and the addresses on circulars, says 
Mr. Hyde, are often taken by advertisers from old direc- 
tions or other unreliable sources. 

Mr. Hyde waxes eloquent and even poetical over the 
orters employed by the Post-Oilfice, Soldiers, sailors, 
village blacksmiths, tillers of the soil, woodmen, and 





even tailors ‘‘ have formed the theme of song ;” but our 
sorters are a race unsung. They will find their vates 
sacer some day, no doubt; and we trust that when he 
comes he will eschew Mr. Hyde’s abominable word 
‘‘sortation.” Meanwhile we gladly quote some re- 
marks of his on a sorter’s qualifications. ‘ These are,” 
he says, ‘‘self-command—necessary when working 
against time; activity in his person, so as to meet any 
sudden strain of work; a methodical habit, and—the 
sine qua non of asorter—a quick, prehensile, and retent- 
ive memory. So much has a sorter to learn that a man 
without a head can never distinguish himself; and an 
educational test, except as a measure of acquirements {fn 
@ collateral way, is of very little use. A sorter’s success 
rests chiefly upon natural aptitude.” True enough, no 
doubt, and applicable to many besides sorters ; nor will 
the “ educational test” deserve or gain much more ap- 
proval than this from practical men till it is applied by 
examiners who bave themselves a “ natural aptitude” 
for the vocation to which they have been called. 

We must omit, we find, « great many “curiosities” 
which we had marked for extract in Mr. Hyde’s chap- 
ters on the “‘ Pigeon Post,” on ‘‘ Abuse of tha Franking 
Privilege, and other Petty Fiauds,” on ‘Strange Ad- 
dresses,” and on ‘‘ Telegraphic Bunders.” But these 
titles are suggestive enough of amusing reading, and 
space forbids us from quoting more than asingle abuse of 
the franking privilege, whereby a ‘‘ Dr. Crichton, carry- 
ing with him acow and divers other necessari-s,” was not, 
as Mr Hyde gravely says, ‘‘actually passed through the 
post-office,” but was admitted fortransport on board the 
special packet ships of Government. Under the head 
of ‘‘ Petty Frauds” are given some answers in reply to 
the following advertisement : ‘* An elderly bachelor of 
fortune, wishing to test the credulity of the public, and 
to benefit and assist others, will send a suitable present 
of genuine worth to all who will send him seventeen 
stamps—demanded merely as a token of confidence.” 
The number of stamps which this swindler received 
may be guessed from the fact that between 300 and 400 
letters, each contaloing seventeen stamps, reached the 
Dead Letter Office—owing, doubtless, to his having 
‘*moved on” trom the places where he had lived, in 
consequence of their bicoming too warm to hold h m. 

Tne chapter describing ‘* How Letters are Lost ” is, if 
not the most amusing, the most instructive. in this book. 
It opens with a statement which, coming from one who 
writes, as Mr. Hyde does, with authority, is om{oous, 
‘It is quite a common occurrence,” he says, ‘‘ for let- 
ters—especially letters of a smell siz:—which are dropped 
into a letter-box, to slip inside newspapers or book- 
packets, and miscarry.” There are other causes at 
work to bring about this consummation, and chief 
amongst these is the almost incredible carelessness 
which {is often shown when money and other valuables 
are sent unregistered. Mr. Hyde good-naturedly attrib- 
utes this carelessness to the confidence which the public 
place in the servants of the Post Office; and the most 
flattering specimen of this confidence, he says, ‘‘ fell to 
be performed by a person at Leeds, who, desiring to 
send a remittance toa friend, folded a five-pound note 
in two, wrote the address on the back of it, and, without 
cover or registration, consigned it to the letter-box.” 
Some very curious stories are told in this book of letters 
intercepted by ra's and birds; and the fate of a check 
for £1,000 that was recently dropped on London Bridge 
during a snowstorm, and cast into the Thames with the 
snow, might support the thesis that paper born to be 
burned can never be drowned. The check in question 
was found adhering to a block of ice off Deptford, and 
restored to the firm who drew it. Under the head of 
**Old Complaints,” Mr, Hyde quotes, with great glee, 
Mr. Trollope’s inimitable account of his adventure with 
“a gentleman in County Cavan.” It is certainly a gem 
in its way, and Mr. Hyde has capped it with some ex- 
cellent stories from other sources. ‘‘ Singular Coinci- 
dences” form the subject of the next chapter, and these 
are succeeded by ‘‘ Suvings-Bunk Curfosities.” From the 
latter we extract the following morceau : 

“The envelopes supplied to depositors, in which they 
send their books to headquarters, have within the flap 
a space provided to receive the depositor’s address, and 
the request is printed underneath, ‘State here whether 
the above address is permanent.’ This request has 
called forth such rejoinders as these: ‘ Here we have no 
continuing city ;’ ‘ This 1s not our rest ;’ ‘ Heaven is our 
home ;’ ‘ Yes, D. V.’ In one case-the reply was, ‘ No, 
DO. V., for the place is beastly damp and unhealthy ;’ 
while another depositor, being floored by the wording 
of the inquiry, wrote, ‘ Doant know what ‘‘ permanent” 
is.’” 

Dr. Lewis, who held the post of Medical Officer in the 
General Post Office, London, for many years, has sup- 
plied Mr. Hyde with samples of some answers received 
to his medical inquiries concerning applicants for em 
ployment, ‘ Father had sunsiroke, and I caught it of 
him ;” ‘I caught Tiber fever in the Hackney Ruad ;” 
“1 had burralyer ia the head ;” ** My sister died of com- 
pulsion,” aré samples. of these answers. Mr. Hydo 


hopes that the absence of such answers from futuro 
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schedules will testify to the work of the School Boards. 
We hope 80, too. 

Mr. Hyde has a good word for the much-ridiculed 
Mulready envelope. He is clearly, as we have already 
implied, a most good-natured man. There might, of 
curse, be something to say of such an envelope, which 
obviated the use of adhesive stamps ; but the envelopes 
with embossed stamps, which are now sold at the rate 
of twenty for nineteen-pence, seem the ne plus ultra of 
cheapness and convenience. Siill, if the Mulready 
envelopes were sold for a penny apiece, it is abundantly 
clear now that their destruction, effected with so much 
difficulty, was absurd)y wasteful. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 
By Heien CAMPBELL. 
XXVIII. 


ATURDAY evening had come, and the long draw- 
ing room, with its softly shaded but abundant light, 
flowers here and there, and the crackling fire burning 
with energetic cheer, held an aspect of festivity delight- 
ing the inmost soul of Simmons, who stood at different 
points to get the general effect, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling softly to himself. The library had been left 
in shadow, but there too, the warm firelight filckered 
on wall and ceiling, bringing out the sheen of gilding on 
a book, or a hint of color in the dark draperies. 
, “* De year ob jubilee am come ; 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home,’” 

Simmons sang under his breath, with the merest indica- 
tion of a double shuffle, nipped in the first stages of its 
evolution. ‘‘ Not that dis yer family ought for to be 
spoken of like as if they was or’nary sinners, savin’ an’ 
exceptin’ ole Miss,” Simmons went on, explaining his 
position to himself. ‘‘ Miss Margaret ain’t nothin’ but 
an’ out-an’-out angel, an’ Miss Marcia she’s a saint, an’ 
ole Simmons ain’t fit for nothin’ but just to loose the latch 
o’ their shoes, if ever they had latches, which ain’t so in 
dese yer times, howsomever it might ’a’ been before. But 
it’s a fact they’ve done shet ’emselves up like there wa’n’t 
nothin’ in de whole worl’ but folks askin’ an’ beggin’ ; 
an’ to oren de do’ to quality again—if that ain’t jubilee, 
what is?” 

Again Simmons checked a tendency to a double 
shuflie, as he hastened to answer the bell, beaming from 
ear to ear as Dr. Strothers appeared before him. He 
bowed profoundly as if to a master, and again at the 
young man’s kindly— 

** Well, Simmons, how goes it ?” 

** A heap better then sinners has any right to look for,” 
he eald, with effusion. ‘‘In delibrary’s de best place, 
Doctor.” 

Simmons’s white wool had never looked so dignified 
and impressive a crown as now, when a sense of coming 
good had carried him quite out of himself; end Dr. 
Strothers put out bis hand impulsively, to find the old 
servant holding it as if it were the Kohinoor. 

“The Lord bring everything out all right,” he said, 
solemnly ; ‘‘ and for shuah He will.” 

Dr. Strothers went on into the library, and sat down. 
He had not asked for Mrs. Herndon, but she would 
come, and he sat there quietly. A fortnight agc he had 
vowed that he would never willingly place himself in 
her way again, but the look in her eyes in that instant 
of greeting had shown him that remission had come. 
All the day, as he went his busy way, it hadstayed with 
him. He did not even ask why the barrier had first been 
raised, or why it had fallen. He did not question how 
his wooing would speed. With one more look all ques- 
tions would be answered. There was not even haste. 
She would come. 

Simmons waited in a fever of impatience, hesitating 
whether to go up, lest pershance Miss Erminia should 
pounce upon him, and well nigh collapsing with relief 
as Margaret slowly descended the stairs. She was in 
black velvet, the long, clinging folds giving a stateliness 
accented by the lingering movement. Violets were at 
neck and belt, but no other hint of color, the beautiful 
head rising like another flower from the softly rounded 
neck, 

“De Doctor's done come,” Simmons began, and 
stopped, for Margaret had looked at him half uncon- 
sciously, and went down now through the long room, 
pausing as she put back the heavy portiére, and looked 
toward the fire, from which Dr. Strothers had just turned. 
A bright flame shot up suddenly, and the light fell full 
upon her face, its clear paleness flushed for a swift in- 
stant with the color that passed as swiftly. He moved 
toward her and she toward him, silently, his eyes fixed 
on her face, till, as they neared, his arms opened, and, 
still without a word, she went into them, and felt the 
strong, tender clasp, and knew she was at home. A 
murmur of thankegiving came from him at last as he 
held her, and stooped and kissed her lips—a long kiss 
that held not only passion but the consecration of pas- 
sion ; something so inexpressibly tender and high that 
Margaret's tears fell in a sudden shower, This was love 
and life. The winter had ended. Spring washere, and 
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this warm shower meant only fairer buds and bl::ssoms. 

She freed herself at last, for the rustle of silk was heard 
on the stairs, and Miss Erminia appeared, looking with 
sudden suspicion at the silent pair. 

‘*It’s very singular how terribly you two seem to dis- 
agree always lately,” she said ; and then uttered a little 
cry, for Mies Marcia, close behind, felt the real pulse of 
things as Erminia had failed to do, and in an instant 
bad put her gentle old arms about Margaret, one hand 
reaching out to the lover, who suddenly enveloped both 
in a comprehensive embrace. 

‘I have my rights, too,” he said; ‘‘and shall take 
them.” 

**You are an exceedingly impertinent young man,” 
began Miss Erminia, severely, relenting a little as he bent 
to kissher. ‘‘I ccn’t see in the least what this all means, 
but I suppose—” 

What she supposed remained unknown, for the bell 
bad rung as they descended the stairs, and Margaret 
went hastily to her place, hoping that neither eyes nor 
face would betray her. 

“By Jove !” Mr. Chichester Kirk said, under his breath, 
asshe came forward. ‘‘ She’s ten times handsomer than 
ever.—Evidently philanthropy has agreed with you,” he 
pursued, aloud. ‘You are looking delightfully well, 
Mrs. Herndon.” 

The need for reply was ended by a sudden rusb, Mrs. 
Hammersmith fluttering in ecstatically, followed by half 
a dozen familiar faces, all warmed to unwonted anima- 
tion by the unusual conditions of tae meeting. The 
room filled rapidly, and Simmons nodded approvingly as 
he heard the buzz of conversation, and continually 
opened the door to fresh arrivals. Mr. and Mrs. Feather- 
stone had not appeared, and as the hands of the clock 
passed half-past eight, people looked expectantly toward 
the door. 

‘There is no doubt about his coming?’ said Mr. 
Hammersmith, questioningly. 

‘Hardly the slightest,” Mrs. Herndon said, with a 
little movement toward the musician of the evening, 
who went at once to the plano. ‘‘ He has been reserv- 
ing all his strength for the evening, and wishes to meet 
you all ia precisely this way—the last time, I suppose, 
for a year at least.” 

“Ttaly will set him up,” Mr. Hammersmith said, 
hastily, a little shiver making itself evident as Margaret 
said ‘‘ the last time.” ‘‘ He has simply discounted his 
future a year cr two by overwork, and rest is the only 
thing for him. It is an American habit, and till we 
learn to take climate into account as a knock-down ele- 
ment when trified with, all workers will come to just 
such places. What the devil!—I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Herndon, but that ‘Last Greeting’ of Schubert’s 
always drives me out of my senses. Why will people 
choose such music ?” 

‘** Monroe is over there. Perhaps he, as Vice-President, 
had better call the Club to order,” Mr. Hurst said, 
approaching Mrs. Herndon. ‘‘ There are the minutes 
to be read, and a new name or two to be proposed.” 

The bell rang as he spoke, 

‘‘There they are,” Mrs. Hammersmith cried. ‘I 
was really getting very uneasy. Becket! Why, it’s 
young Tom Becket. What is the matter ?” 

Becket, a lad of eighteen, the son of one of Mr. 
Featherstone’s oldest friends, was very pale, and his eyes 
red with crying. 

‘IT want Mrs. Herndon,” he said, as she came toward 
him anxiously. ‘‘It’s all over,” he said, making an 
effort at composure. ‘‘I was there—mother and I—at 
dinner, and he was quite himself. 1 followed him up to 
the study, and half way up the stairs he turned and 
took my arm. ‘It is plain that I need a son,’ he said, 
and leaned on meall the way. He sat down and pointed 
to the book he wanted, and I went toward it. Then I 
heard a sound, a sort of gasp, and sprang back, and he 
just smiled a moment, and was gone before a soul could 
get to him. Mother told me to run down to you, and 
Mrs. Featherstone wants you.” 

The guests had crowded about the drawing room 
door, and fell back now silent and, for the moment, 
panic-stricken. If it had been the same house as a year 
ago, the instant thought must have been that a fatality 
attended it, and even now, one ortwo looked doubtfully 
at Mrs. Herndon as they bade her good-night. 

‘«There’s something ill-omened about her,” Mr. Hurst 
sald, as he hurried away. ‘'On the whole, I think I 
won't go there again. So far it has hit others, but the 
stroke might happen to fall on me, you know. What 
the deuce does it all mean, anyhow ?’ 

‘It means that the Ultimates have gone to destruc- 
tion,” sald Mr. Kirk, gloomily. ‘‘He had managed to 
hold them together, but you can’t show me another man 
in New York, not even myself, and I may say without 
vanity that I have phenomenalinfluence. They’re done 
for.” 

Mr. Hurst shrugged his shoulders, thankful that they 
were between, rather than under, lamps, and his ex- 
pression thus not discernible, and soon took his own 
way, smiling at the conceit of men in general and this 
man in particular. 





‘* A consummate ass,” he said to himself, and turned 
in at the Union League. 

Dr. Strothers came toward Margaret as she turned 
from the last reluctantly departing member. 

‘** You are going up ?” he said. ‘‘My coupé was to 
come at half-past nine, and must be here in a moment 
or two. May I take you ?” 

‘IT shall be so glad,” Margaret said, and hurried up 
to make the necessary change in her dress. ‘‘I shall 
stay with Mrs. Featherstone if she wishes it,” she sald as 
she came down, ‘‘so I shall leave you in charge, Cousin 
Marcia, and Simmons will take good care of you.” 

‘**’Deed he will,” Simmons returned, with devotion, 
and he watched the pair going down the steps together 
with an expression of such supreme content that Mies 
Erminia turned upon him. 

‘You take too much upon yourself, Simmons. One 
would think you were the master of everything.” 

‘I reckon I’m master of myeelf, Miss Erminy, an’ 
long’s I’m that folks needn’t be skeered over what ole 
Simmons ’ill take on him.” 

Miss Erminia went to her room at once, a retort of 
any description meaning a day’s retirement, and Miss 
Marcia followed her with a little sigh. 

‘Home is best for both of us,” she said; ‘‘and I’m 
glad that we can leave Margaret now without any feel- 
ing that she needs us. I think there will be little delay, 
Erminia.” 

‘*It makes not: the slightest difference to me whether 
there is or not,” Miss Erminia said. ‘I am perfectly 
certain in either case trat no consideration will be shown 
to me, and I shall go home as soon as possible.” 

‘* Fo’ de Lawd !’ said Simmons, who had stood at the 
foot of the stairs and started at the final bang of the 
door. ‘‘ Fo’ de Lawd! I do really believe ole Miss had 
an eye on him herself,” and in this conviction Simmons 
remained to the day of his death, undisturbed by the fact 
that within less than a year after Captain Drfmmond’s 
widowhood began, Miss Erminia became the second Mrs. 
Drummond, snd had full opportunity to study un- 
checked thereafter the bearings upon character of both 
knobs and knucles. 

Margaret was silent as the coupé rolled rapidly up- 
town. This strong, warm hand that held hers with a 
soft firmness meant a rest so absolute that words seemed 
useless ; but she roused herself presently. 

“‘I have everything to tell you,” she said, “ but it 
must all wait. This sadness, that I had no thought 
coulg come so soon, bewilders me. I longed to have him 
live and find peace.” 

“**My servant Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into infinite,’ ” 
Dr. Strothers said, after a pause. ‘1 think this was the 
only solution for him, and cannot be sorry that it has 
come quickly. For you and me there is time enough. 
I want no haste. This one fact satisfies and fills,” 

The warm grasp tightened a little as he spoke, but he 
said no more till the house was reached, and they entered 
together. Mrs. Becket came hastily to meet them. 

‘*You will forgive everything, I am sure,” she sald. 
‘Poor Maria felt for the moment that she must have 
you, but she will not let even me come near her now, 
and is locked in her room. I think it is better so, but 
I will send for ‘you on the first instant that she asks 
again. They are all up there now, and it is more merci- 
ful that she should not have to face all these terrible 
details.” 

Dr. Strothers had gone up for a moment or two, and 
Margaret stood silent, following in her mind the spirit 
free at last from its inheritance of doubt. 

‘*Of course, he wants a post-mortem,” Mrs, Becket 
went on, and Margaret felt in the words a sudden shock. 
* All doctors do ; but it will not be. Strangely enough, 
that is one of the last positive wishes poor Cyrenius ex- 
pressed. ‘There is no real end to be served by it,’ he 
said, ‘and if I should die, I claim what is left of me as 
my right.’ Very singular, was it not? as if he had 
some premonition of his going. It is an irreparable loss. 
And,” she added to herself, as Dr. Strothers came 
down, and Margaret bade her good-night, with an offer 
of any service at any moment that might be required, 
“T never would have believed that as near a friend could 
show so little feeling.” 

Her impression was very evident, and Margaret half 
turned, as if to say a word that might alter it, then went 
on. 
“I shall shock her more if I try to speak,” she said. 
‘* Death seems to me such a deliverance for him that I 
cannot yet begin to feel sorrow; and yet he leaves a 
great gap, that can hardly be filled. I know that when 


‘I come to a real sense of it I shall sorrow more than 


now, but I can hardly sorrow for anything to-night. I 
must tell you some things at once,” she went on, after 4 
little silence. 

**Tam coming in, if I may,” Dr. Strothers said. ‘‘ But 
you shall tell me nothing unless you feel it a necessity. 
Let it come as it will. There is all time before us.” 

‘It must come now,” Margaret said, ‘‘ and then there 
will never again be need of any words. I want to bury 
it all to-night.” 
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Simmons had closed the house, and started in surprise 
as he answered the bell. 

Tm mighty glad you ain’t goin’ to beshut up in that 
house 0’ mournin’, Miss Margaret,” he said, as he has- 
tened to lay fresh sticks on the smoldering fire in the 
library, and relight the gas, looking back with supreme 
satisfaction as Mrs. Herndon threw aside her wraps and 
took the low chair Dr. Strothers had wheeled before the 
fire. 

‘* Wait a moment,” she said. 
from my room.” 

She had clasped her hands nervously as she took her 
place sgain, and shook her head impatiently. 

“Tt all crowds in in one incoherent mass,” she said, 
‘and I can hardly tell what must first be said. But this 
holds the story.” 

A slip of newspaper was in her hand, and as he took 
it and bent forward to read, he looked up bewildered. 


‘*T want a letter or two 


‘¢El Sefior Willlam Joyce,’” he repeated. ‘‘ You 
cannot mean—” 
“ Willlam Joyce Herndon,” she sald. ‘‘ Yes, that is 


he. Read it all.” 

Dr. Strothers glanced through the slip, then opened 
the letter from which it had been taken, and read it 
hastily, dropping it as he ended, andturned toward Mar- 
garet with an expression of profoundest amazement. 

‘‘But, Margaret! This is incredible. Now I be- 
gin to understand what you have meant, but as for 

. him—why, good heavens! It takes my senses clean 
away.” 

“*T wonder a little that mine have stayed,” Margaret 
said. ‘‘ This letter holds the same news in detail, but 
no one here must ever know that it is still barely two 
months since his real death. I knew almost a year ago, 
that is I felt certain, that he had not died, and then had 
full details of just what he had done, It has come to 
seem to me perfectly natural ; the simple working out 
of lawless elements held in check by a lifelong discipline 
of conventionality. In his own soul he had no law but 
self, and when what he fought to have, proved out of 
his reach, he turned to something more satisfying. I 
shall never blame him. I want to tell you from the 
beginning as thoroughly as I can, and then it is done, 
and need never have mention again.” 

She was silent a little, as if collecting thought, and Dr. 
Strothers moved back his chair more into shadow, and 
shielded his eyes with his hand. 

‘* You see, it was quite my fault,” she began. ‘‘ There 
was never a girl quite so destitute of common sense. I 
idealized everything, and when we met, that he was so 
much older seemed only another element of strength, 
and power to teach. I longed so to learn. I had such 
hope for the future—such certainty that I had work to 
do and that he would help me. He listened always, 
siwiling a little, but his face wasinscrutable. I thought 
it not the mask it proved to be, but the settled quiet of 
one who had lived and knew, and who had passed all 
the uncertainties and vague longings thet moved me so 
strongly. And then he loved me, and I had never 
known much love, and found a constant surprise in being 
first with any one. It made me very humble. I had 
always counted myself unlovable, through something in 
me of which I was unconscious and which yet made my 
atmosphere—some strange power of repulsion ; and the 
look he had for me seemed almost to draw my soul 
from me. 

‘« We were married, and the first months ‘vere a dream 
of happiness. We traveled, and all that I most wanted 
to know he poured out to me. I know now how value- 
less some of his theories were, but art in all forms was 
his delight, and 1 lived in it with him, His desire was 
to remain abroad, and always, as months went on and I 
spoke of home and our future there, he was silent, or 
smiled a little, till one day when I had said that, beauti- 
ful as the time had been, I could never be fully content 
till we were in our own place and at work. 

‘**« Drop that word hereafter,’ he said, smiling at me. 
‘ My ears are a little weary of it. Your work is with 
me.’ ‘I know it,’ I said. ‘1 want work with you, but 
we must begin.’ ‘We have begun,’ he said. ‘There is 
no other work, if that is the word you must have. Let 
us understand one another. Your schemes have their 
place as schemes, They doyounoharm. In fact, your 
enthusiasm makes them tolerable as conversation when 
better things fail, but you must realize that beyond 
words they mean nothing.’ 

‘¢* Nothing ?’ Isaid. ‘ You are only teasing me, Will- 
iam. You know that to me they mean everything.’ 
‘ Your everything is in me,’ he said, ‘as mine is in you. 
Beyond that we need nothing.’ ‘But that is for self 
alone,’ I said. ‘ You donot mean it. Our life is for 
others.’ 

“‘ He looked at me, and for the first time his eyes were 
hard and he had no smile. ‘It is essential that you 
should understand,’ he said. ‘I have absolutely no in- 
tention of carrying out these projects. Life is sufficiently 
full, and I have other uses for money.’ ‘ But there is a 

great deal of money,’ I said at last, dumb for the mo. 
ment, yet certain that he was only trying me—testing 
my faith, ‘You kaew that long ago I had planned 





how my income should be used in part. I am not un- 
reasonable, and I should submit to your judgment, but—’ 
‘But meno buts,’ he said, lightly. Yousee, I remember 
every word. I could never forget, for at the last it 
burned in. ‘Whatever you wish is yours, Margaret, 
save this utopian set of schemes which you will soon 
come to see mean nothing and are nothing but dreams. 
I may have to return, for there are some business com- 
plications that will probably call mé back, but you will 
find that society will give you all the occupation you 
need, and that your rightful place is there.’ 

‘*T am strangely made. I have often no words at the 
moment, and seem persuaded of a thing against which 
I am inwardly protesting. I was silent then, and he 
thought me convinced, and went away, patting my head 
as if I were some pet animal rebellious for the moment. 
He was astonished and indignant when I returned to it. 
the next day ; argued, at first gently and condescend- 
ingly, and then with more and more heat, till at last he 
said words that showed me his real self. I remember 
them all, but I shall never repeat them. He did not 
know what he was doing as he poured them out, and I 
saw that what I had thought my influence was simpiy 
my youth and such beauty as I owned, and my blind 
faith in him. To find that faith had slipped away 
outraged him so incredibly that no words were enough 
to give his feeling. He forgot himself and all self- 
restraint in furious demonstration of my obstinacy and 
blind stupidity. It was not all at once. Day after day 
he returned to the charge. He meant to conquer again ; 
to compel an allegiance in the beginning given freely, 
and worthless unless given freely. I came to have not 
only terror of what might come next, but a contempt 
that was at moments almost loathing, and yet he still 
had power to move ine, because he loved me with such 
force as his nature had, and I said to myself that because 
he loved me and needed me he must be first in my life. 
So we came home, and settled down in the house you 
know. It was months after that first day of revelation. 
I had adjusted myself to the new conditions. I had no 
near friends. The few who knew me well thought of 
my marriage as well-nigh ideal, and not one but Sally 
Longshore ever said a word that indicated other im 
pression. Even to her I never spoke. My own aim was 
to hold still; to accept quietly the consequences of my 
own blunder, and do with my life what I cou'd. But 
the wall grew always thicker between us. At first he 
played upon me—touched every nerve of my soul, tillI 
longed for death as the only release. Then, as more 
and more I retreated into myself, yet lost myself in 
claims of the life he loved, the wall grew a wall of glass, 
so clear that he hardly knew it there, and, seeing me 
still, thought that he could still touch me. 

“ The money side of things I could never understand, 
and, like other foolish women before me, I asked no 
questions. I had been told that my personal income 
would be very large, but he showed to me how values 
had shrunk and heavy losses came here and there, till I 
grew to feel that it was only his wonderful business 
knowledge that gave me even the allowance which he 
told me I must not exceed. In the meantime he built 
the house I left for this, and he spent enormous sums 
on his collection. The first five years of our life at 
home were years in which he bent his will to one end: 
suppression of every thought and feeling in me that had 
been my deepest life. We studied and read together ; 
for I did what he wished, and often I forgot myself for 
the time and almost satisfied him, and then he would rail 
at me for holding back and forbidding expression of 
what he vowed I really felt. At last he began to see, 
He had thought that submission meant acceptance, and 
that in the end I might fill in the warp he had set for 
me. He was patient, and meant to wait, and he had 
even a certain sense of justice which showed itself at the 
last ; but his only conception of marriage was absorp\ion 
—the absolute renunciation of my personality in favor of 
his ; never even a dream that 1, too, had my place, and, 
even if we walked hand in hand, must still use my own 
feet and not his. He used to sit and watch me by the 
hour, till every nerve quivered and all the force that was in 
me could barely hold me quiet, and sometimes he would 
say: ‘Foolish child! Can’t you see that you have no 
escape except tome?’ I had ceased to answer or argue 
long ago. I seemed to myself turning slowly to stone, 
till I did not even wonder if an end could come. Faith 
slipped away ; I had nothing left. And all the time the 
outward life went on—that incessant round of the socia) 
observances he loved ; andI played my part till it played 
itself, and I watched it as if I, the real person, stood 
outside and judged it all as if it were another. 

‘At last he grew tired. He wanted response, and it 
began to dawn upon him that that possibility was past. 
Then there came in his way a woman, whose power had 
been felt by more than one man, but who suddenly con- 
centrated upon him, She had no discretion, but he had. 
He cared, to a degree I have never seen equaled, for his 
name, for the place his family had held. He was the last 
one of his name, and, so far as his own theory went, he 
had kept it untarnished. Not even passion could make 
him forget what he owed to it; and when the passion so 





took possession that to yield was inevitable, he accepted 
renunciation asthe price to be paid, and deliberately 
planned in such manner that no possible shadow could 
ever fail upon the name. He told me nothing then. 
This knowledge came a few months later. But Isaw his 
absorption, and knew that he had elected some strange 
path, in which I thought he would force me to go. He 
talked to me much of his affairs; in some ways gave 
me knowledge of investments and so on that might—he 
was always careful to say might—in time give me some 
of the wealth I had supposed was mine. At the last he 
was very gentle, and on that day that he was lost, he 
came to me in the early morning. ‘It is good-by, Mar- 
garet,’ he said. ‘ You're going to find that I’m a better 
fellow than you thought, but you won’t believe it to-day 
as you will to morrow, perhaps.’ He stood looking at 
me & moment, and there were tears in his eyes. I could 
not understand, and only pitied him and myself a little 
more than usual. 

“You know what came then, That next evening but 
one brought the news that his boat had been picked up 
in the lower bay. I did not know till two months later 
that this woman he loved had sailed for Rio the day he 
left me. He went ina sailing vessel which took him 
up from the bay ; and every plan was so perfectly laid 
that not one trace of his identity was discovered then 
or afterward; nor would it have been, had she not 
proved unfaithful. But from the beginning I was certain 
that he was not dead. I had no faintest clue to his 
plans. His will left me absolute mistress of my own, 
and told me, too, how thoroughly he had deceived me 
from the very beginning. I asked few questions, It 
was all plain without them, and I began to live my own 
life in ways that you know. 

‘‘ It was not long after I had found Meg that I met 
one day an old acquaintance, just back from South 
America, who told me incidentally of a wonderful 
resemblance between a man whom he had met once or 
twice in the outskirts of Rio, and my husband, whom 
he had seen perhaps two or three times. I asked no 
questions, but knew on the instant what it meant. He 
was there, and, knowing his mental make-up, I knew he 
would never return. But that did not free me, and you 
see now how it was that from that time I was obliged 
to think of all chances tha! might come to me, and how 
in the end to put aside what showed itself, was the one 
thing that had to be done. You could not understand, 
and howshould you? The year had given me so much. 
I wasso happy, so grateful. The years made themselves 
plain. I saw what I could do, and each day held more 
and more meaning. Doubt died. I felt in myself power 
that had seemed dead, and threw myself into the work 
that was at my hand, in ways that you know. But I 
knew that my life must be in them, never again in any 
mere personal happiness ; and I was coming, through all 
the sharpness of conflict, to know that there was some- 
thing better than happiness. I thought I had accepted 
the whole and was ready to bear the whole, till the day 
that letter came, and the miserable soul dying there, for- 
saken and alone, poured out its story, as the last act of 
justice it could do, He had thrown away his life, and 
had but one comfort, and that, the knowing that he 
would not be hetrayed, and that to his world he was 
already dead. But one person had ever really suspected 
that he was not: Savage Logan, who was always an 
evil influence in his life, and who has tried many times 
to extract an expression of opinion from me. He will 
never know. The letter and newspaper slip are from 
the Catholic priest to whom he turned; and who gave 
him absolution at the last; aud there it allends. We 
shall never need to speak of him again, unless there is 
more that you will wish to ask.” 

‘‘Nothing,” Dr. Strothers said, emphatically. ‘‘ Save 
as it has done its work with you, I want no further 
knowledge. I must go, Margaret. There is still some 
one to see; but I shall come early to-morrow evening, 
and then I shall tell you my story. My lines have not 
all been easy ; but we have both been in the same path, 
and it remains ours.” 

He had come to her side again as she rose, and once 
more he took her into his arms, and she felt the beating 
of the strong heart and the sense of quiet, certain bless- 
edness to come. 

‘* [think we are ready for the new life,” he said; ‘‘ the 
life that could never have been possible without the pain 
and struggle of the old. Light {s here, and peace, and 
certainty of always better and better days. The old life 
is dead, and the new life has begun. Good-night, Mar- 


garet.” 
[THE END. ] 








Stanley says that African sunlight, with all its great 
heat, appeared to him as a superior moonlight, jutging 
from its effects on scenery. He attributes the apparent 
solemnity of the ‘‘ solemn-looking hiils,” of which he so 
often speaks, to this peculiar sunshine, ‘It deepens 
the shadows and darkens the dark green foliage of the 
forest, while it imparts a wan appearance or a cold re- 
flection of light to naked slopes and woodless top hills, 
Its effect is a chill austerity, an indescribable solemnity, 
a repelling unsociability,” 
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Gue Home 


“ DICK COMES IN.”’ 
By H. H. 


7 HAT is it I do?’ said a happy mother ; 
* Really, I hardly know where to begin ! 
There’s this, and this, and that, and the other, 
And then ”’—with a smile—‘“ you know Dick comes in !”” 


Light words ; yet they struck the keynote and measure 
Of the utmost of joy that hearts can win, 

When hearts are serene, secure in the pleasure 
Of seeing, hearing, the loved one “‘ come in.” 


Thrice blesséd doorway, thus hallowed, defended, 
Barred ’gainst the world’s angry clashing and din— 
On the very threshold their power is ended ; 
They cannot cross where the loved one “‘ comes in.”’ 


Sorrow herself, when, past all denial, 
She reaches our presence, by right of kin, 
Can never quite slay us by her sharpest trial, 
While white-robed Joy, with our loved one, “‘ comes in.” 


God help us, the day when, with dreadful token, 
The bearers of dead at our doors have been ! 

And we sit alone, and our hearts are broken, 
And our loved one will never more “‘ come in.”’ 


But love, and the need of love, and of giving, 
Remain ; and the combat with want and sin. 

Our one is dead ; but the hosts of the living 

- Across our sad threskold will still ‘‘ come in.” 


And God, in his goodness, he never forgetteth ; 
When reeds are bruiséd, new mercies begin ; 

“* The solitary ”’ ones, he saith that ‘‘ he setteth 
In families,”” where loved ones may still ‘‘ come in.”’ 








SUGGESTIONS F®R DECORATION. 
THE LIBRARY. 
By Josern H. Tarr. 


IV. 


HE library of the house should be essentially home- 
like, and comfortable as possible, and so arranged 
and decorated as to inspire and invite study and con- 
versation. The walls should be of a pleasant color, 
and the room furnished with broad easy chairs, low 
tables for books and periodicals, and book-shelves ar- 
ranged at convenient height, so any book may be 
reached without stretching or mounting on a chair or 
stool. 

As this room is generally occupied as much in the 
evening as in the daytime, care must be taken not to 
make it too dark, as that would involve difiiculty in the 
way of illumination, which means expense, heat, foul 
air, heaviness, and general discomfort. If a moderator 
or duplex lamp or two do not sufficiently light it, the 
treatment of the room is too dark. On the other hand, 
it must not be too light, or we shall lose the feeling of 
repose that we most want. Call to mind the coziest 
rooms you can think of, and you will find that none of 
them are in a very light tone. The tone of the room is, 
then, determined—not so dark as to necessitate expensive 
illumination, not so light as to appear cold or dreary. 

The tint or color of the general tone is a matter of 
choice, to be settled according to preference, or perhaps 
with reference to the other rooms ; one does not want to 
have all the rooms in the house of one colo-. Before 
the distribution of color and general arrangement, we 
must have some notion of the general character of the 
room itself, and of the more important articles of furni- 
ture. Very frequently there will be some marked feat- 
ure in the room, perhaps an arched recess, or molded 
ceiling, or a prominent chimney-piece, that of itself sug- 
gests a scheme of decoration ; if not, we are at liberty to 
add any feature that will make a central motive for the 
decoration. 

As the dado is partly for use and partly for effect, it 
will be well to keep it considerably darker than the walls 
above. Economy being an object, let us use lincrusta 
or stamped flock paper for this dado, choosing a pattern 
somewhat severe or stiff in style, partly because it seems 
fit that the base of a wall should be rigid, and partly in 
order that we may with propriety break out into freer 
design in the frieze above. The wall of the picture 
space, as it is only to serve as a background to the pict- 
ures, will be more suitable in some plain tint; and for 
this use a red-gray cartridge paper. The wall above the 
pictures is the place for more flowing forms of orna 
ment; and here again we may as well adopt paper as 
the simplest, cheapest, and most effective means of giv- 
ing interest to this portion of the wall. Perhaps the 
most appropriate and effective frieze would be a proces- 
sion illustrating some historical or mythological subject. 
executed in warm gray-yellows and yellow-browns on a 
dull gold ground. Failing this, use some good design 
of an all-over flowing pattern, or a running ornament 
in lincrusta or stamped flock paper. The ground gilded 


1 Reprinted by request from The Christian Union of November 
aT, 1884, 





with dull copper bronze and the raised ornament 
painted two or three shades in warm yellow-browns, 
The cornice painted in the tints of the ornaments of the 
frieze, with two or three of the smaller moldings or lines 


| in copper bronze. Should the moldings be in themselves 


bald and uninteresting, some stenciled enrichment in 
copper bronze, or two shades of the brown, may be nec- 
essary, in order to make up for the shortcomings of the 
plaster work. The ceiling kalsomined a light gray- 
yellow, sprinkled with copper bronze, or gold and silver. 

Over the mantelpiece may be placed an overmantel 
with shelves for bric-A-brac, or the space over the mantel 
may be reserved for some special picture, so framed as 
to form a part of and become the prominent feature of 
the mantel. On either side of the mantel, and in other 
convenient places as may be required, there should be 
low book-cases, not over four feet high, or the height of 
the mantel shelf ; the lower portion made to take large 
books, and some parts made with cupboard fronts, with 
shelving inside to file away periodicals and papers. The 
top will do admirably for the arrangement of orna- 
ments, smal] busts, or other personal things with which 
one crowds the room they really live in. Some parts of 
the book-cases should be arranged with movable shelves 
for various sizes of books, and it may be convenient to 
arrange a portfolio with the front to drop down, and 
thus make an always available table for looking over 
prints and etchings. In the lower portion of some of 
the book-cases should be arranged drawers for the use 
of odds and ends that always accumulate in one’s work- 
room. At the top of the book-cases, spring rollers 
might be easily arranged on which large maps can be 
fastened, using some molding of the cornice to fasten to 
the bottom of the map ; with such an arrangement the 
maps are easily drawn out when desired, and at other 
times are out of the way. Curtains may also be arranged 
in the cornices of the book-cases to draw down at night 
and other times, fastened with buttons at the bottom, to 
protect and preserve books, etc., within them. All these 
book-cases can be made of pine, plain, and painted the 
same as the other woodwork, and, if properly arranged, 
will assist in making the library a room pleasant to work 
or play in. They are much cheaper than the elabo- 
rate movable cases of oak or walnut, in which the aim 
of the designer seems often to make the framework as 
expensive as possible; whereas, in truth, the books 
within are really what should be thought of and cared 
for. 

The ground of the dado can be painted a warm yellow- 
brown, with the raised ornament a shade lighter, and 
touched irregularly with copper and silver bronze ; all 
the woodwork piinted a warm yellow-brown, finished 
with hard oil varnish, and rubbed down toa dull finish. 
Too much trouble cannot be taken to make the library 
a convenient and pleasant room to live in; it should 
have everything arranged and adapted for use and com- 
fort, and no« be stiff and dreary with any set arrange- 
ment. 

The panels of the doors may be fillei in with Japan- 
ese lacquer-work or painted decoration, and here and 
there, in recesses, nests of shelves may be arranged, 
with projecting brackets, designed as part of them, for 
pieces of china, vases of flowers, or busts. 

A very effective treatment for a library can be made 
by covering the walls with burlap, and painting it 
a bronze color, sponged over lightly and irregularly 
with green and silver bronze. The frieze painted a dull, 
deep Prussian blue, and covered with a close netting of 
heavy cord, the cord about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter and the mesh from one-half to one inch square, 
touched up irregularly with green and silver bronze. 
The picture strip or molding formed with three sizes of 
hemp rope, one-half, thtee-quarters, and one inch in 
diameter, placed close together one above the other, in 
order given, and secured to the wall with rough-head 
wrought-iron nails; the rope to be bronzed with green 
and silver bronze the same as the netting in the frieze, 
the nails to be left in the rough iron without any other 


finish. The wainscoting can be formed with half-inch | 


hemp rope, placed close together one above the other 
horizontally around the room, from the base-board up 
to the required height, and finished at top with four 
one-inch ropes, or three three-quarter-inch ropes braided 
flat, ali to be nailed to the wall with wrought-iron nails, 
and touched up irregularly with bronze, green, and 
silver bronzes. The ceiling covered with the burlap 
left in the natural color, without paint, and almost en- 
tirely silvered with silver bronze, leaving the silver occa- 
sionally thin in places to partly show the burlap ; touch 
up the uncovered places of the burlap lightly with 
green bronze, and in other places put the green bronze 
on first, and let it partly show through and mix with 
the silver, care being taken not to use too much green, 
as the ceiling should be kept light to reflect the light. 
If the ceiling is too high, it can be apparently lowered 
by stenciling over the silver ground some patterns of 
coils, rings, scattered and linked together, in Prussian- 
blue bronze. 

The cornice can be silvered, with the flat portions 
stenciled with a running pattern in mixed bronze-green, 





copper, and Prussian-blue bronzes, or can be painted a 
dull yellow-gray, with one or two moldings silvered. 

The picture strip or molding should be on the line 
of the top of the door-casing, and if the windows should 
run above this line, put a light transom across the wln- 
dow on a line with the ropes forming the picture strip, 
and fill in from this transom up to the top of the win- 
dow with sawn fretwork of some geometrical pattern, 
or an open pattern uf woven cane-work ; or fill in the 
space with netting similar to the frieze—all to be silvered 
the same as the frieze. 

The woodwork all to be painted a pure Indian red, 
varnished and rubbed down to a dull polish. The panels 
of the doors can be decorated with peacock feathers 
stretched and glued on bronze-colored satin, and secured 
in place with a small silver beading around the panel. 

Hangings to be of Turcoman, in dull peacock blues 
for ground, with stripes in dull red and yellows, 
separated with silver tinsel threads ; or of a plain pea- 
cock blue, with a heading made of the netted cord, hav- 
ing fringed tassels, all silvered, and with bands of sil- 
ver braid half an inch wide and about one-quarter of an 
inch apart up to the height of the wainscoting. 

The carpet should bea dull blue ground, with dull red 
and yellows. 

The photographs or etchings should all be framed 
similarly in flat wood frames. The mounts may be tinted 
cardboard, or common brown paper, or whatever else 
may harmonize in tone with the color of the photograph 
or etching. The thing to be most certainly avoided is a 
white mount ; unless the walls themselves be uncom- 
fortably light the white mounts of pictures catch your 
eye directly you enter a room, and there is an end to all 
repose. 

As these pictures are to be hung because the owner 
has pleasure in them, let them be hung on the eye-line, 
They may, if there be enough of them worthy of such 
a position, form a compact band all around the room, 
arranged according to the subjects and sizes, interrupted 
only by the doors, windows, and taller furniture. A 
further precaution against monotony may be taken by 
allowing here and there one of the most important 
frames to rise above the upper line of this picture band. 
The lower line will be horizontal, and will correspond 
with the rail of the dado. 








THE FIRST STEPS. 


N the August number of the ‘Popular Science 
Monthly” Mrs. Dr. Jacobi has a most suggestive 
and timely article giving the methods and results of an 
experiment in education with her little girl. Every 
mother is not so well equipped as Mrs. Jacobi, but the 
paper so clearly demonstrates the success of her 
methods that it cannot fail of being helpful to the mother 
who contemplates teaching her child, or any teacher of 
young children. Education in the first years of a child’s 
life should not be a forcing process; it should be a 
directing, a leading, of the developing powers. Mrs. 
Jacobi truly says that the beginning of a child’s educa- 
tion under the present system, in the majority of schools, 
is conducted as though literature were to be the pursuit 
of its lifetime. The primary motive of education {is to 
develop all the faculties with which nature has endowed 
the child, and the education of the hands is as impor- 
tant as the education of the brain. 

Is there nothing a child may learn from the wonder- 
ful phenomena with which it is brought in daily contact ? 
Or must it wait until the required age of five years intro- 
duces it to that rich and imaginative study—the alphabet? 
Mrs. Jacobi began by teaching her little girl to draw 
simple lines, combining them, eventually, into alge- 
braic signs, thus teaching the child to express by out- 
lines what she saw and understood before she was 
taught to express by writing what she neither saw nor 
understood. 

‘* At the age of four and a half she had learned the 
following elements: straight, curved, slanting, and half- 
slanting lines; also to distinguish perpendicular and 
horizontal lines, and to draw either straight or curved 
lines parallel to each other. She was well acquainted 
with all the forms of the triangle—equilateral, isosceles, 
right angle, and scalene. She knew a rectangle and a 
square, and the relations to each of the slanting and 
half-slanting lines. She knew also, and was especially 
fond of, the trapezium, trapezoid, the pentagon, hex- 
agon, etc., the circle and semicircle; and, in solid fig- 
ures, knew the cube and its apparent relations to the 
square. She did not merely know the names of these 
things, but to her eye the whole perceptible universe 
arranged itself spontaneously into these fundamental 
formis ; for she was incessantly disentangling them from 
the complex appearance of surrounding objects. Thus 
a horse tailroad interested her as an illustration of paral- 
lel straight lines which never met, the marks of car- 
riage-wheels as parallel curved lines, the marks of horse- 
shoes as ‘dear little curves.’ She learned that the 
curved line was the line of living things, and that 
straight lines belonged exclusively to artificial objects. 
At dinner she divided her cake into squares or cubes, 
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and made pentagons and octagons with the knives and 
forks. She learned that by increasing the number of 
sides a plane figure gradually progressed from a triangle 
to a circle; and thus, on first seeing a cylinder, at once 
compared it to a circle, because ‘it had ever and ever so 
many sides,’ and not toa prism, with which it bears a 
superficial resemblance that might be supposed to be more 
striking.” This habit of observation led the child nat- 
urally to discover that the slanting, curved, perpendic- 
ular, and horizontal lines entered into the formation of 
the letters of the alphabet. So, by the agreeable process 
of combining them in new forms, she learned to write 
without the mechanical difficulties that usually attend 
the first stepsin this branch of knowledge. The first sen- 
tence written by the child should be the expression of 
some personal experience, or a description of some famil- 
far object. By this method a child recognizes the use 
of writing ; it is talking on paper, telling something 
that is interesting to others as well as to itself. 

Mrs. Jacobi continued, calling in the aid of plane 
and solid figures. A box of building-blocks is one of 
the best aids for teaching form and construction. It fs 
also the means of moral education; the teacher may 
prove that one block out of line brings disorder, if not 
wreck to the whole structure. 

Accuracy of sight is an art to be acquired in child- 
hood. To gain an intelligent impression a child should 
be lsd to reproduce the object which attracts or interests, 
either by some mechantcal means, such as the laying of 
sticks, building blocks, or to describe it by written or 
spoken language. Nomatter what medium is employed, 
the expression should be as accurate as posaible. Ac- 
curacy is but another name for truth. 

A child can be taught weights and measures by 
using scales and the pint and quart measures in the 
kitchen. The arithmetic that is of most service to a 
child can be taught from an apple and orange, by the 
use of sticks or beans, and, later on, by the use of toy 
money. Figures should be but another medium for ex- 
pressing the knowledge which the child possesses, 

Geography should be taught from the surroundings of 
the house and its environs. What cannot be taught in 
that way can be taught by the afd of clay and water. 
Ideas of distance can be conveyed while walking or 
driving. When the child has some comprehension of 
the difference between a mountain and a hill, a brook 
and a river, a lake and the ocean, {it is time enough to 
bring in the globe, the map, and the text-book. 

Present the same subject in as many forms as possi- 
ble ; vary the objects presented from day to day ; avoid 
monotony ; and carefully avoid exhausting the novelty 
of the thing presented, so that it may be fresh when it 
is again brought before the pupil. 

Remember that the acquisition of power, as well as 
the accumulation of knowledge, is the end of education. 








AN AUTUMNAL OUTBREAK. 


N September 9 eleven cases of typhoid fever were 
reported at the sanitary headquarters, New York ; 
five cases the day previous. The sanitary authorities say 
that the disease is as sure to present itself in the city in the 
Fall as the schools are to open. Several theories have been 
advanced as to the cause of the outbreak. Some attrib- 
ute it to the water drank during the summer vacation in 
the country, the water supply having become contam- 
inated by sewage finding its way into the wells and 
springs, and to the condition of the houses to which the 
families returned. These houses being closed all sum- 
mer, water leaks from the traps, and the sewer gas im- 
pregnates the carpets, furniture, and bedding. Acouple 
of years ago an investigation was carried on for a year, 
to get at the cause of this autumnal outbreak, by a sys- 
tematic inquiry into every case reported, by health offi- 
cers. 

The result of this inquiry showed the especial danger 
to come from the discharges of the patient, and empha- 
sized the value of disinfection. Wo light was thrown on 
the cause of the outbreak at the same season each year. 

The majority of the patients are of the poorer classes, 
and the disease can be attributed, in part at least, to the 
decaying fruit and vegetables in and about their houses, 
and the exhausted physical condition of the patient, 
the result of the summer heat and discomfort. It is 
the part of wisdom to thoroughly disinfect the house, 
drains, cellar, and yard early in the season. Before 
occupying a house that has been closed all summer, let’ 
in fresh air and sunshine. 








‘“A LOVE PURSE.” 


: OW many times are we distressed and hampered 
because we cannot follow our generous impulses ! 
Sometimes it is the desire to express our affection in a 
tangible form, sometimes it is in obedience to a call for 
aid, but we are forced to be inactive inspite of the heart- 
cries, because ‘‘ we must be just before we are generous.” 
There has just been issued a book containing a record of 
the lives of Sarah and Angelina Grimke, the daughters 
of a wealthy planter and judge of South Carolina, who 





became famous for their strong abolition principles. 
Miss Sarah made a purse which she called her ‘love 
purse.” Mrs. Birney tells us that ‘‘ Sarah’s economy, 
especially in trifles, was remarkable ; almost as much so 
as the untiring, almost painful, iadustry of herself and 
Mrs. Weld (Angelina), A penny was never knowingly 
wasted, a minute never willingly lost. Among other 
thrifty devices, she generally wrote to her friends on the 
backs of circulars, on blank pages of notes she received, 
on almost any clean scrap in fact. Angelina often 
remonstrated with her, but to no avail. 

‘* «Tt gives me a few more pennies for my love purse, 
and my friends won’t mind,” she would say. 

‘* This ‘ love purse’ was well named. Into It were cast 
all her small economies; a car-fare when she walked 
instead of riding; a few pennies saved by taking a 
simpler lunch than she had planred when in New York 
on business ; the ten cents difference in the quality of a 
cap, ribbon, or a handkerchief—all these savings were 
dropped into the love purse, to be drawn out again to 
buy a new book forsome friend too poor to get it herself ; 
to subscribe to a paper for another ; to purchase some 
little gift for a sick child or a young girl trying to keep 
up @ neat appearance. It was a pair of cuffs to one, 
mittens or slippers of her own knitting to another, a col- 
lar or a ribbon to a third. All through the letters writ- 
ten during the last twenty years of her life the references 
to such little gifts are innumerable, and show that her 
generosity was only equaled by her thoughtfulness, 
and only limited by her means. Nothing was spent 
unnecessarily, in the strictest sense of the word, on her- 
self ; not a dollar of her narrow income laid ,by. All 
went for kindly or charitable objects, and was gladly 
given without a single selfish twinge.” 

A hint that may serve a purpose in many a home. A 
‘* love purse” would catch many a penny now carelessly 
spent. The introduction of a ‘‘love purse” for the 
children, the contents to be used in buying Christmas 
gifts, would be a pleasant method of teaching coonomy. 








SOME LEAKS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMY. 


FRENCH woman will prepare a good dinner from 

the remains of yesterday's dinner, that the average 
American housewife would use as a plain lunch, or a 
side-dish for breakfast. Christine Terhune Herrick says 
that the cause of waste is due not so much to the ex- 
travagance of the housewife as to the ignorance. She 
SBY8 : 

‘The dainty utilization of scraps is a subject that 
well repays the thoughtful study of any housewife, and 
even the least original cook can often ‘evolve from her 
inner consciousness’ an appetizing dish from cold frag- 
ments that at first sight appear utterly unpromising. In 
this matter, however, the mistress must generally depend 
upon her own brains. Few hirelings have the keen 
interest in their employers’ welfare that would urge 
them to save a couple of pennies here ani! five or six 
there. Fewer still, with the best intentions in the 
world, know how to do it, or appreciate that it is in the 
minor economies that true saving consists. What differ- 
ence does it make if those scraps of cold bacon left from 
breakfast are summarily disposed of in the swill-barrel, 
or if that bit of corn beef—too small to appear upon the 
table again—is bestowed upon the first basket-beggar who 
presents himself? And if these escape that fate from 
the extra conscientiousness of the housekeeper, they 
are too often converted into the ubiquitous hash. Hear 
how one careful housewife disposed of similar remnants : 
To the corn beef and bacon, minced fine, she added half 
as much cold mashed potato,one raw egg, a little chopped 
oniox and parsley, and with croquettes made of these, 
rolled in flour and fried in nice dripping, provided an 


appetizing dish that was quite sufficient, when accom- | 


panied by stewed potatoes and bread and butter, to make 
a lunch for three people. Another dainty dish, which 
appeared upon a friend’s table, was formed from even 
less promising materials. Her dinner the day before 
had been a stuffed chicken boiled with rice. Examina- 
lion of the pantry revealed the carcass of the fowl, with 
one leg attached to it, and a couple of spoonfuls of the 
cold rice, Nothing daunted, however, the valiant 
housekeeper advanced to the charge, and, with the aid 
of a small, sharp knife, removed more meat from the 
bones than one would at first have believed possible. 
This was cut—not chopped—in small pieces and set aside 
with the rice and half of the dressing, while the bones, 
the rest of the stuffing, and a little minced onion were 
put over the fire in two cups of cold water. When a 
slow, steady simmer of a couple of hours had reduced 
this one-half, it was cooled, strained, skimmed, and 
slightly thickened with browned flour, then returned 
to the fire with the fragments of meat, rice, etc., brought 
to a boil, poured over crustless squares of fried bread 
laid on a hot platter, and garnished with parsley. The 
result was a savory salmi, whose scrappy origin no one 
would have suspected,” 





HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Hadttor of this department will be glad to receive questione, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi+ 
cations cannot be noticed. | 


Miss Alcott has won the hearts of so many young girls by 
books that we think these few words of hers will have great 
weight with them. After saying, ‘‘ The little daughter sent 
me by my dying sister has given me a renewed interest in 
the education of girls, and a fresh anxiety concerning the 
sort of society they are to enter by and by,”’ she adds her hope 
“‘ that, with the new and freer ideas now coming up, some of 
the good old ways may alsobe restored. Respect shown tothe 
aged, modesty, simple dress, housekeeping, daughters learn- 
ing from good mothers their domestic arts, are so much bet- 
ter than the too early frivolity and freedom so many girls now 
epvjoy.” It only needs a short sojourn at any of our “ sum- 
mer resorts,”’ even the plainest boarding-houses in the wild- 
est mountain regions, to realize how painfully lacking in 
these qualities which Miss Alcott extols are our young girls, 
and how a freedom which is license and a frivolity which 
has no recreation in it are spoiling our girls and our 
boys. And an accompaniment of this evil in our hotels and 
boarding-houses is the folly which makes gray-haired men 
and women ape the manners of ill-bred youth, and descend 
into loud and silly behavior, which has no more resemblance 
to a wholesome light-heartedness than a monkey has to a 
lovely child. 





Replying to inquiry about unevenness, or “ pointing up,” 
of flames in oil stoves: It ie difficult to trim four-inch wicks 
with ordinary shears. When done as perfectly as possible, 
and the wick adjusted, it should thereafter not be cut much 
—merely the ash or accumulations removed. See that no 
threads are caught in the ratchets. Wicks should not be 
too thick nor too narrow. Keep the air-holes perfectly 
clean. Cleanse the perforated parts by boiling ia strong 
soap-suds and sal soda. Keep the edges of cones and wick- 
tubes clean and free from indentations, and from being 
pressed together. Do not allow the oil to burn entirely out 
and char the wicks. Perfect cleanliness is essential to the 
good operation of oil stoves. Ww. 





What book to buy for a child is often a puzzling ques- 
tion. A friend, recognizing this, wishes to suggest the fol- 
lowing stories as quite safe and interesting: ‘‘ Jackanapes” 
and ‘‘The Story of a Short Life,’’ by Mrs. Ewing; “ Tip- 
cat ;”? ‘A Double Story,” by George MacDonald; “Under 
the Dog-Star,’? by Margaret Vandegrift; ‘‘Herdé,’’ trans- 
lated from the German by Louise Brooks ; ‘‘ Water Babies,” 
by Charles Kingsley ; ‘‘ At the Back of the North Wind,”’ by 
George MacDonald. The author of ‘ Tipcat ” is not given 
on the paper that I have. Would it not be well for moth:rs, 
Sunday-school teachers, and elder sisters who know of 
thoroughly good and interesting books to recommend them 
to one another ? N. 





At the recent meeting of the National Society of Micro- 
scopists in Cleveland, Ohio, a paper of particular interest to 
the general public was read by Dr. Ditmars, of Champaign, 
Ill., who has given his attention to examining the beef sent 
to the markets. After examining hundreds of cattle slaugh- 
tered in Chicago, he has decided that cattle slaughtered 
while in a state of frenzy may prove poisonous. Dr. Dit- 
mars showed drawings of bacteria found in the dried beef 
that was eaten by several families of Momence, Ill., with 
such fatal results, and expressed the opinion that the beef 
was that of cattle killed in a state of frenzy. Dr. Ditmars 
thinks venison is poisonous if the deer has been chased i 
a state of frenzy by dogs before being killed. 





I inclose a recipe for preserving tomatoes fresh for 
winter use, which was asked for a. little while ago in the 
columns of your delightful paper, of which I am a reader. 
Choose fine tomatoes (they must be perfectly sound and 
ripe, but not over-ripe), and, after drying them carefully 
with a napkin, to remove any moisture there may be on 
them, place them between layers of common kitchen salt, in 
a large earthen pot, of the kind sometimes used as cooking- 
vessels. This pot must be kept closed and in a cool place, 
such as a dry shelf in the cellar. In this way tomatoes can 
be kept whole and fresh for winter use, and will taste almost 
as if they had just been plucked from the plant. 

G. T. 





During the present summer, in the Catskills, a number 
of young people were ona picnic. After the dinner a num- 
ber ot toasts were drank in coffee and lemonade, when one 
of the schoolboys gave the following toast: ‘‘The girls! 
may they add charity to beauty, subtract envy from friend- 
ship, multiply genial affections, divide time by industry 
and recreation, reduce scandal to its lowest denomination, 
and raise virtue to its highest power.”’ 





Iam able to supply the missing line in the little song, 
“Sleep, Baby, Sleep !’’ (Christian Union of August 27, 
under head of Hints, Questions, and Experiences :) 

‘Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
I would not, would not weep,” ete. 
C. A. M. 





Yeast PowpER.—One-half pound soda, one-half pound 
cream tartar, one-half pint wheat flour, three ounces tar- 
taric acid, all pulverized very thoroughly. Mix well, and 
run through a fine sieve several times, until no coarse parti- 
cles remain. A heaping teaspoonful of the powder toa 
quart of flour. READER. 


Can you inform me, through your column of Hints, Questions, 
and Experiences, who is the author of “ Lines Addressed to a 
Young Physician’? The ‘* Lines” were published probably five 
or six years ago, but the eamposer of the poem, and the paper in 
which it was published, I do not recollect. @. K. M, 
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Our Youne Fotks. 


CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ CAROLINE.” 


By MatrHew White, JR. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Y dint of keeping steadily at work, with all of us 

helping, we got two casks of water, several boxes 

of crackers, and three kegs of salt meat transferred to 
tha sand-bank by six o'clock. 

We piled them up in the middle of the island in the 
form of a semicircle, and across the top the sailors 
spread a piece of sail-cloth, so as to make a sort of little 
house for ourselves. 

Then Captain Cullen called Ralph and me on board 
and asked if we wouldn’t help Martin get together vari- 
ous small articles that would be useful in case the 
schooner shonld go to pieces that night, leaving us in 
Robinson Crusoe fashion on what was hardly enough of 
land to be called even a desert island. 

Among the things we snatched up and dropped in the 
meal-bag the steward got for us were knives, forks, 
spoons, a tin match-box full of matches, and the china 
sugat-bowl. 

And all the while I was trying to realize that these 
preparations meant expected shipwreck. In the east 
. the sky was of a clear blue, the sea was smooth and still, 
and the ‘‘Caroline” rested easily on the sand-beach. 
But the wind was rising fast and coming from # very 
unfavorable quarter, at least so I heard the second mate 
say. 

While we worked, Ralph kept up a lively chattering, 
and actually seemed to enjoy getting ready to be ship- 
wrecked. 

At last the storm broke out over us, and with a fury 
that was something awful. I tell you, none of usstayed 
long on the “‘ Caroline” after we heard the breakers be- 
gin to batter away at her stern. We made arush for 
the refuge we had built on the island. 

But we found that the canvas roof had been already 
ripped off and blown out to sea, and pretty soon a 
cracker-box plumped down on my shoulder. 

‘* Come, men,” roared Captain Cullen (he had to roar to 
make himself heard above the whistling of the wind and 
the thundering of the surf), ‘‘we must get to wind- 
ward, or somebody will be killed by the things we've 
saved to keep life in us.” 

So we had to leave our comparatively sheltered quar- 
ters, and take up our stand in the very teeth of the tem- 
pest. The Captain and I tried to shield Ralph from the 
driving rain as well as we could, by getting in front of 
him, but the boy insisted on taking his full share of the 
drenching. 

“I don't mind getting wet, Felix,” he shouted in my 
ear. ‘‘ The sun will dry me in the morning.” 

‘That's so,” I thought. ‘‘ Perhaps the sun will shine 
to-morrow. It must be shining somewhere now.” 

But there wasn’t anything like sunshine, or even moon- 
light. for us that night. 

The wind blew, shrieked, howled, and lashed the 
ocean about as if it was fairly furious. And the rain! 
Well, I had often got wet with it scudding home from 
school without an umbrella, but now I fe‘t as if I had 
been in swimming with all my clothes on. 

But if it had been only rain water that bothered us 
we could have got along very well. It was salt water 
we dreaded most, for how could we be sure but that at 
high tide, in such a storm, that speck of sand in the 
ocean would be all covered ? 

The waves kept c.eeping up closer and closer to where 
we were standing, and ‘‘ We must move back !” cried 
the Captain by and by. 

But I knew we hadn’t far to move to in any direction, 
for I could hear the surf breaking very near on every 
side. By this time my wet clothes had so chilled me 
that I could make my teeth chatter by holding them to- 
gether. So could Ralph, but he didn’t complain, only 
hung on tight to my hand. 

Once he pulled down my head to scream in my ear, 
“Say, Felix, do you hear the ‘Caroline’ thumping on 
the beach ? Aren’t you glad you're not on her ?” 

“The Lord be praised ! the tide’s turned, sir !” sud- 
denly shouted one of the seamen, coming back from an 
exploring trip. 

This was about midnight, I guess, and soon after that 
it stopped raining. In spite of the dreadful excitement 
of our situation, was awfully sleepy. Indeed, I'm 
pretty sure that Ralph slept some, standing up and lean- 
ing against me, during the worst of the storm. 

Now, after we found that we needn’t worry any more 
about the tide, we stretched ourselves out on the sand, 
- just were we were, and slept till morning. At least I 
did, for I don’t remember anything else till I opened my 
eyes, with the sun Ralph had promised us shining in 
them. 

“The ‘Caroline’ still holds together,” was the first 
sound I heard. 

Ralph and I were soon on our feet, looking about us. 





Yes, there stood the schooner still, with ber masts yet 
upright, and the signal of distress, now a mere tattered 
rag, fluttering from the top of one of them, 

But we presently discovered that part of her stern had 
been broken off, and that the yaw! and the “ Trinidad’s”’ 
raft had both been swept away. 

"Come on, Felix, let’s see how she looks inside,’’ 
cried Ralph, and we started to climb aboard by the bow- 
sprit. 

What a sight the cabin was, and my room as well ! 

There was water and seaweed everywhere ; two or 
three eels were wriggling about under the dinner-table, 
and a big horseshoe crab was making himself at home 
on the lid of my trunk. How Ralph did laugh when 
he saw this last ! 

The sailors were already aboard, and soon we smelled 
coffee from the direction of the galley. This hadn't 
been hurt by the storm, and our sharp appetites were 
soon satisfied with as good a meal as we had had since 
leaving Albany. 

Right after breakfast Captain Cullen got his glass, 
and began to lopk fora ship, but no sign of smoke or 
sail could be seen. Still we didn’t feel discouraged. 
We knew that we were wonderfully well off compared 
with hundreds of other crews that had been cast on 
desert islands, for we had our ship—or most of it—still 
left us, with provisions enough to last a month at 
least. 

Almost all day long the men were busy taking every- 
thing of value out of the cabin and staterooms. I had 
plenty to do in epreading out to dry the soaked articles 
of clothing and other things from my trunk, while 
Raiph found a hook and line somewhere, and sat 
serenely at the top of the companion-way, fishing for 
the three eels and the king crab. 

At supper, which we ate in the open air on the for 
ward deck, the Captain and Mr. Trippe began to dis- 
cuss the question of where we should pass the night, 
and uhis brought up the matter of watches. 

‘* Certainly we ought to keep them up the same as 
usual,” the Captain said, adding : ‘‘ And we must make 
a signal bonfire, too.” 

‘* We'll have to use our cargo of timber to kindle it 
with,” replied the mate. 

** Well, we'll save enough to build a boat with, in 
case we’re not taken off within a reasonable time,” was 
the answer to this ; and then the men were set to work 
unloading and chopping up the valuable, well-seasoned 
lumber from my father’s yard. 

In about an hour a great heap of it was piled up in 
the center of the island (‘‘ Hope Sandbar,” Ralph called 
it, because, he said, we hoped to get away from it), and 
then Captain Cullen told Ralph that he might have the 
honor of retiing fire to it. I struck the match for him ; 
and, after he had dropped it between the pages of an old 
copy of the New York ‘‘ Herald,” he jumped back, 
and watched for the flaring up as eagerly as if we were 
only burning rubbish for the fun of the thing. 

The flame crawled from the paper to the wood in a 
slow, bashful sort of way at first, but pretty soon a long 
red tongue shot out, and then it began to grow so hot 
around there that we decided the deck of the ‘‘ Caro- 
line” would be a much more comfortable place from 
which to look on. 

The breeze, which had died out at sunset, was now 
coming up again, and blowing the smoke directly 
toward the schooner. 

‘Oh, Felix!” exclaimed Ralph, coughing out a 
mouthful of it, ‘‘ why didn’t we build the fire on the 
other side ?” 

Higher and hotter grew the blaze, and, before long, 
not only the smoke, but the flames too, were swept 
toward the ‘‘Caroline” by the constantly freshening 
wind. Then the Captain saw the new danger that 
threatened us, and gave orders to have the fire put 
out. 

But it was too late. Part of the rigging forward was 
already in a blaze, and we had barely time to catch up 
a few more boxes and kegs from the pantry, and jump 
ashore with them, before the whole schooner was 
afire. 

So once again the nine of us stood close together on 
Hope Sandbar ; but this time, instead of fearing water 
it was the other element—fire—we had to confront. 

Cricky ! what a sight that burning ship was! The 
whole sky was reddened by the glare, and we had to 
move to the very farthest end of the sandbar to get out 
of the ternble heat. 

The big spectacle lasted for two hours, I guess, and 
then, about ten o’clock, when there was nothing left of 
the ‘‘ Caroline” but that portion of her hull that had 
been under water, we stretched ourselves out on the 
blankets we had saved, for our second night’s sleep out- 
of-doors. Captain Cullen thought that surely somebody 
must have seen that royally big signal fire, and would 
come to find out the cause of it. 

But the morning dawned fair, with the steady breeze 
still blowing thesmoke from the embers of the schooner, 
in a mournful, grimy streak, out to sea, and not a sail 
in sight. 





AFTER VACATION, WHAT? 
III. 


VERY boy and girl cannot join a literary society or 

@ benevolent society ; but every boy and girl can 

find time to do some little work that has a definite pur- 

pose outside of school hours, and aside from school 
duties. 

Last spring there was organized a school whose pupils 
never saw each other or the instructor; and yet they 
were not blind. More than that is the purpose of this 
school, that every pupil shall see better and see more 
after attending the school. The main object is to teach 
observation. The reason these schoolfellows never met 
is that their schoolroom is the world, their books the 
sky, earth, air, flowers, the fields and animals. Their 
recitations are written and sent to the headquarters uf 
the school, and the superintendent, Mr. Charles Barnard, 
after reading the recitations, writes to his pupils tell- 
ing them what he thinks of their work. One of the rules 
of this school is never broken. You must do the work, 
or you cannot get a diploma. Have you guessed the 
name of the school ? It is called the Chautauqua Town 
and Country Club. To enter this school you must agree 
to do one of four things every day for one month, begin- 
ning on the first day of the month. The school year {s 
from April to November. 

1. Observe and report the height of the thermometer 
(outdoors, in the shade) at 7 aM. every day for one 
month. 

2. Observe and report the direction of the wind every 
day at 7 a.m. for one month. 

8. Observe at any convenient hour, and report, the 
state of the weather, whether ‘‘clear,” ‘‘ fair,” or 
“‘ cloudy,” for one month. 

4. Observe at any hour, and report every day, some 
fact in regard to the weather, appearance of frult, 
plants, or birds, appearance of sky, blooming of flowers, 
or ripening of fruit, or any other natural phenomena. 
Report some observed fact each day for one entire 
month. 

Now, in addition to these lessons, every pupil has the 
privilege of selecting from a long list other things, for 
which they will receive instructions, that they may do. 
This list embraces kitchen garden, and flower-planting 
for the house as well as out of doors, and how to take 
care of different kinds of animals, Instruction is given 
so that the gardens become more productive, and the 
animals larger and more profitable. You see returns at 
once for the work you do. 

In all well-regulated schools it is customary for the 
pupil to prepare examination papers ; and the Chau- 
tauqua Town and Country Club has loaned The Chrie- 
tian Union two papers, so that you may get some idea 
of how its members work. 

NOTES. 
May, 1885. NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 

1. Heavy rain p.M. and evening. Hepatica in full bloom 
in rookery. First bud Mexican lily found. 

2. Heavy rain—cleared at noon. Next lily-bud opened. 
White Russian violets in bloom. 

8. Ice one-half inch thick early morning. Pair bluebirds 
seen, 

4. Very cold ; disagreeable wind. New grapevine show- 
ing buds. . 

5, Fern fronds in rookery. Wild white violets in blossom. 

6. Blood-root up in great profusion in rookery. Third 
lily-bud opened. 

7. Sweet-brier leaving out rapidly. 

8. A new variety of fern found in rookery. 
budded. 

9. Marigolds coming up in garden. 

10. Blood-root in blossom. Buds on Marguerite, 

11. Pear and cherry trees in bloom. 

12. Slight frost. Strange Jily like shoot in rookery. 
Planted root of innocents. 

13. Lily-like shoot seems to be bunch berry (trillium ?). 
Linden trees budded. 

14. Unusually heavy rain, with wind. Buds on yellow 
violet. 

15. Very hot day. Bellworts coming up in rookery. Put 
in sweet-peas. 

16. Planted cobere seeds in house. Trillium budded. 

17. Heavy frost. Jack-in-the-pulpit came up. Wild blue 
violet from Conway blossom. 

18. Another frost. Over forty blood-root in bloom. Heavy 
rain P. M. 

19. Exceedingly close morning. Pink gypophila coming 
up from last year. 

20. Star flower and lady’s slipper appeared this morning. 

21. Star of Bethlehem budded. Maidenhair in rookery 
three inches high. 

22. Put out all house plants. Planted poppy and other 
seeds in ground. 

23. Columbine in blossom. Picked first yellow violet. 

24, Mountain piak showing color. Blood-root and hepat- 
ica all gone. 

25. Meadow one in full tassel, some gone to seed. Nar- 
cissus in bloom. 

26. Apple trees fail of flowers. Orioles building in tree 
near kitchen. 

27. Cober sprouted. Lily of valley in blossom. 

28. Currants set very full. Transplanted beautiful yellow 
clover to rookery. 

29. Double narcissus blossomed, Yellow iris budded, 
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80. Poppy seed sprouted. New white flower from Kear- 
sarge blossomed. 
81. Sweet-peas sprouted. Four, five, six, and seven leaved 
clover found to-day. GRACE THOMPSON, 
OBSERVATIONS. 
May, 1885, 

1. It is showering heavily. A cherry tree has a few blos- 
soms out, 

2. There has been quite a high wind allday. In Mount 
Morris Park the forsythia is the only flower that is out. 

3. Sunday. 

4, A light shower to-day began at two, and lasted twelve 
minutes. <A plum tree covered with blossoms. 

5. The air is quite coolto-day. There are two dandelions 
out. 

6. It continues cool and windy. A good many cherries 
were blown off the trees by the wind. 

7. Therain is coming straight down. It is holding dark 
in the east, but the west is brightening rapidly. 

8. Itis raining lightly. I think it will clear this after- 
noon. 

9. To-day is bright and pleasant. The rain of yesterday 
did the trees and grass a good deal of good. 

10, Sunday. 

11. From thirteen eggs nine chickens hatched out to-day. 

12. I spent to-day at the woods at Rye hunting for wild 
flowers. I found some blood-root blossoms, violets, 
anemones, columbines, Dutchman’s breeches, and a plant 
with little purple flowers on which I think is silver-wort. 

13, Cherries are in the market, but [ don’t think *they 
come from around here. 

14. It is raining hard. Four shepherd pups were born 
yesterday afternoon. 

15. To-day is really the first warm day we have had. Set 
out all our plants. 

16, It was ninety-two degrees in the schoolroom to-day. 
The spirea in the park is out, and a little white flower like 
the flowers on the lemon trees. 

17, Sunday. 

18. The weather still continues pleasant. Set out one 
cobea scandens and planted some nasturtium seed. 

19. Found some small green bugs on the rose bush. 
They seemed only on one branch. 

20. Pleasant. 

21. A bird lighted on a cherry tree. Its feathers were 
bright red and it chirped like a sparrow. 

22. The bleeding-hearts are in bioom, and the lilacs are 
most through blooming. 

23. To-day there is such adampness in the air that it isa 
great deal pleasanter inside than it is out. 

24, Sunday. 

25. A horse-car line is to be laid up Madison Avenue, so 
the men are busy taking up the cobble-stones, 

26. A side of a frame house on this block is covered with 
purple wisteria and the front is covered with white. 

27. A canna bulb which was set out on the 18th has sent 
out one little leaf. 

28. Pat nine coleus slips in a saucer filled with sand. 

29. Lots of ants carrying dead ants in their mouths were 
running up and down the fence this morning. 

30. The tradascanti which I put in a bottle of water has 
rooted. Epits M. A., 

West 128th Street, New York. 

July 15, 1885. 

For making weather reports a chart {s necessary, and 
explicit instructions are given how to make these charts, 

The Superintendent of the Club will give you 
the names of the books that will bo of most service to 
you in the particular line in which you sre working. 
The course of reading for the pupils begins this Fall. 

Every school has holidays, and so does the C. T. ©. C. 
The first holiday is the fourth Tuesday in June, and is 
called Rose Day. It is observed by every pupil present- 
ing a ower inthe name of the Club to some Flower 
Mission or Hospital near their home, or to a sick friend. 
The next holiday will be when all the members meet at 
the headquarters at Houghton Farm, Mountainville, 
Orange County, N. Y.; and the third holiday is Chrysan- 
themum Day, in November. 

To join this Club and receive the benefits, you must 
write to the business office of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, Plainfield, N. J. Nomatter where 
you live, you can join this school and do the required 
tasks. The world will be more beautiful and far 
richer to: you, because you will be learning how to use 
your eyes. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
T is considered very rude to whisper in company, or 
to make use of foreign phrases which woul! not be 
understood by those present. All private conversation 
should be reserved for private occasions. That rule of 
conduct, I think, is taught to children while they are 
very young in all well-governed families ; and yet I am 
somewhat troubled to see that the rule is not observed 
asit should be. At the table there are frequently ex- 
pressions used by the young people which, although 
English, are as unintelligible to a part of the compary 
as if they were in Chinese. A party of young people 
are anticipating a picnic, and the occasion is talked over 
at the dinner-table a few days before the time appointed. 
One of the boys says: ‘‘ Are the Browns invited ?” On 
being told they are he apparently innocently remarks : 
‘‘Oh, dear! I suppose then we shall have olives for 
dinner!” Thereuyon quite a little discussion follows as 








to the wholesomeness of olives, one of the party express- 
ing on the whole a liking for them, while most of the 
company express a very great dislike, and consider them 
especially abominable at picnics. On being reproved by 
the innocent mother for their somewhat extravagant 
expressions, one of the young people replies, ‘‘ Oh, you 
don’t understand what we are talking about !” and she 
afterwards learns that it was not the innocent pickled 
fruit the young people were objecting to, but a city 
cousin of the Browns, Miss Olive Greene, who was con- 
sidered an objectionable member of the picnic party. 
These young people were guilty of two serious faults. 
The greatest of them I will not speak my mind about 
here ; it was the unpleasant criticism of a companion. 
The other fault, which is the one I feel especially trou- 
bled about now, is that of introducing into the conver- 
sation at table or in ,the parlor that which cannot be 
understood by a part of the company, and using expres- 
sions which are capable of a double meaning. A great 
deal of ‘‘ slang ” is used now which makes the conversa- 
tlon of those who use it extremely uncomfortable to 
persons untaught in this questionable form of lan- 
guage. The most innocent expressions used by older 
people cause a most disagreeable titter where young 
people of this ruder sort are present ; and it makes one 
almost’ afraid to speak at all to see the twist and turn 
which is given to the commonest words by the devotees 
of slang. Iam not sufficiently familiar with this dialect 
to give you many illustraticns of it, yet in public places 
and in chance company [ hear a great deal of it. Ihave 
even heard a sentence from asermon quoted in such a 
manner as to turn the entire lesson of the morning serv- 
ice into ridicule. I am the more grieved because I find 
some small portion of this evil creeping into the conver- 
sation of my young people, who are otherwise so free from 
all taint of rudeness. A true lady or gentleman will 
watch carefully that no approach to anything like innu- 
endo or double entendre issues from the lips, and will 
avoid topics’of conversation and phrases which are likely 
to be unintelligible to any friend or companion within 
hearing. 


BELLAIRE, Ohio, August 22, '85. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I was so glad to get a letter from you. Papa sent'it to mein 
the country, where I have been with grandma. I have my goat 
and wagon there, but donot ride much, as thejgoat stays with the 
cows out in the pasture. Grandma has on the farm four horses, 
seven calves, six cows, sheep, and chickens. One of the calves 
choked on an apple, and will dle. 

I rode the horses to water and drove the cows to pasture 
Uncle let me ride the horse when he was hauling the hay, and it 
was fine fun. We were hauling lime out to the' field, and the 
wheel broke down. I heard the wheel cracking, and told them, 
but they said it would not break ; butitdid. Ihave come in from 
the country to go to Cleveland with papa and mamma. When 
papa was away he bought me a little steam tugboat. Tom and 
I get up steam in it and run it in the bath-tub. 

With love, R, Perry C. 

You must be laying up a great deal of muscle for the 
winter. Small boys are so often mistaken that it is not 
to be wondered at very much that their warnings are 
often disregarded. In this case it would have been well 
if they had heeded what you sald. I hops you will 
enjoy your steam-tug, and that it will help you to under- 
stand how boats are sent along in the water. Please 
remember me to your father, and thank him for his very 
kind note. 

Fatmoutn, Mass , August 25, 1985, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

IT am very much obliged forthe seeds. They have all come up 
very nicely, and most of them aroin bloom. My two brothers 
and myself each havea flower bed. We take a great deal of in- 
terest in taking care of them. [ wentto Norton with my mother 
to attend the semi-centennial of Wheaton Seminary the Ist of 
July. They had the exercises in large tents. There ws about 
athousand there. I went over the seminary, the church, and 
parsonage where papa and mamma used to live. We have been 
having very good times this summer. We sometimes go to a 
place called Sippiwissett to bathe, or to Quissett Harbor, with 
papa, to fish, I like to fish in the ponds around here, I caught 
some eels the otherday. We went ona grand picnic last week 
with some of our friends from out of town ; there were about 
forty of us. We have two mission circles here. They had an 
entertainment at the close of the year. The net proceeds were 
about $175. Your loving niece, Exiza P. C, 

Thank you for writing to me about the semi-centen- 
nial of Wheaton Seminary. Iam very mich interested 
in it, and have enjoyed very much reading the sketch of 
the Seminary prepared by Miss Larcom. Won't you tell 
us how the mission circle work is carried on? What 
method of raising money do you find the best ? What 
do the boys do to help? and to what object do you de- 
vote the money you make ? 

Pataca ei August 19, 1885, 
-Dear Aunt Patience : 

In The Christian Unton for July 23, No. 4, is a story called ‘* Mr. 
and Mrs Robin; and the doings of those little folks were so 
different to our robins’ habits that I wish to call the attention 
of your nephews and nieces to them. In building their nest, no 
mention is made of mud, which {is always an important article in 
all of the robins’ nests that I have ever observed. Further, both 
birds are represented as working together in the construction of 
their nest ; but I have never, in several years of c use observa- 
tion, seen the male bird give his mate the sHghtest assistance in 
her labors. Mrs. Robin, too, always feeds herself, so far as I 
have seen. And she does not begin to sit until she is done lay- 
ing ; she leaves the eggs all day uncovered until the full number 
is produced. After she begins to sit she leaves her nest when 


edge of the nest, or near it, and Mrs. Robin is never very long 
absent. 

One year our robin built her first nest in the crotch of a poplar 
tree, in full v.ew of, and quite close to, my bedroom window; 
and I was so Interested In her proceedings that I wrote an ac- 
count of them from day to day ; and if you th'nk it worth while, 
T will copy it from my note-book, verbatim, for the Writ‘ng- 
Desk. I had often heard that the robin fed his mate during 
incubation, but I have never seen him do it, and the female could 
not live without water and exercise. How many of the nephews 
and nieces have ever seen Mr Robin feeding Mrs. Robin? And 
how many have ever seen Mr. Robin lift a claw to help his 
wife build their nest? They are easily distinguished ; Mr. Robin 
is larger and handsomer than his wife, his breast is red and his 
head black, while her breast is more of a clay color, and her head 
ia of the same dark gray hue as ber body. And can any of the 
nephews and nieces tell us how the young robins look when 
they are fledged? and what the old birvs feed them with while 
in the nest ? and if they feed them after they can fly? 

Dororauy. 


Who has observed the habits of the birds enough to 
answer these questions? and what do you say abcut 
Mr. Robin’s manners? I have heard better things of 
him than our friend Dorothy describes. 


August 19, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Perhaps I am too “ grown up” to use that title, but I am, at 
any rate, aunt to one of your nieces, to whom I was scribe last 
winter, while she was ill with scarlet fever. You can scarcely 
imagine her pleasure at the receipt ¢f your card of acknowledg- 
ment, or how proud she was, and surprised, at seeing the letter 
in print, and I take this opportunity of thanking you. 
Lately I was permitted to copy what I consider an interesting 
historical document. Some of the nieces and nephews, and 
their older friends as well, may agree with me. The signatures 
in the original are more telling, of couree, than the copy shows. 
That of General Longstreet, for instance, is indicative of physi- 
cal weakness, as he was suffering at the time from the effects of 
the wound received from Confederate soldiers. The other 
names find place in the historical records of the time. Trusting 
that you may find it worthy of room in your department, I am 
very sincerely yours, T. D. 
Appomattox Court Hovss, Va., April 10, 1865, 
Agreement entered into this day, in regard to the Surrender of 
the Army of Northern Virgivia to the United States authorities. 
1st. The troops shall march by Brigades and detachmeuts toa 
designated point, stack their arms, deposit their flags, sabres, 
pistols, etc., and from thence march to their homes, under charge 
of their officers, superintended by their respective division and 
corps commanders. Officers retaining their side arms and the 
authorized number of private horses. 

2nd. All public horsesand public property of all kinds to be 
turned over to Staff Officers designated by the United States 
authorities. 

8d. Such transportation as may be agreed upon as necessary 
for the transportation of the private baggage of Officers will be 
allowed to accompany tha Officers, to be turned over at the end 
of the trip to the nearest United States Quarter-Master, receipts 
being taken for the same, 

4th. Couriers and mounted men of the Artillery and Cavalry 
whose horses are their own private property will be allowed to 
retain them. 

Sth. The surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia shall be 
construed to include all the forces operating with that Army on 
the 8th instant, the date of the commencement of negotiations 
for surrender, except such bodies of Cavalry as actually made 
their escape previous to the surrender, and except also such 
pieces of artillery as were more than twenty (20) miles from Ap- 
pomattox Court House, at the time of surrender, on the 9th in- 
stant. 

Joun Grszon, Maj Gen. Vols. 
Cnas. Guirrin, Byt. Maj. Gen. 

U. 8. Vols. W. N. Penpueron, Brig. Genl. 
W. Merritt, Bvt. Maj. Genl. & Ci. of Arty. 


Thank you very much for sending us the copy of 
this agreement, which {s more interesting to us now be- 
cause of our recent thought of the commander who led 
our army to victory. But what makes you imagine you 
are too grown up tocall me aunt? Some of my nieces, 
I know, are very much older than you. It was very 
pleasant to me to see your handwriting again. I have 
not forgotten that we are indebted to you for many 
favors in the past. 


J. Lonastreet, Lt. Genl. 
J. B. Gorpon, Maj. Genl. 


RicuMOND, Macomb Co., Mich., August 19. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I am ten years old. I am three feet ten inches high. I have 
four sisters and four brothers. My youngest brother, whose 
name is Corrypheus, and I were born in Africa. My eldest sister 
is married, lives in Africa, and has a baby ten months old. Fa- 
ther is a Congregational minister. We have taken The Christian 
Union ever since we came to America. I like to read Our 
Young Folks, Writing-Desk, and Tome Talks About the Word. 
I would like to be one of your nieces and see a letter from you 
to me in The Christian Union. I will close now, with much love 
from yours, ALITHEA W. 


You are just about Trixie’s age. She would like very 
much to see a Ii:tle girl who was born on the other side 
of the world. Iam glad you are willing to join our circle. 





Nacoocngkt VALLEY, Ga., Augus 17, 1895. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am eight years old. My name is Gertrude. We are:n Nacoo- 
chee Valley now, but our real home is in Atlanta. My little 
sister Olive {is trying to write to yon, but | am afraid cannot, as 
she is only four years old. 

The oth r day I went to Mr. Warner's gold mine. I saw them 
get gold out of the ground. There are many gold mines in the 
mountains around this valley. This is a beautiful valley up in 
the northern part of Georgia 

Your new niece, GERTRUDE Ff. W. 


Have not you an older sister Katie? Do you know 
something about a university in Atlanta where colorec 
people can get a good education? I once went into a 
coal mine and broke off a piece of coal from the grea 
piles of it away down under ground ; but I never saw a 





she is hungry, in suest of food,and Mr. Robin mounts guard in 





her absence ; he does not coyer the eggs, but perches on the 


gold mine. 


Affectionately, AunT PATIENCE, 
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ELIJAH THE TISHBITE.—AN ANALYSIS 
AND REVIEW.’ 


By Liewetyn D, Bevan, LL.D. 


HE character of Elijah is the grandest and most 

dramatic which the pages of sacred history pre- 
gent. The suddenness of its introduction upon the 
scene of Israel's story, the picturerqueness of the de- 
tails with which the prophet’s life abounds, the moral 
elevation and spiritual force of his work, his heroic 
courage, the meteor-like brilliancy of his deeds, and the 
extraordinary close of his earthly career—.]] combine to 
render the his‘ory of Elijah at once fascinating as a 
romance and instructive asa parable of God. In con 
nection with the series of lessons lately occupying the 
attention of Sunday school teachers, it is proposed in 
this paper bricfiy to review Elijab’s work and analyze 
his character. 

We shall observe the features which shall mark each 
round of building in the pyramid of this man’s complete 
personality. 

He possessed a remarkable physical organization. 
His appearance was s'riking, and, once seen, he was not 
easily forgotten. Probably a native of the land of 
Gilead (1 Kings xvii., 1), he had galoed in that wild 
-country of hunting grounds and pasture plains (Num. 
xxxil., 1) the liberty and bodily strength which were 
sacrificed in the more cultured parts of the kingdom of 
Israel. His vigor and endurance, and perhaps colossal 
size, seemed to belong naturally to one whose country 
was that of the heroic Jephthah (Judges xi). His move- 
ments were sudden and swift as the Bedouin of the des- 
ert. He wore but litle raiment, and that only the skin 
girdle and hairy cloak (2 Kings 1, 8) which became 
ever after the sign and symbol of the prophet’s mission. 
His hair hung thick and heavy, and fell down his back, 
probably, like Samson's, the token of prodigious power 
(Judges xvi, 17) When Ahab drove swiftly in his 
chariot from C.rmel to J: zreel, Eijah girded up his 
loins, and ran before the king (1 Kiogs xviii , 4-6). The 
prophet bore the hardships of Cherith (1 Kings xvii, 
1-8); the forty days’ fast could have been endured only 
by a man of remarkable physique; and tne simple fare 
of the ‘‘cake baken on the coals” and the ‘‘cruse of 
water” seemed to have been sufficient t» sustain the 
strength on which he journeyed forty days and forty 
nights to Horeb, the Mount of God. (1 Kings xix., 1-8.) 

It is not wonderful, then, that such a man should have 
impressed those whom he evcountered by the mere force 
of his presence. His coming to the king is described in 
language which indicates vigor and suddenness. He 
‘* stood before” Ahab. Thus it is that the sacred chron- 
icler gathers into a brief but picturesque expression the 
swift and unexpected yet notable appvarance of the wild 
prophet of the desert. His form is never forgotten. 
Ahaziah recognizes him immediately in the description 
which some of the attendants give (2 Kingsi., 8). Eli- 
jah was not a man to fail in compelling attention, was 
not likely to be mi-taken for another, would not be easi- 
ly missed or passed by. The intense, almost passionate, 
energy of his work needed a mighty body as its instru- 
ment and manifestation. Tbe magnificent individuality 
of this herotc man could only be built up upon a strong 
and massive foundation of physical power. This isa 
point which should be pondered by Christian men, and 
especially those who have any special Christian mission. 
God can work with feeble material instruments. Moral 
energy, spiritu:l force, may overwhelm or evén dispense 
with bodily power. But it is natural and along the line 
of the divine procedure for the material frame to sult 
the immuterial constitution and character. Itis impious 
to neglect or sacrifice bodily health. It is not neces- 
sarily religious to havea diseased body. Fur the Chris- 
tian man, especially the Christian worker, to allow his 
healih to become feeble, or by neglect, bad habits, ex 
cess in any fourm, to produce disease, is not only a wrong 
against himself, but it is a sin against God. 

We now rise in our contemplation of this character, 
and we observe its moral elevation and strength. There 
is not much said of the intellectual powers of Elijah, 
and we have bit few means of judging of his mental 
acquirements or vigor. But we may note the regard 
which the schools of the prophets entertained for him 
(2 Kings ii., 15-17). There is also a certain dignity and 
force about the sentences which are recorded as falling 
from the lips of E:ijah, while the records of the scenes 
wherein he was sole spectator, and of which he must 
have been the narr:tor, are brief, yet eloquent and dra- 
mautic, indicating a power of expression full of strength 
and style (i Kings xix., 4-18, etc.). But the merely 
intellectual asp: cts of El jah’s character are lost in the 
magnificence of his moral nature. His courage was as 
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great as that of the ancient judges, while with the cour- 
age ie united a caution learned only in the hardships 
and perils of his desert life (1 Kings xviil., 46) He 
cares not for ease or luxury; the promises and threats 
of a cruel king are alike lost upon him. He is eelf- 
contained, stern, an inflexible executioner of the divine 
judgments. And yet this lonely man, this recluse, this 
burning reformer, who hesitates not to make the dry 
river-course run with the blood of Baal’s slaughtered 
priests, seems to have won the tenderest affection of his 
minister, successor, and friend (2 Kings fi., 2, 3, 12), 
and to have been an honored snd loved guest in the 
widow's house at Zarephath. How tender his solicttude 
that Eisha’s heart should not be distracted by the sud- 
den departure of his master! (2 Kings il., 2,4) How 
gertle he was to the woman whose child had seemed 
dead, when he brought him down from his own cham- 
ber, revived, and gave him to his mother | (1 Kings xvii.) 
This man’s life and character are like a strong wind, 
fresh and pure, blowing through the diseased lux ries 
and idolatries of Ahab’s kingdom. The nation deeply 
felt the impress of this moral nature, and ever turned 
back ward to its greatest prophet (Malachi iv., 5) with a 
regard softened as the ages roll on—into whose dimness 
fades the recollection of the sterner lineaments of this 
preacher of righteousness—until at last Elijah takes his 
place with the founder of the religion, upon the Mount 
of Transfiguration, as one of the favored two who are 
chosen out of all the multitude of the holy in the unseen 
world as worthy to hold converse with the Son of man 
in that hour when the divine nature of the Son of God 
overflowed the human and caused him to appear in 
glory, with transfigured countenance and form, to 'e- 
ceive the declaration of his chosen and beloved Sonship 
from the mouth of God himself (Matt. xvii., 1-5, etc.) 

The chief significance of the character of Elijah is to 
be found on its spiritual side. His name is itself full of 
meaning—‘‘My God Jehovah,” as if to convey the 
intense consciousness of his personal relation to the 
Eternal. He was jealous for the God of hosts (1 Kings 
xix., 10). His efforts at the reformation of the people 
were emphatically Jehovistic (1 Kings xviil., 21). His 
career was a vigorous and ¢ffective protest against any 
conception of the Supreme Being other than that which 
had been revealed by God himself through Moses—I 
aM THAT I aM. Hence be felt himself ever in the 
presence of God. The solemn asseveration of his office 
and authority is very suggestive. He bursts upon the 
astonished king, as upon the startled reader of the story, 
with abrupt and most effective declaration: ‘‘ As the 
Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I siand, there 
shell not be dew nor rain these years but according to 
my word” (1 Kings xvil., 1). ‘he idolatry of Jezebel 
was a deep lower than that of Jeroboam, son of Nebat. 
He had set up the calves as mere symbols of the Eterna] 
God (compare 1 Kings xli., 28-33, with 1 Kings xiil., 6), 
but she had taught Israel the rites of Baal and Ashtaroth, 
and with the corrupt idolatries of the mind and heart 
added to those of the ritual and the worship (1 Kings 
xvi., 31-33). It was against this sin that Elijah’s life 
was a constant protest, and as such it was itself spent in 
the most intimate converse with his God. How child- 
like the faith of the man! ‘“‘ He did according to the 
word of the Lord” (1 Kings xvii., 5), even though it 
meant exile and fasting. certain destruction, lingering 
death. His trust never fails, now that he is sustained by 
raven3 at Cherith, and now that he is dependent upon 
the bounty of the Zidonian widow. Such a character 
as this would appear almost ideal and legendary, the 
incarnation of an angel, of some divine personage, were 
it not for the signs of human frailty which may be de 
tected amongst the characteristics of this sublime man 
(1 Kiors xix). Perhaps bis method was harsh and 
stern, not altogether that which the ‘‘ still, small voice” 
symbolizes, He calls fire from heaven to destroy bis 
adversaries (2 Kings i, 5-12), but wher the disciples 
would imitate the example of this greatest prophet of 
thcir race the Master rebukes them, and declares that he 
has come to save and not todestroy (Luke ix., 54-56), 
It was not in tempest, in fire, in earthquake, that Elijsh 
found his God, but in the still, small voice (1 Kings 
xix., 11, 12). And perhaps not upon Carmel, or J. zreel 
running with the blood of judgment, was the hope of 
I-rael to be sought, but in the seven thousand simple, 
unknown ones, missed even by the eagle eye of Elijah 
himself, who had not bowed the kuee to Baal (1 Kings 
xiv., 18). . 

Nevertheless Elijah’s character is sublimely religious. 
Every part of his being was transfused and transformed 
by the life of God that was within his soul. He knew 
no end but the honor of Jehovah ; he sought ro reward 
but his approval ; and whether in the solemn prayer 
upon the mount of trial, a few momen s before the 
manifestation of God in answer to his call, or in the 
melancholy longing for death when he de+patred of the 
divine ends which he had sought, he is every where em- 
phatically E.ijah, battling, hoping, longing, wa'ting for 
the Lord, 

The study of such a character as this cannot fail to 
purify and inspire, To hold companionship with this 





kingly man {s itself to be raised above the common herd 
—the dignity to which we ascend and the power by 
which we gain it being the profound religious influence 
which the memory of E'ijsh may still exert. He points 
us to great deeds to be greatly done. He teaches us 
that the true sp!rit which shall animate the good man is 
the sense of the presence and the desire for the honor of 
God. His consciousness of the divine was a passion ; 
it consumed his whole being and fired all his energies ; 
whilst the last scene of sacred writ in which the heroic 
figure of the prophet appears shows us that he, like 
ourselves and all men, will at Jast find real life and 
energy only in that decease of which the night winds 
heard them speak upon the Mount of Transfiguration, 
the decease ‘“‘ which was to be accomplished at Jerusa- 
lem.” The magnificent efforts, the romantic advent- 
ures, the heroic struggle, of the Tishbite, are bathed in 
the heavenly light which streams from the transfigured 
Son of God. We do not tremble now before the 
prophet’s awfnl form as he proves the Godhead of Je- 
hovah upon Carmel’s rock ; we do not shrink from his 
presence as he consumes with fire from heaven the hands 
of soldiers that were sent to take him, but we listen, 
love, adore, as we turn to that dying One for whom the 
greatest of the prophcts looked and labored, and at last 
beheld in glory. For us, too, through that now accom- 
plished decease, there may be the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof, 








WHAT TO DESPISE. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HE duty of despising is a very important one. The 
doctrine of despising is one which is very little 
preached about. The dangers of despising are not 
much understood. It would seem as though there was 
no special necessity for such an injunction as this: ‘‘ Let 
not him that doeth despise him that doeth not ;” but a 
little acquaintance with human life, and a little reflec- 
tion upon what men observe continually, will show that 
nothing is more common than a species of contempt for 
people who do not do as we do, who do not like what 
we like, and who do like what we dislike. There is a 
kind of egotism in man which is all the worse because it 
assumes a moral principle, and is called conscience, and 
becomes not alone the rule of one’s own life, but the 
ground of the judgment which one forms of other men. 
Dc spising is a form of hating. It is the sense of look- 
ing down upon things as unworthy. Therefore itis a 
kind of contempt, a sort of scornful feeling, which looks 
upon a thing not only as bad, but as so bad that it must 
be stigmatized, and made to seem odious and hateful, 
It belongs to that economy in man which has in it the 
general power of dislike, of repugnance, of hating. It 
is @ part of man’s economy which is very important 
when we consider man in his race history. It is not un- 
important in regard to the individual man as he rises 
from the low estate at which every man begins to the 
full development of intelligent, civilized, Christian man. 
hood. 

The power of abhorring is very necessary all the way 
up to the power of admiring and loving. It is so im- 
portant that it becomes one of the divine injunctions. 
We are commanded to “abhor that which is evil,” and 
to “‘ cleave to that which is good.” 

As we are circumstanced, being born into Christian 
households, and shielded from ten thousand mischlefs, 
not even knowing the sins and vices that are at work in 
society, it is often the case that men grow up without 
having much occasion to abhor anything; but in the 
unfolding and developing of the human race, taking 
the world around, and all through, the road to admira- 
tion is largely a road laid in the hating of evil. 

In the New Testament Scriptures, and in the earlier 
periods of the world, far more emphasis is put upon re- 
pugnance, upon abhorring, upon indignation toward 
evil, than in the leter scriptures; because the ascend- 
ency of the better defensory quualities enables men in 
the later periods of the world to do the same things that 
used to be done in the past in an easier way than they 
could be done at first. 

It is necessary that men should have strong repug- 
nance to evil. In the lowest stage of the human race 
men are obliged to live by self-defense. This is the 
savage condition, Every man, with those who sre 
around him with hostile intent, is obliged to be suspi- 
cious aad watchful, and prompt to discover and to repel 
even the threat of dunger. On his defending himself 
hangs his life. The same is true, so far as sustenance 
is concerned, before men have learned, through civiliza- 
tion, the arts of foresight and thrift. Where subsist- 
ence is from day to day, from hand to mouth; where 
food not only has to be procured, but has to be defended 
to prevent its being snatched from the hand that pro- 
cures it, this is only another mode of saving life itself. 

That which is true of one’s person and of one’s food 
is also true of one’s family, The lower stage of human 
existence is one in which, as men live by their physical 
powers, they apa obliged to exercise those physical 
powers in their own defense, and in the defense of those, 
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who are dependent on them. They are obliged in de- 
fending themselves and theirs to use force, and, if need 
be, force intensified by fear, by repugnance, by likes and 
dislikes. 

This, which is indispensable to the earllest condition 
of society, ameliorates as society goes up. Nevertheless, 
although this quality of repugnance, of hatred, of ab- 
horring, of disliking, and of despising, in its coarsest 
operations, belongs to the lowest stages of human exist- 
ence, yet, as man develops and as society grows com- 
plex, it becomes necessary that men should carry along 
with them the same reactionary power against evil. 








THE BETTER PART. 


By Samue. E. EastTMan. 

* But one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that good 
part which shall not be taken away from her.” 

1. HE first truth incidentally taught in these words 

is the necessity of choice. Why can we not 
have both the outer and the inner life ? Because, as one 
tells us who had tested both, ‘‘ these two are contrary to 
each other : the flesh warreth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh.” 

There is a sense in which we must have both, but 
there is a deeper sense in which the choice of one ex- 
cludes the other. See it in your own experience. You 
set apart an hour in the day when you will withdraw 
into your closet and pray to the Father*which seeth in 
secret, But if that hour is sandwiched between a 
worldly, selfish pleasure and a scheme for getting more 
pleasure, it is only a part of the mammon worship, 
though you have tried to make it a sop to conscience ; you 
are glad when it is over; you have been uncomfortable 
in it, and a dozen times your mind has wandered off to 
what you will do next. It never occurs to you that you 
are doing anything in your worship (and very likely 
you are not). Or youtry to consecrate one day in seven 
to God, but it stubbornly refuses to be consecrated be- 
cause all your time is not sacred, and the result is that 
you are as worldly on Sundays as on week days, only in 
a slightly different way. We cannot serve God and 
Mammon ; we cannot because our nature refuses to do 
it. We must choose which life we shall live—the outer 
or the inner. But we keep on trying to have both. 
Many of those who call themselves materialists—who 
adopt the theory of which we spoke above, that there is 
no spirit—are those who have given up in despair the 
struggle to live both the inner and the outer life. I 
wonder sometimes that more people do not give it up, 
for there is nothing more uncomfortable than the keep- 
ing up of this bootless effort to live spiritually and still 
gratify the outer and worldly self. You have a plant 
in your window; you putit there because you like 
some living, growing thing to look at while the snow 
lies so thick without ; but you neglect it; you don’t 
turn it around to the sun ; you don’t water it ; and some 
day, when you happen to think of it, how it annoys you 
with its silent rebuke of withered leaves and stunted 
growth! ‘You almost wish you had never taken it into 
your house. Is not this too true a picture of our 
stunted spirits? We so neglect them, so surround and 
stifle them with the rank growths of our outer lives, that 
we are almost ready to declare there is no spirit. We 
will no longer be bothered with this feeble and most 
uncomfortable little plant. Ah, these two—flesh and 
spirit—are contrary to each other! Wemust choose for 
which we will live; either the spiritual must rule and 
use the outer, or the outer will rule and kill the inner. 

2. You see it on the very surface of this Scripture nar. 
rative. Martha was missing the real value of her friend's 
visit—if it were nothing more—in her much doing for 
his bodily comfort and enjoyment. Is it not true, too, 
in our homes every day? The inner made a constant 
sacrifice to the outer ? the soul of a child laid on the 
altar of the body ? the spiritual communion of friend 
with friend sacrificed to the gratification of czrnal appe. 
tites ? If there were no higher relationships in life than 
parent and child, husband and wife, friend, sister, 
. lover, would it n-t still be wise to choose the inner life 
rather than the outer? If this were all Christ taught 
when he so gently reproves Martha for her anxiety anc 
trouble about many things, just this, that Mary more 
truly received and entertained the guest by sitting at his 
feet and hearing him than Martha did with her much 
serving, it would be wortk our while to heed it. 

8. But we see a greater truth than this in Christ’s 
words. It is wise to choose the inner and spiritual life, 
because only in it is God known. And here it touches 
us most keenly who desire to know him. God may be 
served in works of charity ; but there is a danger here. 
The very egotism of doing may hinder us from drawing 
near to God in these things. ‘‘ God is a spirit ; and they 
that worship. him must worship him in spirit.” Christ 
said, ‘‘ this is life eternal ;” and that word eternal is not 
atime word. It does not mean, primarily, everlasting ; it 
has an ethical meaning. We might read it, This is the 
highest, noblest, best life of which man is capable ; this 
life is to know God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, 
And this is just what Mary chose, She chose to know 





Jesus rather than to serve him ; and thus she was fitting 
herself for the highest kind of serving. 

’ The trouble with most Christians is just here: they 
are more anxious to be useful than to be used. ‘‘ The 
usefulest man is simply used.” Now, this is not God’s 
way. The work is his, and all he asks of us is to let 
him use us ; and this we only do by choosing the spirit- 
ual life, by sitting silent at his feet, by looking into his 
face as did Mary. I think I voice your experience when 
Tsay that nothing so soon exhausts a Christian’s spiritual 
strength as a succession of outward or social religious 
exercises or works of charity, if there be not with these 
the retreat into the secret of his presence, if there be not 
the communion and resting with Jesus. Now, Mary and 
Martha both loved and honored Jesus, and they are typi- 
cal Christians. Most of us—perhaps the best by nature 
—are so anxtous and troubled about getting the world in 
order for Jesus that we lose the very secret of our 
strength. We become confused with the multitude of 
things to be done. I[t is too great for us; somebody 
must be roused to help. We are discouraged, hopeless ; 
seem to ourselves to be ‘‘ serving alone.” But if we sat 
more at the feet of this quiet, restful, never hurried, 
never discouraged Master of Life, we would see that he 
is sufficient, that it is of his love that he lets us help 
him, just as a loving mother lets her child help her to 
wash the dishes, the ugh she knows he will break some 
of them, and that much of his work will have to be done 
over. I think that one of the things Jesus would teach 
us if we would pause long enough to hear is this: do 
well rather than much. It is very little impression that 
you can make on the world, work you ever so hard and 
ever so fast ; but it isa very great impression you can 
make upon your own character by doing one thing— 
even a very little thing—well. 

You like to count up at night the many things you 
have done. How many of them would you have to 
drop out if God should ask you for a list of the things 
you had done which helped the growth and perfection of 
your inner life, which brought you more into sympathy 
with him ? Now, the effort to do well rather than to do 
much {s directly conducive to the inner life. If yousweep 
aroom and make it a matter of principle to do it well, 
you know God better when it is done, and you have 
gained something worth having. Butif you sweepa 
whole house and have it done in two hours so that it 
will pass—though you know it is not well done—you 
have wasted your time. If you read one book well, 
you are more than you were before. If you skim 
through a dozen books, you have weakened yourself, 
though you may be able to make bright remarks about 
them to your friends. We are emphatically a busy 
people. Many of us do not have to toil for our daily 
bread. Weare bent on improving ourselves, We will 
improve our health ; we will improve our minds; we 
will improve our children; and so we rush from one 
thing to another—lessons and reading and practicing 
and gymnastics—the days are too short for us ; we have 
no time, no time ! 

Have you ever thought that Jesus was not so ? and he 
came to improve the whole world. Oh, how we need 
this restfulness of Jesus which comes from living for 
the highest ends in the wisest way! He rigidly guarded 
the inner life. He withdrew from the crowd. He 
sought the desert place. When he heard of Lazarus’s 
sickness he abode still two days where he was. He told 
the disciples to come aside and rest awhile with him. 
Oh, how we need to hear his voice saying to us, 
‘* Come ye yourselves apart with me and rest awhile ”! 
Or those other words: ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock.” Who has heard that knocking? Who 
has paused to listen ? And if we do hear it, is not the 
language of our hearts, ‘“‘ Well, come in; say on 
quickly. I have only a moment to give you. My time 
is precious!” Oh,notso! ‘If any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in and sup with him, and 
he with me.” No haste if you would entertain this 
kingly guest. No haste ; he comes to sup with you! 
with you alone ; to speak of many things while no one 
listens, He will have your whole attention ; he will not 
have you restless and eager to be about some outer 
service. He wants you, not your work. Am I pleading 
for an inactive, idle life, or a life of religious rhapsody 
and asceticism ? No; I am pleading for the choice of 
the inner life. I am asking you to let it rule and use 
the outer. And the end to be,reached is}just what we see 
in Jesus's life; a quiet, restful doing of what we can— 
content to do it well. The end to be reached is that the 
outer life be so ruled by the inner that it shall be the fit 
expression of the inner ; it sha'l be the beautiful temple 
by which the spiritual is made known. Then shall the 
whole man, body and soul, be the temple of the living 
God. 

But in order to this end we must choose the life by 
which alone we can receive God, and the outer life must 
bend to this. Therefore, if anything you are doing, 
anything you are planning, be it a party, a charity, a 
lesson, or a dinner; a dress, a house, a lawsuit, or a 
sermon—if any of these things, or other things, so en- 
grogs you as to make real, effectual prayer impossible to 





you, as to make your life outer, as to fill you with seif- 
centered thoughts, or even vain thoughts, I tell you 
truly that it were better for you to put the dress or the 
sermon into the fire, to burn your brief or your book, 
to dine on herbs, or to refuse the thousand dollars you 
are hoping to make, rather than to suffer such injury to 
your inner life. 

And this leads us to another truth in these words of 
Jesus to Martha. All these things shall be taken away. 
Everything save the one thing needful—the spiritual 
life. All these things are being taken away from people 
as beautiful, as able, as rich and learned and busy as 
youevery day! A dying king once said, ‘‘I must now 
die, before I have begun to live.” Sad indeed to 
awake only in death, to find that the spiritual life is all, 
that all we truly have is what we are! We have stood 
with Martha to-day contemplating that good part which 
shall not be taken away. Shall we not now, with Mary, 
choose the inner, the real, and seek to know God and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent ? 








ON THE WING. 


N the wing.”—A gentleman told me one day of 

a droll Yankee he came across when traveling 
in America. Halting for a time at a farmhouse, my 
friend got into conversation with tke farmer. It so 
happened that this Yankee had never been to England, 
but he had, or pretended to have, a notion that our 
country is an uncommonly small place. Said he, ‘‘I 
suppose that all the farmers in England clip or tie the 
wings of theirfowl.” ‘‘Indeed !” said the Englishman. 
‘* And what makes you think that?” ‘‘ Well, I guess,” 
said he, ‘that your country is so very little that if once 
the fowl got on the wing they would fly off the edge 
and be lost in the Atlantic.” 

So far as ‘I am concerned, Brother Jonathan is 
welcome to bis notion ; I will not for a moment attempt 
to refute it—at least, not to-day. I have another object 
in view inthe announcement of this somewhat suggest- 
ive subject of ‘‘on the wing.” 

I know that many of you have a fair knowledge of 
the Bible, and I wish that you all tried to obey its 
teachings as well as you know them. Now, in this old 
Bible there i, a great deal said about wings. I think 
some of the most suggestive and touching passages are 
those in which we have this word occurring. wust for 
a minute let me quote for you some of these texts : 

The Psalmist in trouble cries out, ‘‘ Hide me under 
the shadow of thy wings.” Again we hear him sing 
in such strains as the following: ‘‘ Because thou hast 
been my help, therefore in the shadow of thy wings 
will I rejoice.” ‘* Be merciful unto me, O God. . . 
Yea, in the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge, 
until these calamities be overpast.” ‘I will abide in 
thy tabernacle forever: I will trust in the covert of 
thy wings.” ‘‘ He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty.” ‘‘ He shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shalt thou trust.” I might give you 
many more, but these will suffice from the Psalms, One 
of the most touching and pathetic sentences which ever 
escaped the lips of Jesus Christ was that in which there 
came from his breaking heart that bitter wail of disap 
pointment : ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” 

But, my friends, beautiful and suggestive as all these 
quotations are, 1 want to refer you to another, which 
has often occupied my thought. and which suggests to 
me my topic to-day. It is in that part of the great song 
which the man Moses sang before his death, and which 
we read together this afternoon. ‘‘ As an eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings ; so 
the Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.” Turning this text to good account, I 
want us to learn something of God's fatherly discipline 
and of God's fatherly love. 

Young birds generally have cozy nests. And it some- 
times happexs that when the fledgelings are old enough 
to try their new-made wings and get ready to turn out 
into the world and get their own living, they prefer the 
ease and rest of the warm nest. But then they are not 
tostop there always. They are made for a higher pur- 
pose than to remain in that little world. They have 
wings. Wings are for flying. And they must be used. 
The eaglet must be taught to rise. It must soar aloft 
on the wing, and go out into the larger world. 

So, when the time comes in which movement should 
begin, the old bird flutters over the nest, and spreads 
abroad her wings to induce her young ones to fly. By 
instinct she knows they ought to, and so, like a good 
mother, she tries to persuade them to do it. Bat if per- 
suasion fails, then she resorts to severer measures, and 
uses discipline. In the very language of Scripture, 
* she stirreth up her nest.” If they are still obstinate 
she will break @way the supports of the nest, and thug 
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upset the whole concern. Now they must either fall 
or get on the wing and rise. 

It seems to me that we have in this a representation 
of ourselves, and of the way in which God, the All 
Father, often deals with us. Is it not a fact that we 
often act as if this world were our all? We make cozy 
nests—padded, upholstered, painted, lighted—and we 
want to stop ia them. But God has made us with souls. 
These are adapted for a higher and nobler sphere. And 
instead of staying in these lower parts we ought to get 
on the wing and soar to those realms of light and love 
which lie beyond the present. God tries to persuade 
us. In his love he uses gentle means. He sends his 
Spirit to strive with us. His Word appeals tous. His 
servants warn us. But we like the nest. We cling to 
creature comforts. Men prefer their own ease, pleas- 
ure, and the ways of the world. They stop their ears, 
harden their hearts, and resist all attempts to get them 
on the wing. Rey. Cares LEACH, 








HEROISM. 


HE grand unselfishness which leads a man to risk 
his life to save another’s arouses the most intense 
admiration, an admiration that has led nations to express 
their gratitude by presenting the hero with a medal. 
‘The Quiver” (London) has recently presented two of 
these heroes with ‘‘The Quiver” life-saving medal. 
The record of the act that led to this presentation is 
taken from the columns of that journal : 

‘Here is an instance of a young Irishman named 
James Nolans, who fought the fierce battle in a sudden 
mining catascrophe, which happened at the coal-pits 
situated near the villages of Niddry and New Craig- 
hall, in the neighborhood of Newmills, Dalkeith, Scot- 
land. 

“* About two o'clock on Friday, October 12, 1883, the 
rumor was spread that the pits were filling with water. 
It was confirmed by a gush and fall of waters from a 
height of 1.0 fathoms, with a din which struck despair 
into the hearts of the weary miners. They were just 
about to ascend the shaft, and the man at the pit head 
discovered that something had gone wrong. There were 
sixty-three men and boys at work, of whom thirty-eight 
escaped to a neighboring pit, while twenty-five, who 
were on the opposite side of the torrent, remained. These 
ran through a portion of the workings as yet free from 
the flood, but found their escape cut off, turn where they 
would, and exbaustion took the place of despair. At 
last they awaited their fate in a level communicating 
with another pit, measuring only five feet broad by five 
feet high. The shaft was nearly filled with water, and 
a volume of water was rushiag down upon them ; but 
here they waited two mortal hours, until, seeing no 
chance of the flood diminishing so as to give hope of 
escape, seven of them dashed under the water and 
thiough the hole whence it came, leaving their compan- 
fons in the belief that they were lost. They were, how- 
ever, mercifully saved, reaching the shaft where anxious 
friends were waiting them, after battling in the dark 
with the seething waters. But what of the eighteen that 
remained ? One by one twelve of them adventured their 
lives as their comrades had done—braved the waters and 
the dark hole, and were similarly rescued. But four 
men and two boys were still left behind. Three more 
hours passed, while friends above were vainly signaling 
and calling to them to follow their comrades’ example. 
They were the more hopeless because they believed their 
mates had perished, and that such signals as reached 
them from theroof were warnings to remain where they 
were. Their lamps were kept burning with difficulty. 

‘* Three more hours passed, and the rescuing party saw 
that something must be done to draw them from their 
living grave. Some one must force a passage through 
the water, but who ? 

‘«*J will go if some one will push me through, for the 
current is so strong,’ volunteered our young Irish hero, 
James Nolans; and a mate named Smellie put his feet 
against his back, and he forced himself through the 
water. He reached his imprisoned comrades, spoke to 
them cheerfully, bade them follow him, and, placing 
the boy Kerr, aged thirteen, on his back, dashed back 
again. Saved! All but one! Where was the lad 
Walker? Nolans did not pause to consider, but vent- 
ured again through the waters. He found the boy in 
the dark, alone, abandoned to death. ‘Eh! and may 
God bless you !’ were the words breathed into his ear as 
he took him also on his back, and bore him safely 
through the torrent. It was eleven o’clock at night 
when this daring deed wasaccomplished, and cheers of 
welcome greeted our collier hero. The ‘ Quiver’s’ first 
silver medal has been awarded to brave James Nolans, 
Will it not look well on his broad chest ? 

“‘ Nolans was Irish ; hereis a Welsh brave. One day 
in September, 1884, one of the students of the Carmar- 
then Training College was seized with cramp while 
bathing in the river Towy. A fellow-student swam to 
his aid, and the drowning man caught hold of him. In 
the struggle that ensued both sank to the bottom, and 
were in imminent danger of being drowned. A third 





student, Mr. Alfred John Thomas, witnessed the event 
from the river’s bank, sprang into the water weighted by 
his clothes, and, with great difficulty, brought them 
both to iand. He had the happiness of saving both 
lives, under God, and seeing them recover from great 
exhaustion. 

‘This was in broad daylight. Here is a Cornish river 
accident and rescue, ‘all done in the dark,’ like our 
miner’s story. The Rev. R. Trefuiss, vicar of Chittle- 
hampton (to whom a medal has been awarded), hearing 
a cry from the river at night, rushed to the spot whence 
he fancied it had come. He jumped in, and, swimming 
hither and thither, like a blind man groping for his fel- 
low, at last succeeded in reaching and saving the poor 
man, who was fast going down, and who had fallen 
over @ railway bridge into the stream. The escape of 
both seems to us almost miraculous, though others as 
remarkable are detalied by many correspondents. We 
light upon another Cornish one, also‘ in the dark.’ This 
time it is a fisherman, Alfred Collins by name, and 
twenty-one years old, who lives at Shutta, near East- 
hove. On the 16th of December, 1884, he was out at 
night with his small crew in his fishing boat, the ‘ Water 
Nymph.’ It was cold and stormy, and the bark was 
drifting and rolling. <A sailor lad fell over; Collins 
jumped in after him, clothes, sea boots, oil-skin 
trousers, and all. Holding to his boat with one 
hand, he tried to clutch the lad with the other, 
and failed. Then he jumped on board again, 
took a line, and swam some eighty feet, until he 
reached the boy, then three feet under water. He man- 
aged to lay hold of him, and both were finally drawn 
back to the boat by the rest of the crew. A medal has 
been awarded for this brave deed. 

‘*Time would fail us to tell how Harry Davenport, of 
Stockport, saved a little fellow named Moss from a 
reservoir connected with a mill, and rescued a man 
from sinking in the mud, who had also attempted to 
save Moss; how James Herbert drew a boy from a 
lock; how Harry Pratt, at different times, rescued three 
lives in bathing; how John Black, fisherman, saved 
another from the deep basin of a harbor. It would be 
pleasant but impossible to chronicle all the unselfish 
acts of heroism before us, performed on the water by 
individuals or by lifeboats. As to the crews of the 
lifeboats, they seem, indeed, to take their lives in their 
hands when they launch their frail barks to breast the 
raging deep, in order to reach some vessel on the eve of 
being wrecked.” 


A WORTHY EXAMPLE. 


HE ‘following is told as a true incident: Most of 

the waiters of the States are colored college stu- 
dents from Howard University, Washington. My waiter 
told me this morning that he had finished geometry and 
mathematics, Livy, Cesar, and Virgil in Latin, and the 
Anabasis in Greek. 

The other day at dinner Professor Henry, of Har- 
vard College, was scanning a line of Virgil's hexameter 
to illustrate the meter to a rich business friend who had 
not read the classics. 

“ Longfellow's Evangeline and Virgil's epics,” said the 
Professor, ‘* were written in thesame hexameter. Now, 
the first line of Virgil is scanned like this: ‘ Ar-ma-vi- 
rum-que—” 

‘* Why, I declare !’ he said, hesitating, ‘‘ I’ve forgotten 
the old, familiar words.” 

“Shall I give them to you ?” asked the walter, po- 
litely. 

‘*-You ?” asked the Professor in astonishment. 

“Yes, sir,” said the black man, ‘‘ They are ‘Arma 
Virumque cano, Troje qui primus ab oris.’” 

‘Great guns!” exclaimed the business millionatre, 
‘‘ where did you learn Latin ?” 

‘* At college, sir,” said the waiter. 

When the rich man found out all the poor negro’s 
acquirements and ambition and poverty, he asked him 
how much it cost hima year at Howard University. 

“It costs $130 a year, and I’ve got three years to go.” 

‘Well, here,” he said, ‘‘ are $500—you can keep the 
change, and when you get through come and see Na- 
thaniel Ruggles in Dodge City, Kansas.” 

A little while after this, when the poor negro student 
was telling the other colored men about it, the tears came 
into their eyes. ‘‘ Now,” hesaid, ‘‘ boys, I can study 
without being hungry. God bless Nathaniel Ruggles,” 
he said, showing them the real money—‘‘ God bless the 
whitest white man in Saratoga !” 














THE REV. SAMUEL JONES. 


HE following from the “Christian Advocate” 

gives an insight into the character of the Rev. Sam- 

uel Jones, whose name is so constantly before the pub- 
lic : 

“The charge of mercenary motives in choosing a 
field of labor cannot be brought against the Rev. Sam 
Jones. While he was conducting his successful revival 
in Nashville, a committee waited on him from a certain 





city to secure his services. ‘I have but one question to 
ask you,’ sald the evangelist ; ‘how much money will 
you guarantee me? They have offered me $1,000 if I 
go to ——.’ ‘We cannot possibly promise you more 
than your expenses. We will do the best we can, but 
we are poor.’ ‘Then,’ returned Mr. Jones, smiling, ‘I 
will come to you.’ During the progress of the revival 
in Nashville, a gentleman handed Mr. Jones $1,500 in 
bills, which had been collected as a gift to him in appre- 
ciation of the good his coming had done to the city. 
Mr. Jones took the bank notes, counted out $200, and 
handed the remaining $1,300 back to the gentleman, 
saying, ‘ Keep that for a fund to help the gamblers and 
whisky dealers who, having been converted recently, 
have given up their business, and will need it for them- 
selves and their families until they succeed in finding 
some other work to do.’ 

‘‘The people of that city, being further anxious to 
show their gratitude to the man whose coming among 
them had wrought such changes, offered him @ house 
and lot, well located and abundantly furnished, with 
the assurance that.if he would make his home among 
them they would see that his income was sufficient to 
warrant his coming there. This gift, after mature de- 
liberation, Mr. Jones declined, feeling that he could not 
do the work he was doing now and live in such style. 
There would rest upon him the imputation that he was 
being well paid for his labor. 

‘‘A handgome plece of black silk was given to the 
evangelist for a dress for his wife. This, too, Mr. Jones 
conscientiously, but kindly, declined. 

“Tt would never do,’ sald he, ‘for my wife to wear 
silk.’ 

‘‘Small wonder that such a man should stir a city to 
its very depths. Twice, at least, every day 6.000 people 
crowded to the tent to hear him. Many came in the 
afternoon, and waited.” 





THE LOST SHEEP. 


HE shepherd, on looking over his little flock of 
one hundred, can only count ninety-nine. He 
counts them again, and he notices that a certain one has 
gone ; it may be a white-faced sheep with a black mark 
on its foot ; he knows all about it, for ‘‘ the Lord know- 
eth them that are his.” The shepherd has a photograph 
of the wanderer io his mind’s eye, and now he thinks 
but little of the ninety-and-nine who are feeding in the 
pastures of the wilderness, but his mind is in a ferment 
about the one lost sheep. This one idea possesses him— 
‘‘a sheep is lost.” This agitates his mind more and 
more—‘‘a sheep is lost.” It masters his every faculty. 
He cannot eat bread, he cannot return to his home, he 
cannot rest, while one sheep is lost. 

If anybody had stepped up to the shepherd just then, 
and said, ‘‘ Good sir, what aileth you? you seem in 
great concern,” he would have replied, ‘‘ And well I 
may be, for a sheep is lost.” ‘‘ It is only one, sir ; and 
I see you have ninety-nine left.” ‘‘ Do you call it noth- 
ing to lose one? You are no shepherd yourself, or 
you would not trifle so. Why, I seem to furget these 
ninety-nine that are safe, and my mind only remembers 
that one which is lost.” 

What is it which makes the Great Shepherd lay so 
much to his heart the loss of one of his flock ? What 
is it that makes him agitated as he reflects upon that sup- 
position : ‘‘if he lose one of them”? I think itis, first, 
because of his property in it. The parable does not so 
much speak of a hired shepherd, but of a shepherd 
proprietor. ‘* What man of you having an hundred 
sheep, if he loses one of them.” Jesus in another place 
speaks of the hireling, whose own the sheep are not, 
and therefore he flees when the wolf comes. It is the 
shepherd proprietor who lays down his life for the 
sheep. It is not a sheep alone, and a lost sheep, but 
it one of his own lost sheep, that this man cares for. 
This parable is not written about lost humanity in the 
bulk—it may be so used if you please—but in its first 
sense it is written about Christ’s own sheep ; as also is 
the second parable concerning the woman’s own money ; 
and the third, not concerning any prodigal youth, but 
the father’s own son. Jesus has his own sheep, and 
some of them are lost; yea, they were all once in the 
same condition; for ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every one to his own way.” 
The parable refers to the unconverted, whom Jesus has 
redeemed with his most precious blood, and whom he 
has undertaken to seek and to save; these are those 
other sheep whom also he must bring in. ‘‘ For thus 
saith the Lord God: Behold, I, even I, will both search 
my sheep, and seek them out. As a shepherd seeketh 
out his flock in the day that he is among his sheep that 
are scattered, so will I seek out my sheep, and will de- 
liver them out of all places where they have been scat- 
tered in the cloudy and dark day.” The sheep of Christ 
are his long before they know it—his even when they 
wander ; and when they are brought into the fold by 
the effectual working of his grace they become man!- 
festly what they were in covenant from of old.—[The 
Rev. OC, H. Spurgeon, 
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GLIMPSES OF NOTED PEOPLE.’ 


The popular liking for easy gossip about the personal 
life and characteristics of distinguished authors and 
statesmen is natural and harmless when kept within 
such limits as good taste and good manners prescribe. 
That this has not been the case in many of the volumes 
published within the past few years our readers know. 
But in the beautifully printed and profusely illustrated 
volume whose title we give below there is nothing that 
borders on impertinence or pries too curiously into in- 
dividual foibles or family secrets. The sketches are 
notably bright and readable. Many of them have ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,” of which excel- 
lent paper they have formed a specially attractive feat- 
ure. They describe the home life and social relaxation 
of such notables as Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Carlyle, Victor Hugo, Charles Kingsley, Hawthorne, 
and Whittier, of the Prince of Wales, Lord Beacons- 
field, Prince Louis Napoleon, the King of Denmark, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Coleridge, and many others, living 
and dead. The list of the writers of the sketches con- 
tains the names of James T. Fields, James Parton, 
E. P. Whipple, Archibald Forbes, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Ben: Perley Poore, G. P. Lathrop, and other authors 
whose style and experience well fits them for this class 
of writing. Our readers will be pleased to see a few 
representative extracts. 

MR. GLADSTONE ON A FIELD NIGHT, 

At first his voice was low and weak, as when he had 
spoken to the questions; but it gathered strength and 
volume as hé went on. He had one gesture only ; and 
that is, to bring down his right hand with a sort of 
sledge hammer force on the table in front of him, where 
lie his voluminous papers, to which he seldom, how- 
ever, refers. His speech was strong, telling, noble. He 
had just a touch of playfulaess sometimes, as when he 
said, concerning one of his opponents, ‘‘My noble 
friend delivered his speech with such good humor, and 
was himself so obviously pleased with it, that his delight 
was almost infectious. I myself was not insensible to 
ga 

There was something almost touching in the tribute 
he paid to his lifelong antagonist, Lord Beaconsfield, of 
whose insight and far-ceeing wisdom he spoke very 
warmly. 

‘‘T have had,” he said, ‘‘a long experience of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and you do not remain wholly ignorant 
of a man with whom, on a thousand questions, you are 
obliged, however unequally, to measure swords.” 

There was the ring of a brave, proud manliness in the 
tone in which he said: 

‘‘This question will never be scttled by a measure 
smaller than the bill before the House. If you over- 
throw it, and with it the government which attaches to 
it its fortunes, and if you take their places, you will 
pass, not a smaller, but a larger, measure.” 

In the whole speech there was a breadth of toleration, 
a fair-minded willingness to listen to whatever of helpful 
or modifying suggestion might come from the other 
side, that was beyond praise. As he went on his voice 
grew constantly deeper and richer. His words were 
chosen with the utmost precision and, felicity, yet they 
flowed from his lips without hesitation and without 
effort. 

1 have heard men who gave one a greater sense of 
passionate and persuasive oratorical power, but no man, 
anywhere, who has spoken to one’s intellect more sim- 
ply, strongly, and commandingly than this old man 
eloquent. 

For an hour and a half he spoke, without the slight. 
est symptom of flagging, holding the rapt attention of 
his audience. When he sat down at last, one could see 
that the inevitable physical reaction had come upon 
him. His head fell back wearily. His face grew very 
pale again, and a quarter past eight o’clock he went out 
of the House with slow and weary steps. 

The debate continued, after he 1 eft, until two o’clock 
in the morning. But the lion had gone, and one felt 
that the rest, bright and forcible as many of their speeches 
were, were not worthy of comparison with him. 
—([Louise Chandler Moulton. 

REMINISCENCES OF EMERSON. 

In all reforms he was among the foremost on the side 
of justice and progress. When Faneuil Hall used to be 
a ecene of riot and danger in anti-slavery days, I remem- 
ber sitting up aloft, an excited girl, among the loyal 
women who never failed to be there; and how they 
always looked for that serene face on the platform, and 
found fresh courage in the mere sight of the wisest man 
in America standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
bravest. When woman’s suffrage was most unpopular 
his voice and pen spoke for the just cause, undaunted 
by the fear of ridicule which stlences so many. 





1 Some Noted Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of Our Time. By 
Canon Farrar, James T. fields, Archibald Forbes, and others. 
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His own simple, abstemtous habits were his best testi- 
mony in favor of temperance in all things, while in 
religion he believed that each soul must choose its own 
aids, and prove the vitality of its faith by high thinking 
and holy living. 

When traveling in various countries, I found his fame 
had gone before, and people were eager to hear some- 
thing of the Concord poet and philosopher. In a little 
town upon the Rhine, where our party paused for a 
night, unexpectedly delayed, two young Germans, read- 
ing the word Boston on the labels of our trunks as they 
stood in the yard of the inn, begged to come in and gee 
the Americans, and their first question was— 

‘* Tell us about Emerson.” 

We gladly told them what they asked, and they lis- 
tened as eagerly as we did to anything we could hear 
concerning their great countryman Goethe, 

A letter came to me from the far West, in which a 
girl asked what she should read to bulld up a noble 
character, It was a remarkable letter ; and when I in- 
quired what books she most desired, she answered, ‘‘ All 
of Emerson’s ; he helps me most.” 

A prisoner from Concord jail came to sew me on his 
release, and proved to be an intelligent, book-loving 
young map, who had been led into crime by bis first fit 
of intoxication. In talking with him he said Emerson’s 
books were a comfort to him, and he had spent some of 
the money earzed in prison to buy certain volumes to 
take with him as guides and safeguards for the future. 

In England his honored name opened many doors to 
us, and we felt as proud of our ac yuaintance with him 
as Englishmen feel of the medals with which their Queen 
decorates them, so widely was he known, so helpful was 
his influence, so ennobling the mere reflection of his 
virtue and his genius. Longfellow was beloved by chil- 
dren ; andof Emerson it might be said, as of Plato, ‘‘ He 
walks with his head among the stars, yet carries a blessing 
ip his heart for every little child.”—[Louisa M. Alcott, 

THE LATE FRANK BUCKLAND’S PETS. 

Besides the birds, Mr. Buckland’s living pets are three 
monkeys, which are inteliigent beyond their kind, and 
are allowed privileges which other monkeys might well 
envy. Tiny the Third and Margate Jack occupy a cage 
together, and are the best of friends ; while Jamrach, who 
is named after the celebrated dealer in wild beasts, has a 
house of his own, and is conscious of a greater impor- 
tance, 

Jamrach’s career has been eventful. He was a sacred 
monkey in India, and allowed to swing his tail around 
the pinnacles of temples, and to caper in the groves, 
unmolested. But an evil day came for him when he was 
kidnaped and sold into the miserable bondage of an 
organ-grinder. The spicy breezes and the shadowy 
quiet of the groves were forever lost to him. The dull 
routine of his life was to turn idiotic somersets in pettt- 
coats and aturban, and to solicit pennies from the public 
with insincere grimaces. One lucky day, however, Mr. 
Buckland saw him; and since then his lot has been as 
happy as it could possibly be in captivity. 

Jamrach has a queer, smooth, old-fashioned face, and 
is not as good-looking as either Tiny or Margate Jack. 
But he is fond of his master, and famillar with visitors, 
and is the favorite of the three. Having crawled up into 
our lap, and made acquaintance with us, he passed over 
our shoulders to Mr. Buckland, and sat contentedly on 
that gentleman’s knee while his hair was carefully 
parted and combed, But Jamrach {s a great glutton and 
a thief, and is much too fond of beer. 

Mr. Buckland took us into the baseinent, which is his 
workshop, where casts are made and the dissecting and 
stuffing aredone. ‘‘ Look at that ; isn’t it ashame!” he 
said, taking up some fine trout which had been killed 
by the pollution of their native river; and his voice 
trembled with pity. 

Here, also, were baskets of seaweed, and tubs and 
jars containing all sorts of specimens, some of which 
saluted our nostrils in a way that made a smoldering 
plece of brown paper a gratifying relief. 

When we went upstairs again, we found Jamrach sit- 
ting by a half-finished glass of beer, and hurriedly 
scooping it into his mouth with the hollow of his hand. 
As soon a3 he saw us he made off, conscious of his in- 
iquity, and seized an apple from the table as he retreated. 
A shilling, which had been left on the table, was miss- 
ing also ; and when Jamrach was captured it was found 
secreted in his pouch, out of which he was forced to dis- 
gorge it. 

No money can be safely left near him ; but Mr. Buck- 
land is forgetful, and leaves his change about ; and Mrs. 
Buckland compounds Jamrach’s felony by adding what 
he steals to her pin money. 

When he fs particularly misbehaved, a bear’s head, or 
an eel, which he takes to be a snake, is shown to him ; 
and he screams out with penitence and fear. The same 
objects also excite the greatest terror in Tiny and Mar- 
gate Jack; and whenever they are produced there is 
such a commotion that the loquacious parrot loses its 
temper, and remonstrates in unmeasured language, But 
the family in Albany Street is usually very happy.— 
(W. H. Rideing. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF DICKENS. 

In the year 1835 Dickens dropped his first manu- 
script, a sketch called ‘‘Mrs. Joseph Porter,” into a 
dark letter box, up a dark court in Kent Street. He 
once described to me his sensation when his first 
effusion came out in print—how he trembled as he 
turned into a certain entry, and read it there, because 
his eyes were so blinded with joy and pride that they 
could not bear the street. 

And I remember, also, that he told me he had never 
got over the excitement of first seclng in print any- 
thing he had written for the press. I was with him 
once in ‘‘All the Year Round” office (long after he 
had become famous), when a proof of une of the 
‘* Uncommercial Traveler” papers was sent up to him. 

‘Dear me!” he exclaimed, ‘‘shall I never get over 
the thrill which accompaniesa sight of myself in type ?” 

I have seen him more than once laugh wildly over a 
new and humorous chapter of some story he was print- 
ing for the public. 

He was one of the most methodical men I ever knew. 
He began very early to be careful and painstaking. 
When a small boy, and earning his own living by a dis- 
agreeable employment, he would never anticipate his 
means, but make his weekly salary last through its 
allotted period. He would wrap the small sum he 
received into six little parcels, each parcel containing the 
same amount, and labeied with a different day. 

He never neglected anything. ‘‘It is my habit,” was 
a frequent mode of expression with him, when asked 
how he found time to accomplish this or that seemingly 
out-of-the-way duty. Speaking with him one morning 
in his study about will, persistence, memory, and other 
qualities necessary to achievement in life, he took down 
from the shelf one of his favorite books, Sydney Smith’s 
‘‘ Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” a series of lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, and read to me a 
memorable passage with great earnestness and feeling. 
The volume was Dickens’s constant companion in his 
many journeys about the world; and when he landed 
in America a few years ago, he showed it to me, say- 
ing, ‘‘ You see, my old friend has come over with me.” 

THIERS AND THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 

It was while he held the office of Minister of the 
Interior that the following romantic incident occurred : 

Charles X., who had been driven from the throne in 
1830, had had a gon, the Duke de Berri, who had been 
assassinated some years before. This Duke de Berri 
left a widow and an only child, the Duke of Bordeaux, 
now known as the Count of Chambord. 

The Duchess of Berri was a very resolute woman ; and 
soon after her father in-law was driven from the throne, 
and Louis Philippe succeeded, she resolved to attempt 
to stir up ® revolt in favor of herinfant son. The re- 
sult was the insurrection of La Vendée, but this rising 
was speedily sujpressed. Meanwhilo the Duchess re- 
mained in France, in hiding somewhere. The extreme 
party of the deputies suspected Thiers of not wishing to 
arrest her, and made a great clamor about in the Cham- 
ber. One day ahot-headed deputy seized Thiers by the 
collar, and cried out, angrily : 

‘© You will not arrest her! You would ruin France 
for the profit of these vile Bourbons !” 

Thiers, though a little man, was muscular. He pushed 
the irate deputy back into his seat, and sald : 

‘* Meet me at Anterid an hour hence, with sword or 
pistol—I am good at either. I will kill you !” 

Before the time came, the deputy’s anger had cooled, 
and he humbly apologized for his rudeness. 

The same day that this happened, Thiers received an 
anonymous note, in which the writer declared that he 
could confide to him the secret of the Duchess of Berrl’s 
hiding place. 

**T exact from you,” the letter sald, “ two conditions, 
One {s that the Duchess shall in no case run any serious 
peril ; the other, that you will meet me alone this night 
between eleven and midnight, at a certain spot under 
the trees at the Champs Elysées.” 

It was a dangerous thing for him to do, but Thiers 
never lackec courage ata critical moment. His curt- 
osity and his zeal were aroused by the mysterious letter. 
At the appointed time he repaircd, quite alone, to the 
secluded spot which the letter named. He found there 
a man, all muffled up, who proved to be one Dentz, 
a Jew, in whose faith the Duchess of Berri placed 
perfect confidence. 

Dentz began at once by saying to the Minister, 
‘‘ What will you give if I deliver the Duchess of Berri 
to the officers of the law ?” 

‘‘A million francs,” Thiers promptly replied. 

‘‘ Enough. It is agreed,” was the traitor’s response. 

The Duchess was hiding at Nantes, the capitol of an- 
clent Brittany. Thither Dentz conducted two gen- 
darmes, pointed out the house in which she was, and 
she was arrested. The Duchess was {mprisoned a short 
time, but Thiers, always fierce before he succeeded in 
his purpose, became lentent when he had bis victim in 
his grasp. He refused to bring the Duchess to trial, and 
sent her out of France with a very courteous but dis- 
tinct warning not to return. 
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JOTTINGS FROM CHARLES READE’S 
NOTE-BOOKS. 


F all the private note-books of the late Mr. Charles 

Reade, says the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” to which we 
have had access, few are more entertaining than the MS. 
volume labeled Fwmina Mad. Vera, for the years 1859 and 
1860. A glance at this book is all that is necessary to 
comprehend the method adopted by the novelist in col- 
lecting and arranging his facts and his reflections ‘there- 
on, and in preparing his gold mines of observation, 
which he would work in after years when building up 
one of his remarkable studies of women. Every kind 
of literary material finds a place here. Extracts from 
books, from history, from police reports, pithy sayings, 
traits of character, memoranda of books to be read, 
,i*sing comments, and other references bearing upon 
the subject follow each other ina sort of methodical con- 
fusion, and form in the aggregate a valuable common- 
place book of feminine arts and wiles and eccentricities. 
In the belief that a selection of these entries taken more 
or less at random would be of wide interest, we here 
string some of them together without annotation, but in 
rather better order than is adopted in the original note- 
book. Tbey necessarily appear disjointed, being evi- 
dently jotted down as they occurred to the writer : 

Characteristic Speech, wulieris, answer: ‘I sald he 
must be a villain, and I hoped he would marry her,” 
Milliner—“‘It took three young ladies to put on Mrs. 

“Schrod -r’s gown.” Note how every class applies polite 
terms to itsown people. Note also the exuberance of 
crinoline here revealed.—Mulier de muliere (shrewd). 
“The weakness of her unbelief being manifested by the 
frequency with which she denied the existence of a 
God.” —Rusée et Béte. Leonie Cherean (the girl of sev- 
enteen that stole Judge Hua’s child—her whole defense): 
‘Je demande pardon de Monsieur et Madame Hua du 
ma} que je leur al fait.” Acquitted!! Women’s de- 
fensive gentus is wonderful —Delicate Organs, One puts 
her hand to her heart. ‘‘ What is the matter, love ?” 
“‘I know there is a rose in the room.” One found at a 
lady's girdle and banished !—A bereaved mother reads a 
case of infanticide in the paper. Goes choking with 
anguish upstairs. ‘‘O, God! why give a child to her 
that hated it, and to me nothing but a little grave ?”— 
Real Simplicity: “‘I wonder what my brother Jack sees 
in the lasses that he likes them sae well ; for my pairt, I 
wadna gie the company o’ ae lad for twenty lasses.” — 
Sexton's wife (to hawker): ‘‘ Ducks, my good man ? 
How can 1 buy them when my husband hasn’t buried a 
soul within three months ?”’—Richmond marching on 
Richard lay one night at his friend’s, David Llwyd’s, a 
reputed seer. ‘‘ Shall I succeed or fail ?” In so weighty 
a matter the seer asked for time. His wife found him 
grave and perplexed, and asked the reason. He told 
her. ‘‘ Why, where isthe difficulty ?” saidshe. ‘‘ Tell 
him he will succeed gloriously. If he does, you will re- 
ceive honors and rewards; if he fails, you will never 
see him again.” Query: Which of these was the su 
perior mind? The husband's, probably. Truth or 
falsehood was nothing to the woman. Consider this : 
[Then, in different ink, evidently written at a later pe- 
riod.] The man was encumbered with a love of truth. 

A woman sitting working was told by another woman 
in course of conversation that the man she loved was 
going to marry another woman. She betrayed no emo. 
tion ; but her feet and hands turned cold; she stitched 
on—the other lady went. She sat and worked on two 
hours, unconscious of the flight of time. Fact, com- 
municated by Mrs. Seymour. I think I know the 
woman.—Hopley thrashes his pupil, Master Cancellor, 
for two hours, and kills him. Mrs. Hopley, etat twen- 
ty-four, aids him to conceal the murder; long stock- 
ings, white gloves—dodges originating with her. Hence, 
one who confounds her sex with ours would infer she 
isa vile woman. I hear sheisasweet woman. But in 
matters where those they love are concerned they feel 
all on one side—the side of their affections, and cannot 
reason at all. Mem.—Get a woman's opinion.of this 
woman. Note.—Inclination of women toward great 
male criminals. 

Man and Woman.—Mrs. Lee knitting stockings ; her 
husband, a curate, looked on and invented the stocking- 
loom. Woman executive, man infinitely more invent- 
ive. A man might use woman intellectually on a grand 
scale; their executive skill and inventive barrenness 
would co-operate. Chaste women more economical than 
average of men; frail women less so. Chaste women 
often economical, frail seldom. The learned Ought- 
red’s wife ‘‘ was a penurious woman, and would not 
allow him to bura candle after supper ; by which means 
many a good notice is lost and many a problem un- 
solved.” 

Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell and her sister. Try and 
know a doctress. See whether it unsexes her. An 
American doctress cowhided a male practitioner for 
casting a doubt on her skill.—Mulier de muliere. Mar- 
tineau’s reason for allowing female doctors. You can’t 
help them from practicing ; let there be intelligent per- 
sons of their own sex qualified by real study to tell them 





science is difficult, and life not to be trifled with by 
quacks. N. B.—Much better worded by Martineau in 
“Once a Week.” 

Many of the memoranda are made by the writer to pos- 
sess himself of books dealing with the subject in hand, 
and remarks on them when read, thus: Lib. ‘‘ Notes 
on Nursing ; What It Is and What It Is Not,” by Flor 
ence Nightingale. Genius here and revelations of char- 
acter.—Lib. ‘‘Thoughts on Women by a Woman.” 
Miss Muloch. N. B.—Study this lady’s novels ; she has 
noticed many things, and absorbed others uncon- 
sciously. She is full of female traits [a remark which 
is repeated further on].—Most important. Get certain 
French works; man judged by woman and woman 
judged by man. Such judgments balanced might lead 
to truth. N. B.—Think of this.—Zrror. To fancy 
that each man has his own character, but woman only 
shares in a joint-stock character. At that, for quot 
homines tot sententia we ought to read quot viri tot senten- 
tie; eh? All sheep seem alike till westudy sheep. The 
Indians say one Sahib is so like another; vice versa. 
To us it appears ridiculous to say, ‘‘ He is a thorough 
man ;” yet the women say 80. 

Female trait. They are so deceitful, they throw dust 
in the very sun’s eye. This condemned as a hyper- 
bole. It transpires that when they go to be photo- 
graphed they paivt their faces and fill up every wrinkle ; 
thus science, if it but touch a woman, turns to fiction. 
The sun, if it but kiss one of ’em, becomes a Ilar; 
so drat the jades! Mme. du Barri: ‘‘ Thanks to the 
education you men folk give us, we learn to cheat you 
whenever we choose, and the greatest fool of us all can 
make you believe bluck is white.” [Then follows the 
manifesto :] ‘‘I, Charles Reade, warn all my sex against 
any woman who puts on a niminy-piminy voice in a 
high key. That woman is certainly an actress, prob- 
ably a liar; likely enough a thief. If she lowers her 
voice in speaking to a man without altering her natural 
key, that proves nothing elther way. Nature inclines 
each sex to speak more gently to the other sex. Never 
take a servant-maid who speaks out of her true key—if 
she speaks to you in five sharps and you hear her in 
three flats—or the other way. [This truth might be 
used in fiction by a musical composer.] Women are 
petty sensualists—flowers, scents, pictures, tarts, ices, 
dress—and prefer opera to play as more sensuous and 
less intellectual. Their passions and their affections are 
both wasted—the former on gowns and bonnets, the 
latter on men.—C. R.” 








THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. . 


HE possibility of the coming of the time when a uni- 
versal language shall be adopted by all nations, and 

the question, What’shall that language be ? are problems 
that have often been curiously discussed. We have 
never, however, seen such positive opinions expressed on 
the immediate future of languages as those just put for- 
ward by M. Candolle, a Swiss scientist of high repute who 
has carefully collated facts bearing on the subject. His 
conclusions are thus summarized in an English review : 
““M. de Candolle, one of the representative men of 
science in Geneva, gives a chapter of curious interest 
on the question, ‘ Which of the modern ianguages will 
necessarily be dominant in the twentieth century ?” He 
answers the question without hesitation in favor of the 
English. He shows scientific impartiality in this reply, 
for French is his native language, and French is the 
present dominant language of both learning and diplo- 
macy in Europe. Through all the middle ages, and 
down to nearly a hundred years after the Reformation, 
Latin was the dominant language of the learned world, 
But what of the future? A common language, a rep- 
resentative speech, not only for science and literature, 
as heretofore, but now also for society, diplomacy, 
court life, and still more for travel and commercial in- 
tercourse, is not only desirable, but unavoidable. It 
necessarily comes of itself, and English is evidently thus 
coming into play as superseding the French, and not 
only pervading Europe, but compassing the world—a 
sort of international, not to say unifying, language in 
not a few of the most important relations and interests 
of modern civilization. What may be called the evi- 
dence of the subject is obvious enough, and has pro- 
duced a general, though vague, anticipation of M. de 
Cardolle’s opinion. Anglican colonization—in Africa, 
in the Antilles, in North America, in Australia, in New 
Zealand, etc.—is spreading, as we all know, the English 
language over immense and permanent fields, such as 
no other people of Europe can command. British dom- 
ination without colonization, as in India (where it con- 
trols about two hundred and forty millions of subjects), 
is extending the knowledge of English more slowly, 
indecd, but still on a vast scale. British and American 
commerce is rendering it more or less familiar in hun- 
dreds of foreign mercantile communities, British and 
American travel is rendering it necessary on nearly all 
the highways of Continental Europe—so necessary, in- 
deed, that it is now taught as a qualification for buai- 





ness in the common schools of all the leading nations of 
Western Europe, except Spain and Portugal, and is used 
in all their chief hotels and mercantile houses. On such 
evidence as this, intelligent observers have long supposed 
the predestined prevalence of English; but M. de Can- 
dolle is not content with this vague, general proof. 

‘* He is noted in the scientific world for his habit of rig- 
orous induction and his careful use of statistics, and it 
is by these that his discussion of the subject has chiefly 
been interesting to us. We wish here to produce the 
outline, at least, of his tabulated evidence, as available 
and valuable to intelligent readers, not only on this but 
on other questions. He goes backward somewhat for 
his statistics, thereby making them sure, and dates from 
1870. He gives the numerical prevalence at that date 
of the English, German, and French languages—the 
only tongues that can contest the question. Here are 
his well-authenticated figures, given in millions : 


ENGLISH. 
RUNDE onion oth scceWieo bok savepicdeaposub av scvantion 81 
Bet AU MOE PRMOE 05% ac Uiwgebveoveabecenecopetkd Washae 40 
In Canada, etc. (Dominion)............ ey Tee  & 
In Australia, New Zealand, etc...............ceseeeees . 2 
Rabin asemeds We hrdd es cdseateds 7 
GERMAN. 
Sa Gherinany And Ansa). 2.05. s eee lees lcecedeess 60 
SI PISMO S585 5550 LS wcbanlolesielnclveudondecwaster 2 
BUM Vip ncespiwkeosadica Cansanans ao o6osSouekenccs . 62 
FRENCH. 
in MRI casas oa Cumcbo ss ean ey seca bwosr se SNE ai ea lease 86% 
SN oc xcs cacuubasbbahesseusvoednwn Gan dnauesow 2% 
ee eS eee ee ee ee oe on en 14 
In Algeria and other colonies................cceceeceece a 
BME Sires bearesc att chase ce seas deem inde edaice 40% 


“‘M. de Candolle next estimates, from the past increase 
of the populations using respectively these languages, 
their future increase. The population of England dou- 
bles in fifty years ; it will be, therefore, in a century (in 
1970) 124. In the United States, Canada, and Australia, 
etc., it doubles every twenty-five years—736. Probable 
total of the English language in 1970—860. In Ger- 
many the population of the north doubles itself in from 
fifty to sixty years; that of the south in 167 years. 
Taking 105 years as the mean, it will probably be in 1970 
—124, In the countries which use the French language 
the population doubles in about 140 years. It will there- 
fore probably be in 1970—69}. Thus the three princi- 
pal languages which can pretend to any rivalry for the 
distinction we are considering will advance in 100 years 
(from 1870 to 1970) as follows: The English from 77,- 
000,000 to 860,000,000 ; the German from 62,900,000 to 
124,000,000 ; the French from 40,500,000 to 69,500,000.” 








Books ann Qutnors. 


A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES.' 

To become like little children—we are always talking 
about that as if we knew exactly what it means. I sup- 
pose the general idea is that it refers to simplicity, tract- 
ableness, innocence, and the being unspotted from the 
world. But the great charm and shining virtue of child- 





-hood {s its capacity for faith and joy. Children believe 


implicitly and intensely in all appearances, but they have 
as ready a faith for things unseen ; and their fancies are, 
to them, much more real than arithmetic. I know a 
philosopher and historlan whose little daughter, a few 
years ago, used to say: ‘‘ Now, papa, if you have got 
through in your study, I wish you would go out and 
leave me alone, for I want totalk.” And then she would 
proceed to invent and act out all sorts of imaginary sit- 
uations. What a glorious thing that imagination of 
childhood is! What wonderful effects it draws from 
every color, every sound, and from the most common- 
place objects! Shall Lever forget how, at the age of 
six, I used to be invited on board the bark “ Yankee,”’ 
when she came into port, and there regaled with bread 
and butter and brown sugar from the bronzed old cap- 
tain’sown hand? The bread was coarse, and the butter 
was slightly rancid ; but their flavor mingled with the 
smell of the tarred ropes in a veritable aroma of the mar- 
velous, because of the ship’s associations with tre un- 
known sea and far-off shores. It is this faith in the pict- 
uresque, in imagined things, in the ideal and the unseen, 
that enables children to enjoy life as they do, sometimes 
in mort adverse circumstances, and to extract a certain 
delight even from danger and trouble. I often think 
that genius in art and poetry—yes, and in the teaching 
of true religion—might well be defined as the survival of 
the child in the man. 

But, try as we may, much as we may save from the 
fleeting wealth of those early years, the vision splendid 
fales as we grow older. Children (unless prematurely 
made old and skeptical by miscalled ‘‘ common sense” 
training) trust in fairyland,and hope to find it. Later 
they are too busy to pursue the quest ; and by and by, too 
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late, they first discover that they were living in fairyland 
all the time. It is only in fancy that we can return 
thither ; but how thankful we always are to a writer 
who can thus transport us; as, for instance, Dickens did 
in his glimpses of child life! With something of the 
same magic Robert Louis Stevenson charms one back 
into the unsophisticated mood ; although the voice of his 
“‘ Child’s Garden of Verses” is very differently attuned 
from that of Dickens. It makes no attempt at pathos or 
tiagedy, and offers no comment ; but it sings, and as we 
listen we become children, or at least we are sharers 
with the child in his simple little experiences. 
‘“‘ The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain, 
The organ and the organ man 
Are singing in the rain.”’ 
There we are at the window, listening to the abomin- 
able hand-organ, which is no longer abominable, but is 
lovely, and wafts our thoughts to children in other lands. 
Then we have the whole duty of a child formulated as 
he sees it; winding up with unconscious humor, thus: 
‘* And behave mannerly at table ; 
At least, as far as he is able.” 
Everything seems wonderful or noticeable. 
‘* Whenever Auntie moves around, 
Her dresses make a curious sound.”’ 
In short, we are set down in aworld unlike that which 
we have grown used to inhabiting : it is the world of 
our beginning-time. We explore ‘‘ the pleasant land of 
counterpane ;” we build a ship upon the stairs, “all 
made of the back bedroom chairs,” and fill it full of 
sofa-pillows, 
** To go a-sailing on the billows.” 
Then there is the mystery of one’s shadow. 
‘¢ One morning very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 
Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast asleep in bed.” 
The philosophy of this juvenile world is very simple : 
‘*The child that is not clean and neat, 
With lots of toys and things to eat, 
He is a naughty child, I’m sure— 
Or else his dear papa is poor.” 
When the little boy managed to get out of the house 
unobserved, at bed-time, he saw millions of stars in the 
sky, 





‘And the pail by the wall 
Would be half full of water and stars. 
They saw me at last, and they chased me with cries, 
And they soon had me packed into bed ; 
But the glory kept shining and bright in my eyes, 
And the stars going round in my head.” 

The bed also has itsadvantages. It is ‘‘like a little 
boat,” in which the child embarks, saying good-night to 
friends before he sails away in the dark. 

“ And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do 
Perhaps a slice of wedding-cake, 
Perhaps a toy or two.” 
And he pursues his voyage peacefully, hearing and 
seeing nothing (as is likewise sometimes the case with 
mature and broad-awake tourists) until 
‘A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window-sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said : 
‘ Ain’t you ’shamed, you sleepy-head ?””” 

We get a glimpse of happy days at the farm, with a 

long farewell to the ladder at the hay-loft door, 
‘* With the sweet, the dim, the dusty air, 
The happy hills of hay !” 

And “ Looking-Glass River ”—what a wonderful place 
is that! The boy’s dreams of travel; his imaginary 
voyage on the toy boat; his wanderings in ‘‘The Little 
Land” of grass and flowers and insects, where he is as 
small as the smallest—all these we share. One of the 
most charming of the poems is that called “‘ Keepsake 
Mill,” describing the old mill to which forbidden excur- 
sions are made by the schoolboys ; and here is the boy’s 
thought about it : 

‘‘ Home from the Indies and home from the ocean, 

Heroes and soldiers we all shall come home ; 
Still we shall find the old mill-wheel in motion, 
Turning and churning that river to foam. 


“You with the bean that I gave when we quarreled, 
I with your marble of Saturday last, 
Honored and old and all gayly appareled, 
Here we shall meet and remember the past.” 


Pethaps none of us have ever distinctly thought of 
such a thing as an Unseen Playmate, and yet every one 
will recognize the truth of his existence as depicted by 
Mr. Stevenson. He is simply the imagined companion- 
ship that makes children feel so cozy when they are 
playing alone. The sensation is precisely that of an in- 
visible comrade’s presence. AsI read these and other 
verses, that pleasant sensation comes back ; but the Un- 
seen Playmate now is my own vanished childhood. We 
shall all be happier if we can recall and bind to our pres- 
ent life that lost identity of our former selves. If any 
one frowns upon Mr. Stevenson’s delicate poems, exqui- 
site in art as they are in truthfulness, because they secm 
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too young and simple, that person is in danger of fatal 
drying-up. Ralph Waido Emerson once said to a friend 
of mine, “ As long as you can read Shakespeare’s son- 
nets and enjoy them, your heart is sweet.” Similarly, 
we might say that appreciation of the ‘‘Child’s Garden 
of Verses” is a test of youthfulness in the reader. Mr. 
Horace Scudder, in the “ Atlantic,” has lately been trac- 
ing the position of childhood in Greek and Roman and 
in early Christian literature, showing the immense con- 
trast between the meager place given it there and the 
importance accorded to it by our modern poets and 
painters. Broadening Christianity and deepening hu- 
manity have been led by a little child, and in turn have 
learned to glorify childhood in song, picture, and story. 
Of this progress Mr. Stevenson, a man of genius, has 
made himself a part, in his modest, charming way ; 
and, if we are wise, we shall go with him. 
GrorGE Parsons LatHRop. 





Memoirs of Karoline Bauer, Fromthe German. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.) This is a book primarily devised to meet 
the discreditable liking of a great many persons for reading 
scandal about people in high places. Karoline Bauer was a 
German actress of some talent who contracted with Prince 
Leopold, the uncle of Queen Victoria, and afterwards King 
of Belgium, what only by astretch of courtesy can be called a 
morganatic marriage,the union being brought about and dis- 
solved by her relative, Baron Stockmar. Undoubtedly Karo- 
line Bauer was treated very shabbily by these eminent per- 
sons, though by her own showing (and we imagine the whole 
story is not told by her) she was not altogether unsophis- 
ticated, nor was she unwarned of the character of the step 
she was taking. But after many years she saw fit to put her 
long-delayed wrath on paper, and the result is the réchauffé 
before us. This particular scandal gives special delight to 
a certain class of scandal-mongers because Prince Leopold 
and Baron Stockmar were in general sedate, moral, honor- 
able men, and were highly esteemed by Queen Victoria, and 
spoken of accordingly in her book. We cannot see that 
these Memoirs throw much light on either Eaglish or Ger- 
man political history ; they contain a great deal of matter 
about the Bauer family and Karoline’s stage career of no 
earthly present interest ; and they are marred by literary 
affectations and artificial sentimentality. The book, how- 
ever, is saved from utter worthlessness by its lively and 
interesting talk about theatrical and literary notables of a 
by-gone day, as well as its gossip and pen portraits of a few 
political and royal celebrities. The pages about Sontag, 
Goethe, Paganini, Von Schlegel, the story of Kénigsmarck 
and Wilhelmine Maas, and the description of the kindly and 
paternal monarch William the Good, are decidedly enjoyable. 
There is nothing on the title-page to show whether this 
translation—which is sometimes so literal as to be positively 
uncouth—was made in this country or in England, nor 
whether the work has been condensed and ‘‘toned down”? 
in its present form. The latter, we should judge from no- 
tices of the German book we have seen, is probably the case. 

Bricks from Babel is the title of a collection of concise 
studies in ethnology by Julia McNair Wright (New York: 
J.B. Alden). In these essays a rapid but not uninterest- 
ing glance is taken at the myths, traditions, and religious 
tenets of certain ancient races, which the author holds to 
have been the direct descendants of Ham, Shem, and Ja- 
pheth. The investigations of modern scholars like Rawlin- 
son and Bunsen are freely drawn upon. The thread which 
connects the essays is the author’s belief in the literal truth 
of the story of the Noachic deluge, and that all races are the 
descendants of one species, and her confidence of being 
able to trace certain race histories from the Tower of Babel 
to the present day. Whether these conclusions be fully 
accepted or not, it must be conceded that Mrs. Wright has 
combined in attractive form much that is important and 
interesting to the student of ethnology and comparative 
mythology. 

Pastime Papers. By Frederick Saunders. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.) Mr. Saunders, who will be remembered 
as the compiler of that witty and felicitous book “ Salad for 
the Solitary,’’ has a most happy knack of selecting pungent 
stories, queer happenings, odd analogies, and curious 
illustrations, and weaving the whole into a cheerful essay, 
the connecting links being his own pleasantly discursive 
talk. Such a book was ‘Salad for the Solitary,”’ and such 
a book is his new volume. In it we find papers on such 
subjects as ‘Marvels of Memory,’ ‘‘ Letter-Writing,”’ 
‘‘Notes on Names,’ ‘‘ Genius in Jail,’’ ‘‘ Touching Tailors,” 
and other out-of-the-way topics. They are all agreeable 
reading, with a distinct literary flavor, and over any one of 
them a delightfully idle half hour may be spent. 

Canoe and Camp Cookery. This neat and slender little 
book purports to be, and is, a practical cook-book for 
‘*Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors, and Outers.’”? An intro- 
ductory chapter gives sensible hints on how to select an 
outfit and to transport provisions safely and conveniently. 
This is followed by scores of clearly explained recipes for 
preparing such food as the excursionist can reasonably be 
expected to carry, or obtain by prowess of gun and rod. 
Many of these have been learned from trappers and hunt- 
ers, some from army and navy cooks, and all have been 
thoroughly tested. (New York : Forest & Stream Publishing 
Co.) 

Mr. Maurice Thompson is never tired of studying and 
writing of the rich and varied beauties of our American 
woods and hills. Under the happy title By- Ways and Bird 
Notes (New York: John B. Alden) several of his brightest 
and most delicately poetical papers have been collected in 
book form. Of all the writers who have lately pleased the 
readers of periodical literature with outdoor studies of the 
kind, none better unites than Mr. Thompson the thorough 





acquaintance with Nature’s ways and intimate sympathy in 
her moods with true literary art and feeling. The papers 
were well worth collecting and preserving in permanent 
form. 


Tent V., Chautauqua, By Mariana M. Bisbee. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop.) This is a lively and amusing description of 
the sights to be seen and the good things to be heard at the 
summer session of the Chautauqua Circle, Tent “ V.”’ is 
the habitation of some bright, fun-loving girls who spend 
the vacation at Chautauqua with their mischievous brother. 
There is a good deal of harmless merriment in the book, 
though not much literary art. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Professor Seeley is writing a “Short Life of Napoleon 
First.” 

—Dr. R. 8. Storrs’s ‘‘ Divine Origin of Christianity ” has 
already reached its third edition. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons announce an edition of W. 8. 
Gilbert’s ‘* Original Plays.”’ 

—Mr. Howells intends, it is said, to spend the winter and 
spring abroad, in Italy and Switzerland. 

—Mr. Ruskin’s “ Preeterita ’ are being published in hand- 
some pamphlet form by John Wiley & Sons. 

—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has ready for publication 
another New England story, ‘“‘ Bonnyborough.” 

—It is announced that Mr. John Morley will soon retire 
from the editorship of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 

—W. 8S. Gottsberger, of this city, has just published a two- 
volume story by Ernst Eckstein, entitled ‘* The Will.” 

—Henry Holt & Co. (New York) have added to the Leisure 
Hour Series a new story by Mrs. Alexander, ‘‘ At Bay.’’ 

—Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘Biglow Papers,’”’ in two volumes, will 
shortly be issued in the attractive Riverside Aldine Series. 

—Mrs. Custer’s ‘Boots and Saddles” is in its twelfth 
thousand. The London ‘“Spectator’’ praises it as a ‘ tonic 
book.’? 

—Four thousand copies of ‘‘ Ramona” have been sold 
since Mrs. Jackson’s death, and a total sale of more than 
30,000 copies is anticipated. 

—It seems certain that the ‘‘ Currant” of Chicago is to 
continue publication permanently. There has been no 
break in the issuing of consecutive numbers. 

—The International Conference for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Property opened at Berne, Switzerland, 
September 7. Mr. Droz, the Swiss Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, was chosen President. 

—Little, Brown & Co. (Boston) will shortly publish a pop- 
ular edition, in two volumes, of Mr. Parkman’s ** Montcalm 
and Wolfe.’? The same publishers have recently brought out 
@ new and cheaper edition of Grote’s ‘‘ History of Greece,” 

—The Leonard Scott Publication Company will hereafter 
do its own printing, and the numbers of the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review’ and the ‘‘ Quarterly Review’ just received from 
them show that these reprints will be in the future greatly 
improved typographically. 

—It is ramored, and the rumor has not been contradicted, 
that Messrs. Harper & Brothers have secured the exclusive 
service of Mr. Howells, after the completion of his next 
story, which will soon begin in the ‘‘Century Magazine,”’ at 
@ salary which is said to be, in round figures, $10,000 per 
year. 

—There were recently sent to the Russian censorship the 
proofs of a novel called ‘‘ In Troubled Times ’’—those of the 
Russo-Turkish war. Theauthor, in describing thetent of one 
of the Grand Dukes, stated that among its ornaments was the 
“portrait of a certain actress.”” The censor altered the 
phrase to “‘a large map of the theater of war.’”? The noy- 
elist objected that his description was “historical ;’? where- 
upon the censorship replied that ‘‘in Russia nothing is his- 
torical except what appears in the official journals.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued their literary 
bulletin containing announcements for the Fall. The more 
important are: In the American Commonwealth Series, 
volumes on ‘ Kansas,’’ by Professor T. W. Spring; on 
‘* Michigan,’’ by Judge T. M. Cooley ; and on ‘‘ California,’’ 
by Dr. Josiah Royce. In the American Men of Letters 
Series, the volume on ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne,’’ by James 
Russell Lowell. In the American Statesmen Series, ‘* Henry 
Clay,’ by Carl Schurz. Other books of note to be published 
by the same firm are Professor John Fiske’s ‘* Idea of God 
as affected by Modern Knowledge ;’’ Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s ‘Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,”’ which has 
had such success in its serial form ; a holiday volume by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, illustrated by F. Hopkinson Smith 
and George W. Edwards; a volume of poems by J. G. 
Whittier ; and new editions of the writings of the works of 
Mrs. Jameson, T. B. Aldrich, Goethe, and of Cooper’s 
novels. 

—Amorg the letters of congratulation received by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes on his seventy-sixth birthday is the 
following from Mr. Whittier : ‘‘ My Dear Holmes: Amidst 
the thanks and congratulations of thy birthday, I hope the 
kindly remembrance of thy old friend will not be unwelcome. 
My father used to tell of a poor innocent in his neighbor- 
hood, who, whenever he met him, would fall to laughing, 
crying, and dancing. ‘I can’t help it, sir. I can’t help it. 
I’m go glad you and I arealive!’ And I, like the poor fel- 
low, can’t help telling thee that I am glad thee and I are 
alive—glad that thy hand has lost nothing of its cunning, 
and thy pen is still busy. And I say, in the words of Solo- 
mon of old, ‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth ;’ but don’t 
exult over thy seniors who have not found the elixir of life 
and are growing old and‘ past their usefulness.’ I have 
just got back from the hill, and am tired, and a pile of un- 
answered letters are before me this morning, so I can only 
say, God bi-~s thee,” 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The strains of Johann Strauss’s waltz music have 
probably set the feet of more happy youths and maid- 
ens to beating than have those of any other composer, 
although latterly the waltzes of Waldtaufel have occu- 
pied a goodly share of the list on dance programmes. 
Strauss, it seems, has just completed his latest operetta, 
‘‘The Gypsy Baron,” which, as usual, {is to contain a 
waltz that will be one of the ‘‘ events” of the Vienna sea- 
son. Being asked in an interview recently when he usually 
did his composing, Strauss replied that he usually worked 
in the morning, as his nervousness interfered with his 
labors in the afternoon. His musical ideas, however, 
come to him unexpectedly at all hours of the day and 
even at night. In the latter case he does not get up and 
write them down, but tries to give a general idea of 
them to his wife, who has a good memory and repeats 
them next morning. ‘‘ Occasionally,” Strauss added, 
‘‘T attend concerts in my dreams at which I hear the 
most wonderful compositions.” Strauss leads a very 
retired life,and seldom goes to the theater. He com- 
plains of the lack of good librettos, and thinks that of all 
those he has been able to secure ‘‘ Die Fledermaus” is 
the best. 


London ‘‘ Life” says that the amount asked for the 
Gordon statue (£4,000) is large—twice as much as was 
voted for the statue of Lord Beaconsfield. It is be- 
Meved that the reason for this is that the pedestal of a 
statue to be placed in Trafalgar Square must be pecul- 
jarly massive. It is also supposed that the sum includes 
the considerable cost of removing the Napier statue to 
the center of the square and the erection of the Gordon 
statue in its place. Mr. Boehm’s model for the Welling- 
ton statue, to be set up at Hyde Park Corner, is now fin- 
ished, and is very spirited and admirable. The sculp. 
tor has, in regard to the horse, endeavored to model 
from pictures of the Duke’s charger, Copenhagen, and 
the costume of the Duke also follows strictly the best 
information as to the actual dress worn upon the day of 
Waterloo. Tae bronze statue will be erected on tie 
space in front of Apsley Houss before the beginning of 
the next London season. 

Sir Noel Paton has nearly completed a large picture 
depicting Christ in the garden finding the disciples 
asleep, which was ordered several months ago by Queen 
Victo\ia for the altar in the new private chapel at Os- 
borne. It is to be a centerpiece, between replicas of Sir 
Noel’s popular pictures, ‘‘ The Man of Sorrows” and 
“The Good Shepherd.” This new painting is to he 
placed in the chapel before the Queen returns to O3- 
borne in December. 

Mr. Herbert Herkomer’s recent election as Slade Pro. 
fessor of Fine Arts at Oxford excited some surprise at 
the time, as it had generally been regarded as a matter 
of course that Mr. Ruskin would be re-elected and 
would accept the post. In view of Mr. Ruskin’s recent 
severe illness, the wisdom of his retirement from 
office is evident. By the election of Mr. Herkomer ‘‘ the 
time-honored Enjlish prejudice against forelgners” 
seems ina fair way of blotting itself out, and his elec- 
tion forms a precedent for the admission of new men 
other than Englishmen. His own pupils, and the suc- 
cess of his methods with them, combined with his per- 
sonal energy and enthusiasm, were probably the ‘‘ open 
sesame” to this door, hitherto so closely barred to all 
but Englishmen. 


The German musical journals are congratulating 
themselves on the national character of the past year’s 
record in the celebrated Stadt Theater of Leipzig, which 
is under the direction of Herr Max Stiigemann. During 
the operatic season there were 245 performances, of 
which Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Wagner alone 
furnished ninety-two. Nessler’s latest lyrical work, 
** Der Trompeter von Sikkingen,” was played forty-nine 
times ; and Weber's revived ‘‘ Silvana” had thirteen rep- 
resentations ; besides which the minor composers of 
modern Germany provided a fair proportion of the rep- 
ertory. 


Concerning the Music Loan Collection at the ‘* Inven- 


* tions Exhibition” at the Albert Hall in Londoa, Dr. 


Louis Engel writes in the ‘‘ London World :” 

‘* First passing over ‘ The Messiah’ score written by Han- 
del’s own hand, and lying before his statue, look at the An- 
tiphonarium 8. Gregorii of the ninth century. The pros and 
cons for its reverend age are so voluminous that one would 
have to read a small library to get at something like the 
truth. As to the Antiphonarium, I will add that it is bound 
in a case of carved ivory, representing a struggle between 
warriors and women, of undoubtedly Roman origin. Prob- 
ably it is part of a helmet which was used for the cover of 
the book. There is a whole case full, of those valuable 8. 
Galli MSS. To give you an idea of the antiquity of certain 
MS8., you will fiad one of the sixteenth century treated as 
‘quite late;’ and magnificent it is to look at, with gold 
squares and painted letters. There aretwoold musical 
treatises—one bears the Guidonian ‘ hand’ (Guido d’Arezzo) 
—belonging to the sixteenthcentury. Several books contain 
two-part English music of the fourteenth century. 

* A curious specimen is the Graduale written on parch- 





| ment by Dr. Fairfax, ‘for his forme in proceeding to Bee 


(sic) Doctor.’ Thomas Tallis’s forty-part song (the one 
described by Dr. Burney), lent by the Queen, copied in 1731 
by Immyns, the founder of the Madrigal Society, is a beau- 
tiful copy. A collection of puzzle canons by Dr. John Bull, 
Parce]l’s ‘ Ye Welcome Song, performed to his Majesty in 
ye year 1683,’ shows very clear writing, determined and 
scholarly. On Dr. Arne’s ‘ Whittington’s Feast’ read the 
words, ‘ The aldermen stun, stun, stun their own ears with 
applause.’ This ‘grand chorus of aldermen’ is lent by Mr. 
Julian Marshall. It will amuse musicians to see Bishop’s 
trombone additions to ‘ Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont’’ Overture.’ 
The kind Sir issued such additions to nearly every great 
composer’s work. Another case contains manuscripts by 
Leo, Haydn, Durante, Scarlatti, Zingarelli (his opera ‘ Anni- 
bale in Torino’); studies of Tartini, the handwriting show- 
ing all the rough perseverance of the man; Mozart’s twenty- 
fourth piano Concerto in C minor ; ‘ Passacaglia,’ by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, without an erasure or alteration from be- 
ginning to end ; an oratorio which Mozart wrote at ten, on 
his return to Salzburg, to convince the Archbishop, who 
could not believe that the child could have composed a 
great work ; numbers of sketches by Beethoven ; splendidly 
written MS8. by Mendelssohn ; an octet of Spobr’s, and a 
sketch by Paganini; a long tirade from Beethoven’s hand— 
a bitter complaint that people should call him morose; that 
they don’t know what he suffers ; that an evil which destroys 
all the happiness of his life, continually promised to be 
cured, yet always increasing, drives him mad, etc. The 
long paper was written in 1802, and was found after his 
death, and evidently alludes to the deafness which then 
began to render him melancholy. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ 
in MS., with a remark written by Charles Gounod, ‘ Je crois 
que le Ré a 4té oublié a la Contrebasse.’ 80 far the MSS. 

“‘ Concerning the printed books, everybody knows that in 
the Mentz Psalter (1457), supposed to be the third book 
printed (two Bibles were printed before), the musical notes 
are written in by hand. The first printed musical notation 
is the ‘Collectorium super Magnificat,’ by John Gerson 
(1478); then comes ‘ Burtius Opusculum Musices’ (1487), a 
reproduction of which can be seen in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
Vol. IL, p. 434. This latter and the first are lent by Earl 
Spencer. Of this last work there is a copy at the British 
Museum. Lord Spencer lent, too, a most valuable Gaforius 
(1480). The first music-book printed in England is the 
‘Polychronicon,’ ‘Englysshed by Sir Johan de Trevysa’ 
(1495). I cannot but think that this would be the right 
moment for the British Museum to arrange an exhibition 
of their valuable collection of ezrly books, so that special- 
ists coming from the South Kensington Exhibition might 
complete their information in that way. Wonderfully pre- 
served is a copy of Peri’s ‘Euridice’ (1600), perhaps the 
only copy in existence. The Queen lent ‘ Parthenia,’ or 
‘The Maydenhead of the first Musicke ever printed for the 
Virginals’ (1611), the first music engraved in England, and 
very remarkable it is to look at. (Music was firet en- 
graved in Rome about ten years earlier.) A specially 
interesting work is the first Protestant Psalm-book (1538) 
printed. It belonged once to John Sebastian Bach, then to 
his son Philipp Emanuel, after this to Dr. Burney and 
others ; lent by the. Trustees of Anderson’s College, Glas- 
gow. I warn my readers that there is an amusingly incor- 
rect catalogue published, in which the word ‘ Herausgeber’ 
(in German, ‘publisher’) appears among the authors’ 
names!’ ‘ 


The “funny man” of the Boston ‘‘ Transcript” cer- 
tainly wrote some humorously clever verses when he 
penned the following ; but if he meant them in any way 
as a ‘‘ take-off ” on the Beethoven sonata ‘‘ Pathetique,” 
we beg to submit that he has mixed the movements up 
badly, for neither in name nor in sequence do they con- 
form to the original. But, then, perhaps that is part of 
the fun, and if so, we must blame our own obtuseness 
for making us seem like the Scotchmen—or is it the 
Englishmen ?—whose heads have to be punctured to 
give them light on the point of a joke. 

SONATA PATHETIQUE—IN THREE MOVEMENTS. 
Andante con Sentimento. 
Moonlight——summer——John——Jane ; 
Rippling rivers——fragrant lane ; 
Trembling——sighing——yvows——kiss— 
Love——forever——heaven-—bliss. 

Allegro ma non troppo. 
Moroing——autumn——church——ring, 
Flowers——favors——shoe——fling — 

Bridegroom happy——bride fair : 
Fitness wondrous——fortune rare. 

Rondo Capriccioso. 
Winter——dreary——love flown ; 
John——club——Jane alone : 

River frozen——lane celd— 
Vows forgotter——story told.—[Boston Transcript. 


It is a pleasure to the art-lover to know that the great 
treasures of art which have been given to the world by 
the Netherlands have at last been properly and safely 
lodged in a structure which harmonizes with the impor- 
tance, extent, and value of its contents. On July 13 
the splendid new National Museum of Fine Arts, in 
which many of the most precious art treasures of the 
Netherlands have found a permanent and worthy home, 
was inaugurated with a very imposing ceremony. The 
building, a magnificent structure in Dutch Renais- 
sance, erected by the celebrated architect, M. P. J. H. 
Cuypers, was commenced in 1876, and has cost from 
first to last no less than two million guilders. At the 
time of the International Colonial Exhibition in 1883, 





the chief entrance to which was through the principal 
front of the new Museum, the latter was so far ad- 
vanced that the collections lent by the Prince of Wales 
and the South Kensington Museum were placed in one 
of its principal saloons. Much, however, still remained 
to be done, and, now that the whole is complete, it may 
safely be sald that the Dutch National Museum, with its 
precious contents, is one of the finest and most valuable 
institutions of the kind in Europe. 

Within the walls of the new Museum are united many 
fine collections hitherto scattered in various spots, 
Among them are included the renowned galleries of the 
Hotel de Ville of Amsterdam, the Museum Van der 
Hoop, the Haarlem Pavillon, the Netherlands Museum 
at the Hague, and the Royal Cabinet of Drawings. 
Many of the masterpieces of Rembrandt and the Flem- 
ish school are among the collection. The Museum, 
however, is not intended simply as a gallery of paint- 
ings and sculpture. It is to embrace a school of 
the industrial arts and of drawing, these latter depart- 
ments being under the management of the talented 
Director M. Obreen. In short, the National Museum 
will be at once the National Gallery and the South Ken- 
sington of the Netherlands —[London Standard Am- 
sterdam Correspondence, July 13. 








PENURIOUSNESS NOT Economy.—Is stern, pinching 
economy a good thing? Is ita helpful thing? Does 
not the child become a more liberal, generous, happier 
man, healthier in body and mind, who has not from his 
birth been nagged and rasped by petty economies, by 
the perpetual gnawirg of stomach and brain for food 
that was denied them? Has not the penny-wise system 
pushed to extremes produced in individuals and races 
& morose and gloomy temper, intolerance, narrow, big- 
oted habits of thought and action ? Would the Ameri. 
can have his characteristic large, careless good-nature, 
his sweet, tolerant charity for all men and creeds, if he 
had been systematically starved and stinted in material 
goods in his childhood ? Again, the American or Eng- 
lish economist who, sitting in his own luxurious home 
after a comfortable meal, plans how the workingman 
must first of all be taught how to live on so many pen- 
nies per dJem for food, so many for coals, so many for 
clothes, etc., the whole representing the extremest con- 
ditions of poverty, forgets that no human being ever did 
or could run this hard, unvarying round of work and 
bare necessity month after month, year after year. 
There must be an outlet—the amusement, the excite- 
ment, the extravagance, the step beyond bodily neces- 
sity, which makes life worth living. Man cannot live 
by bread alone, even when his bread is of the finest. It 
is among the labcring class in England and Scotland, 
who are forced down to these barest, hardest conditions 
of work and pay, that there is the most gin drank, that 
intemperance and unchastity are most common. Hu- 
man nature does and will break out somewhere. 
Cheap, wholesome amusements provided for the poor 
are the most effective, helpful form of modern benevo- 
Jence. They are beginning to supply in England and 
this country what the Frenchman or Italian finds for 
himself in his dances and frequent fétes.—[ Selected. 








DECREASE OF MARRIAGES.—A comparative record of 
marriages in the State of Ohio has been compiled, which 
shows a remarkable decrease in the number during late 
years in proportion to the population. During the year 
preceding the war there were over 23,000 marriages out 
of a pepulation of about 2,340,000. The war reduced 
this number to an average of about 19,500, and the re- 
turn of peace ran up the number to 30,479. This large 
increase indicated that there were a good many faithful 
girls who waited patiently for the young men to whom 
they had plighted their troth. After that the average 
number of marriages was about 26,000 a year for a 
number of years ; but following the panic of 1873 there 
was a drop to 23,489. The revival of business in 1882 
was marked by another increase to 30,500, but the suc- 
ceeding depression of 1884 again reduced the number to 
28,720. 

While these statistics indicate pretty clearly that good 
times promote marriages, and hard times depress the 
matrimonial as well as other markets, it is still more 
significant to note that the number of marriages in pro- 
portion to the population is very much smaller than 
formerly. The annual average before the war was about 
one marriage to 100 inhabitants ; the same proportion 
now would give 32,500 marriages per annum, whereas 
the average for the last five years has been only a little 
more than 29,000. Fewer births are recorded than 
twenty-five years ago, though the married population is 
twenty-five per cent larger. 

These marriage statistics of Ohio may be accepted as 
denoting an appreciable decline in the family life of this 
country. Ohio occupies a middle ground between the 
thickly settled Eastern States and the newer States and 
Territories ; itis one of the most prosperous States in 
the Union, and there is certainly as much encourage- 
ment for domesticity there as in any other portion of 
the country. ' 
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O.p Laws or Raope Istanp.—From 
an ancient copy of the Acts and Laws 
printed in this office by Ann Franklin, or, 
rather, a8 she calls it, ‘‘ Printed by the 
Widow Franklin, and to be sold under the 
Town School, M.DCC.XLIV,” we find 
many curious old laws. Among these 
curious laws of this colony is one to allow 
freemen to vote by proxy ; another allow- 
ing Presbyterian and Baptist ministers to 
perform the marriage ceremony ; another 
to pay a bounty of twenty shillings on 
every bear and wildcat killed in the col- 
ony ; another to erect ‘‘ a cage or stocks” 
in each town for punishing or receiving 
offenders. Still other acts follow, among 
which are: To whip unruly children and 
servants; to employ men who have a 
‘*tender conscience,” and cannot bear 
arms, as scouts aud messengers ; to punish 
persons who sell short cord-wood by for- 


feiture of their goods, one-half to go to]. 


the informant and the other half to the 
town ; to make a forfeiture of all ‘‘ cyder” 
not ‘‘ under assize ;” to try cattle, horses, 
and carts which are the cause of any per- 
son’s death by a jury of twelve men, and 
if the beast or vehicle be found guilty it 
shall be turned over to the town as a deo- 
dand ; to forbid ferrymen from transport- 
ing slaves without a certificate ; to hinder 
hogs that are not provided with yokes and 
rings from running at large ; to exempt 
Indians from debts contracted at taverns ; 
to punish jurors for taking bribes ; to pre- 
vent clandestine marriages ; to inflict the 
death penalty oo murder, manslaughter, 
and treason, and to confiscate the goods of 
all convicted of such crimes; to keep 
negroes in the house after dark; to pro- 
hibit peddlers from carrying their goods 
outside of the town in which they reside ; 
to compel captains of privateers to give 
bonds ; to prevent persons riding in Prov- 
idence and Newport faster than four miles 
an hour ; to prevent sailors getting trusted 
for ‘‘ strong drink ;” to compel all servants 
to go home before nine o’clock P.M. ; to 


compel strangers to inform the Town 
Council of their arrival ; to allow no ap- 
peal from a conviction for swearing and 
cursing. —[Newport Mercury. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A WHEEL OF FIRE, 7}. Bares. 


vol, 12mo. $1. 

Mr. Bates’s novel is so unusual in its concep- 
tion and plot that it would make a very pes 
impression on this account alone. But in addi- 
tion, the way in which the strange and striking 
story is told—wita remarkable power and inten- 
sity, and with a lighter plot developing con- 
stantly beside the strongly contrasted action of 
the matin history—will give this book no ordina- 
ry circle of readers, 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF J. G. HOL- 


LAND New and Cheaper Edition, with 

* ‘Illustrations, 1 vol., 8vo. $3.50. 
In this — edition, with many full-page 
illustrations an a portrait by Mr. Wyatt Eaton, 
the complete poetical works of Dr. Holland are 
published at 4 lower price than ever. 


THE AMERICAN BOY'S HANDY BOOK ; 
or, What to Do and How to Do It. 


By Daniev C. Bearp. Fally illustrated by 
th» author. A New Edition. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Price reduced to $2. 
Mr. Beard’s book is the first to tell the active, 
inventive, and practical American boy the 
he really wants to know; the thousand 

things he wants to do,and the ten thousand 
ways in which he can do them. 





1 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF} pein 


WONDERS. twenty-four volumes, cone 


taining over a thousand beautiful illustra- 
tions. Each volume 12mo, complete in it- 
self. S°ld separately at $1 per volume, 

A new edition of this extraordinarily popular 
series has been made necessary by the modern 
advancement of science and the need of an ad- 
a exposition of the wonders of natural 

nce. The volumes have been divided into 
three distinct series; additions and corrections 
keep them well up with the late scientific dis- 
coveries. , 

One volume in each serics will be tssued every 
mmth until the complete set is published, The 
‘ollowing volumes are now ready : 

“The Intelligence of Animals.” 

* Wonders of Heat.” 

* Egypt 3,300 Years Ago.” 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


A new and revised issue of | cp, 


“LAUDES DOMINI,” 


The latest hymn and tune book, containing 
music of the highest class, combined with 
the best of the familiar hymns and tunes— 
“the crown and consummation of all Dr. 
Robinson’s labors.’’? Although Issued but a 
short time, LaupEs Domini has already found 
its way into many leading churches, among 
them the following : 

Park St. and Eliot, Cong’], Boston. 

Central, Worcester, Mass. 

Greene Ave. Pres., Brooklyn. 

Calvary Pres., Newark, N. J. 

N. Y. Ave. Pres., Washington. 

Third Pres. (Rev Dr. Kittredge), Chicago. 

Asylum Hill Cong’l, Hartford. 

Second Cong'l, Minneapolis. 

Union Cong’, Providence. 

Pres. Memorial, Bethany Pres., New York. 

First Cong’l, 8t. Louis. 
‘*T do not see, in the present condition of 


popular taste, how any hymn and tune book 
now before the public can equal Laupus 


The Leading Hymn and Tune Books of To-Day 


ARE THE WORKS OF THE 


Rev. CuHarueEs S. Rosinson, D.D., LL.D., 


Author of “Sones For THE SANCTUARY,” eétc., etc. 


“ SPIRITUAL SONGS.” 


This work has been tested by six years of 
actual use, and, so far as known, has never 
failed to give satisfaction. It differs in many 
respects from ‘‘LAupBs Domini,” much of 
the contents being of a more “ popular” 
character. It costs less than Lauprs Dom- 
INI, and there is a hymn edition of it ata 
very low price. “Spiritual Sones”? is used 
in hundreds of prominent churches. In the 
city of Buffalo alone thirteen use it. It has 
been commended by scores of prominent 
pastors as ‘‘ the best hymn and tune book in 
America.”’ It is said to “suit three classes 
who are to use it and who are apt to have 
diverse tastes—the congregation, the choir, 
and the minister.’?> The Rev. Dr. Calkins, 
of the Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., says: 
‘* After constant use in church, prayer-meet- 
ing, and Sunday-school for three years, we 
are entirely satisfied with the book.’? 


It is used in such churches as Plymouth 
Church, Chicago ; Berkeley 8t. Church, Bos- 
ton; the Rev. Dr. Cuyler’s Church, Brook- 
lyn; First Pres. Church, Cleveland ; Center 





Domin1,”"—Rey. R. D. Mallory, Lenox, Mass. 


bound in cloth. 


Church, Hartford, etc., etc. 


Send for prices and circulars. Sample copies sent to ministers for examination. Editions 
. of the above os Be oa be had bound with either 


“The Psalter’ or with ‘Selections for Responsive Readings.” 
We publish also the leading prayer-meeting book of the day, 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,” 
of which Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby says: ‘It secms to me to meet every want.” 


in hundreds of mission churches, and in the chapels of aye og colleges and seminaries 
of the country. The tune edition costs 50 cents, hymn edi 


It is used 
tion 20 cents—both handsomely 


“Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School ” 


is another of Rey. Dr. Robinson's remarkable selections. 
beautifully printed and bound, containing good hymns, with music by the best composers. 
The cost has just been reduced to 15, 25, and 30 cents, according to edition. 


It is a book of about 200 pages, 





If a new hymn book is needed in church, prayer-meeting, or Sunday-school, write to ws. 
Tue Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 





Just Issued. 
SWIN’TON’S 


SIXTH or CLASSIC ENGLISH 
READER. 


An Advanced Number in the well-known 
Series of School Reating Books 
by Wm. Swinton. 


Designed for the Upper Grades of Grammar 
Schools, and for High Schools, Acade- 
mies, and Seminaries. 


CONTAINING representative selections from the 
writings of ten British and ten American authors, 
chronologically arranged, with critical sketches 
of the Life and Works of each, with annotations. 


By its method and scope the Classic English Reader 
not only provides a manual for advanced classes 
in keeping with the high character of the general 
series, but also forms, with its biographical and 
critical notes, a sterling text-book of English liter. 
ature. Cloth. 16mo, 608 pages. 


id, for ¢ tion with a view to 
introduction, on recetpt of @1. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


ry 4 





Sent, 1 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


A COMPANION BOOK TO 
GOSPEL HYMNS. 
By SANKEY and McGRANAHAN. 
and select Gospel Songs, now 
Vamgrer | the meetings conducted by Mr. D.L. 
Moopy and his co-workers, comprising 8olos, Duets, 
oruses, = Anth that ise to 
ver ular, 
y ule Edition, Paper, 80c,; Boards, 40c.; 
Cloth, 50c. 
Add 6 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St.,New York, 


81 Ranpotrs Sr., CHIcaao. 








» 





Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail, 








| 
| 


Music Books for the Fall and Winter. 


THE MODEL SINGER. srvekr 
« SINGING 
SCHOOLS. Of the best guelity, By Perkins and 
Towner. 192 pages; 124 Graded Exercises and 
Songs; 57 Glees and Part Songs; 29 Hymn Tunes; 
18 Anthems, Supplies everything needed for thor- 
ough and enthusiastic practice and enjoyment. 
Price 60 cts., $6 per dozen. 
By L, O. Emer- 


CHORAL WORSHIP, wo. ‘itrwe 


and complete CuurcH Music Book. 8% Pages. 
One third Anthems ; one-third Hymn Tunes and 
Concert Pieces ; one-third Glees and Harmonized 
Songs. For Choirs, Classes, and Conventions. 
Price $1, or $9 per dozen. 

The mo:t tasteful 


SONG GREETIN sand _ gatiafactory 


collection of vocal music extant, for HigH SCHOOLS, 
ACADEMIES, &c. By L.O. Emerson. Price 60 cts., 
$6 per dozen, 

em 


COLLEGE SONGS, bodying the very 


quintessence of refined wit and jollity, with good 

music and many popular melodies, For all social 

genes. By H,. aite. Price 50 cts., $4.50 per 
ozen, 


A collection 


Piano Classics, The best new collection of Piano 
Music of medium difficulty. §1. 

Gems for Little fingers, (30 cts., 83 doz.) A per 
fect diamond of a picture song book for the little 
ones, 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


OC. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


Send to JOHNC HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 








The Best! 





CY WELD 





Douste KLastic Pens, 
Sold by Stationers in U. §. & Canada 








PRICES REDUCED. 


PIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THESUNDAY-SCHOOL 


By the Rev. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Send postal card for specimen pages and 
testimonials. You can get 100 copies of 
this book for $17—part with tunes and 
part without. ‘‘ The best book of the sort 
within our knowledge.” —[Congregational- 





ist. THe CENTURY Co., New York, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


By Buancne Roosevett. 1 Vol., 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt top (in bo). Price, $7 50. 


This volume has heen compiled from material 
supplied by his family and friends and from per- 
sonal recollections, and contains several hun- 
dred illustrations, many of which have never 
before been published. 





The Dutch School of Painting. 


By Henry Havarp. Translated by G. Powe, 
and edited by Joun C. L. Sparkes, Principal 
of the South Kensington Art School. With 
over one hundred illustrations and index. 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilttop. Price, $2. 





THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 
AS IT WAS WRITTEN. 


A Jewish Musician’s Story. 
1 Vol., 16mo, extra cloth, 





By Smney Luska. 
Price, $1. 


Mr. E. C, Stepan says of this work: ‘I have 
read the proof-sheets of ‘As It Was Written,’ 
Mr. Luska’s romance of Jewish life in New 
York. Its intensity, picturesqueness, and ex- 
citing narration are in sharp contrast with the 
works of our analytic novelists. There is the 
ferment of youth in this story, but with it a 
fresh imagination, an instinct for language and 
color, and a touch of genius that bodes well for 
your new author.” 


THE PARSON 0’ DUMFORD, 


A Story of Lincoln Folk. 


By Gro. MANVILLE Fenn. 1 Vol., 12mo, cloth. 
New style. Price, $1. 


The World’s Workers. 


A series of new and original vols. by Popular 
Authors, with Portraits, in large 12mo vo's. of 
128 pp. each, and bound in extra cloth, colored 








Price, per vol., 50 cents, 


NOW READY. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Ernest Fostxe. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By E, M. Tomxrson. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
prepaid, on recelpt of price, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


‘89 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


A NEW BOOK 


—FO ° 


CHURCH CHOIRS 
McPhail’s Anthems 


BY M. L. McPHAIL. 

The aim of the author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 
rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 
Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc, 

e Pd mg throughout the book is 1_;ge, clear, 
and legible ; the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and durable; and taken all in all, this 
new work is by far 

THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 

Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free, 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHURCH & CO., 55 East 13th Street, New York City 











UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Worksot Ar 
ing reproductions of famous original intings, 
Sculptare,Architecture,etc. Send 10 cept in = 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 
jects. Mention this paper 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
338 Washington &t.. Boston, Mass, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The British Bible Society issued the New Testament 
at two cents a copy. In nine months 950,000 copies 
have been sold. 


Houlton presents the rare sight of a schoolhouse and 
jail on opposite sides of the street in full view. Each a 
standing menace to the other.—[Houlton (Me.) Times. 








“The Seven Stars of the Mysterious Ten and the 
Daughters of the Sepulcher” is the dazzling title of a 
colored Assessment Life Insurance Association of Texas. 


A dock laborer of London is said to have raised a 
date palm from seed in a dingy tenement-house, and by 
means of it to have secured the first prize at a recent 
flower show. 


A member of the Bible Revision Committee received 
a touching plea against the changing of a verse in Prov- 
erbs, ‘‘ which,” suid the writer, ‘‘was always a great 
comfort to my two husbands, both deceased.” 





Astronomers believe that in the nebula of Andromeda 
a star which has lately appeared and is gradually 
growing brighter is, in point of fact, a new star, still in 
process of formation by the concentration of matter 
previously diffused through a vast space in nebular 
form. 


A story that ‘‘a ship recently sailed from Boston to 
Western Africa, carrying 132,000 gallons of rum and 
three missionaries,” is now on its rounds. It was an old 
joke in 1835, and as such appears in a collection of 
‘*Local Hits and Cuts,” published that year.—[Boston 
Record. 





A curiosity in the way of funeral notices is one lately 
printed in Brooklyn papers, It is published in the col- 
umn of notices of deaths, and is in the usual form in 
every respect except that it ends with this suggestive 
sentence: ‘‘ He has bequeathed to his young widow 
$25,000.” 

Waterbury, Conn., is laying out a toboggan slide 
1,100 feet long, and will be one of the many American 
cities to acclimatize the Canadian amusement this win- 
ter. At Saratoga, last winter, it may be remembered 
that a toboggan with three sliders made its run at the 
rate of a mile in forty-seven seconds. 





A story is told of a New York woman who was asked 
to add her name toa subscription list for a charitable 
purpose, ‘‘ I cannot,” was the reply ; ‘I did all I could 
afford to do for cherity during the winter. I went to 
the charity ball, the kirmess, and attended a number of 
private theatrical entertainments given for benevolence.” 





Ata meeting of the English Board of Guardians a 
letter was read from a clergyman stating that an old 
blind fiddler in his parish having, by savings and a 
small legacy, accumulated $350, was anxious to refund 
some of the money—say two or three years’ receipts— 
which he had received in outdoor relief. It was re- 
solved to accept $32.50, that being one year’s alms. 





One of the German Emperor's subjects was recently 
fined five marks forty pfennigs for theft, an alternative 
of imprisonment for five days being provided by the sen- 
tence. He paid five marks and vanished, and now a 
solemn order has been sent out to all police magistrates 
t> look him up and collect the forty pfennigs, or else see 
that he undergoes his due imprisonment of about nine 
hours. 


A noted statistician, Edward Atkinson, insists that 
there is an abundance of room yet in this world. The 
1,400,000,000 persons supposed to be on the globe could 
all find easy standing-room within‘the limits of a field ten 
miles square, and by the aid of a telephone could be 
addressed at one time by a single speaker. In aa field 
twenty miles square they could all be comfortably 
seated. : 


In a speech at the opening of a workingman’s club 
near Rugby the other day, Mr. Phelps, our Minister, 
said that the prosperity of America was due to the per- 
sistent energy of her people. There was employment 
in America for all who desired it, prosperity for all de- 
serving of it, and for alla welcome. He advised those 
who thought of emigrating to reflect well before start- 
ing. Tbere was no room in America for idle and worth- 
less persons. 


A pamphlet published in 1703 has the following strange 
title; ‘‘ The Deformity of Sin Cured ; a Sermon preached 
in St. Michael’s Crooked Lane before the Prince of 
Orange by the Rev. J. Crookshanks, sold by Matthew 
Denton at the Crooked Billet near Cripplegate, and by 
all other Booksellers.” The words of the text are: 
“ Every crooked path shall be made straight ;” and the 
Prince before whom the sermon was preached was de- 
formed.—[ Chicago Living Age. 


“Do I believe in the efficacy of prayer ?” sald Fogg, 














taking up the question which had been asked by the 
lady caller ; ‘‘ well, that depends. When a clergyman, 
for instance, rises in his pulpit and prays that good and 
wise words may be pat into his mouth, and then pro- 
ceeds to :ead a written sermon, I have my doubts 
However, it is only a matter of opinion, after all, 
whether his words are good and wise. It is evident 
that the preacher thinks they are, else he wouldn’t pray 
for the good and wise words.”—[Boston Transcript. 





The privilege of selling beer on the grounds of the 
New York State Agricuitural Fair has been sold, says 
the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” for fourteen hundred and 
seventy five dollars. The privilege of keeping the ‘‘ first 
dining hall” brought only $110, and two other dining 
halls went for $90 and $85. The three eating-places are 
worth $285, and the lager-beer business $1,475. Prob- 
ably the lager-beer seller has the best bargain of the four, 
though he pays more than five times as much as the other 
three together. The fact is full of meaning, and we 
commend it to the thoughtful. 


A Princely Reward.—A St. Petersburg paper says: 
‘‘The criminals of the Saghalien Islands have done a 
great work. For the last five years they have been dig- 
ging a tunnel to connect the post Due with the Alexan- 
drovsky settlement. The work was exceedingly hard, 
for the exiles had to dig through a rocky mountain. 
Now a horse railroad is running from the post to the set- 
tlement by way of the tunnel, To reward the diligence 
and energy of the exiles, some of whom were political 
criminals, the Tsar has graciously allowed them to name 
it the ‘ Tunnel of Emperor Alexander III.’ ” 


Says the ‘‘ Churchman :” ‘‘It has been thought to be 
hyperbole to say that ‘in the lowest deep there is a still 
lower deep.’ We spoke recently of a ministerin North 
Carolina, whose salary, without any missionary stipend, 
was $365.57, and on it he, his wife, and five children, 
were expected to live a starveling life. In the same 
State three missions grouped together pay $15.60, and 
three other stations pay $41 65, or a total local salary of 

57 25, to which are to be added the missionary stipend 
of $100, and as much more from the Board of Missions, 
ora grand total of $257.25. Out of this is to come 
horsekeeping and traveliog expenses, say $140, and the 
minister, wife, and five children exist upon the re- 
mainder. Such facts are gruesome.” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


~1. Is there any hope in praying for a’scientific materialist who 

does not feel the need of salvation, and does not believe in fu- 
ture existence? 2 Suppose one is obliged to decide a great 
question, but knows his ignorance to do so rightly, and so 
at last, remembering the Biblical fleece and other instances, 
prays with faith that if it is best to accept the ; roposition 
such a sign will accompany the time for acceptance, but if it is 
best not to act thesign will be missing. This after trying to 
decide by simple prayer. Then the time for acceptance comes, 
and with it the signs asked for, but also a vague dread of acting 
affirmatively, a dread so apparently reasonable ani so strong 
that he forgets the sign asked for and thinks only of the danger 
of accepting the proposition ; so he refuses it ; but immediately, 
when too late, remembers that perhaps, as the sign prayed for 
was given, he ought to have accepted, acting out his part of the 
prayer and having faith for the rest. The question is, was the 
vague, overpowering dread the wisdom that he had prayed for, 
or was he wicked not to ignore the dread and remember only 
the sign being given? If he was wicked, how atone for it, when 
it is impossible to recall thestep? Please reply in a week or two, 
IT am 80 unhappy. 

1. There is always hope in praying ; we should never give 
up hope for or prayer for another. There may be hopeless 
cases, probably are ; but we are not to judge when the time of 
hope is past. 2, ‘‘There is now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus.”” Weare measured by God, and 
are to measure ourselves, not by our wisdom, but by our 
moral purposes. If you have honestly and sincerely en- 
deavored to do what is right, to obey the voice of God, 
being ready to deny yourself for the sake of his service 
and the service of your fellow-men, there is no reason why 
you shoald be unhappy because you have made a mistake. 
You are to judge yourself as a wise and kind father would 
judge his child, who would never think of condemning a boy 
who had honestly tried to do the best he could because 
through his ignorance he had made a mistake. We are not 
ourselves great believers in signs, thinking that God usually 
indicates his will, in so far as he does indicate it directly, 
in other ways. Signs may indeed sometimes be given, 
but certainly if the sign is given in such a form that he who 
receives it is honestly doubtful as to its meaning, he is not to 
blame for the doubt, nor need he chide himself because of it. 

1. In your article on the lesson ** Elijah and his Sacrifice,” 
August 16, 1885, you say: “It is generally taken for granted 
that the slaying of the priests was divinely ordered and divinely 
approved. I see no evidence of either.” Did he not have 
authority in Deut. xili, 5-9, and in Ex. xxli.,20 Hastheree er 
been any such authority given under the Christian dispensation ? 
or any such to carry on war as that given to the kings of Israel ? 
Where did the Christian get authority to participate in our late 
civil war (rebellion)? Is the authority for an army the same as 
that for a police? 











2. Pleare explain what you mean by this sentence: ‘“* Most 
Christians do not believe in the omnipresence of God ; they only 
believe in his ubiquity.” 

8. Is the authority to administer water baptism and the sacra- 
ment to be found io the Bible or in the charch, or in both? 

B. H.W. 

1. We have already ‘answered this questionin part. A 

general law attaching the penalty of death to a specific 
crime does not confer authority on every man to execute 
it by a sudien act of popular violence. The right to carry 
on war, so far as it exists at all, is the right of self-protec- 
tion, and the right and duty of protecting others whom God 
has intrusted to us. It does not differ in principle from the 
right of a police and a magistracy. All government in- 
volves authority, and all authority rests in the last analysis 
upon the exercise, or at least the right to exercise, force. 
2. Most Christians seem to us to believe that God travels 
with incomprehensible rapidity to every place, not that he 
i8 in his full form and personality equally in every place. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this contrast was prop- 
erly expressed by the two words “omnipresence” and 
“ubiquity.’’ 3. This question opens too large a theme for 
a brief answer in a paragraph. We can only say in a sen- 
tence that, in our judgment, Christ did adopt water baptism 
asa eign or symbol to attend upon confession of faith in 
him and entrance upon his Church ; and the Lord's Supper 
as @ permanent memorial of him, and as a sign or symbol 
of the union of the believer with him and the dependence of 
the believer upon him for spiritual sustenance. 


1. I wish to know the nationality of the sons-in-law and daugh- 
ters-in-law of Queen Victoria. I have no books of reference to 
help me out. 2. I also wish to ask if the stories of ‘‘ Norse Myth- 
ology,” from the pen of H. W. Mabie, printed a year ago in 
The Christian Union, can be obtained in book form? 8 Where 
can I obtain a book by Eben Tourgée called ‘ Zouri’s Christ- 
mas ’’? E, R. 

1. Of Queen Victoria’s sons, the Prince of Wales was mar- 
ried to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark; the Duke of 
Edinburgh to the Princess Marie-Alexandrowns, of Russia ; 
the Duke of Connaught to the Princess Louise Marguerite 
of Anhalt, daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia; 
and Leopold, Duke of Albany, to Princess Helen of Wal- 
deck Pyrmont. Of the daughters, Princess Victoria mar- 
ried Prince Frederick William, now Crown Prince, of Ger- 
many ; Princess Helena Augusta Victoria married Prince 
Christian of Schlesvig-Holstein; Princess Alice married 
Prince Louisof Hesse-Darmstadt ; Princess Louise married 
the Marquis of Lorne ; and Princess Beatrice has just mar- 
ried Prince Henry of Battenberg. 2. Published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston ; $1. 3. The atory is by Judge Albion W. 
Tourgée, and is published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
New York, ina volume entitled ‘‘ A Royal Gentleman ;’’ $2, 


1. Does the injunction “love your en-mies” mean we must 
have the same affection for them we have for a ch rished frie id 
or brother? Is {it possible for the Christian to have the heart 
filled with Christ-love so he can have a strong affection for one 
who is unlovely in character? Is the feeling “ hate” which 
prompts one to say, ** [ want nothing to do with another” ? 

Have you ever known a Christian who had complete control 
of his disposition or temper? If so, can such a heavenly 
state be attained at once, or must years of conflict be lived, in 
which at times Satan, then Jesus, seems.to qbtain the mastery of 
the soul? 

The command to love our enemies certainly does not 
mean that we are to have that kind of personal affection for 
them which is born of either intellectual and spiritual sym- 
pathy, gratitude, or personal kinship. It does mean that 
we are to have a desire for their welfare and wish to do them 
good ; that we are to feel toward them as indicated in Matt. 
v., 43, 44, or as God feels toward those who have not only 
wronged him, but also sinned against his law and standard 
of rectitude, and who yet loved us even when we were dead 
in sin (Ephes. ii., 1-6). 


Car you inform me what would be a fair estimate of the aver- 
age cost per capita to a Southern slaveholder in the old days for 
supporting his “stock” of slaves. I mean the per diem expense. 
In other words, taking into account food, clothing, shelter, 
overseers, etc,, etc., what was the daily wage of slave labor 
where slaves were well cared for and treated humanely and 
kindly ? W.C.M. 

It is clear that the ‘“‘wage’’ must have varied greatly 
with the locality of the owner and the prices of provisions, 
clothing, etc. To any one who knows the ease and cheap- 
ness with which the coarser kinds of food are provided in the 
South to-day it is evident that the slaves’ * keep ” was a 
comparatively trifling expense. The danger of sickness and 
death and the loss of interest on the capital invested are ele- 
ments that should be considered in looking at slave labor as 
an investment. We print our correspondent's question in 
the hope that some of our Southern readers may send more 
definite data for its answer than are within our reach, 


The correspondent who inquired for a good history of 
Rome, suitable for reading aloud to boys, will probably find 
that by Professor Arthur Gilman, which is to be issued this 
season by Messrs. G. P. Patnam’s Sons, just what he re- 
quires. The volume will form one of the series to be called 
‘The Story of the Nations,’’ in which the writers aim “to 
present in a simple, direct, and graphic style the story of 
each land, utilizing also, to illuminate the narrative, the 
side lights that the poets and novelists have cast upon it.” 





Was the widow who sustained the prophet Elijah, at Zare- 
phath, a Jewess? If she was not a Jewess, of what nationality 
was she ? J. W. B. 


Zarephath, or Sarepta, lay between Tyre and Sidon, on 
the Phoenician coast. The widow of Zarephath was not a 
Jewess, but a Phoenician. The Phoonicians were descend- 
ants of Ham, whose religion was a debased form of nature 
worship. 
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A MOVEMENT AMONG WOMEN. 


Nthe issue of The Christian Union of November 13, 
I 1884, will be found an account of the organization of 
the first working-girls’ club in New York. Since that 
time twelve such clubs have been organized, with an 
average membership of about 100 each. 

The purpose of these clubs is : ‘1. To furnish pleasant 
rooms where its members can pass the evening. 2. To 
organize such classes for mutual enjoyment and im- 
provement as the members may desire. 3. To collect a 
circulating library for the use of the members. 4. To 
develop co-operative measures which shall be for the 
bencfit of the members.” These clubs are lecated as fol- 
lows: The Resolve Club, Orange, N. J.; the East-Side 
Society of Thirty-third Street, the Working-Girls’ 
Soclety of Thirty-eilghth Street, the Social Club of Grace 
House, the Young Girls’ Association for Mutual Im- 
provement, the Working-Girls’ Society of Eighteenth 
Street, the Girls’ Association of Annex Hall, the Good- 
Will Club—allof New York ; the Brooklyn Soctlety, the 
Working-Girls’ Central Club, and the South Brooklyn 
Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Christian Union from the first has had a deep 
interest in this work, and, for the purpose of giving its 
readers an insight into the work accomplished, obtained 
from members of the several societies letters to publish 
in the paper. The letters are an answer to the question 
What benefit have you received from the club? 


April 28, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

We, as members of the Working-Girls’ Society of West 
Thirty-eighth Street, would like very much to see clubs sim- 
ilar to our own start everywhere that there are working- 
girls. Knowing the advantages which we enjoy from our 
Society, we wish others could enjoy the same. Therearea 
great many members of our Society who board, and whose 
homes are not as pleasant as they might be, and to whom 
our society is a special benefit, for if they had not our pleas- 
ant rooms to spend their evenings in as they choose, might 
be led to places that would not be any benefit to them. 

We have different classes every evening. For instance : 
Friday evening we have dressmaking going on in one room, 
cooking in the kitchen, while the library is occupied by such 
of the members who do not feel inclined to join any of the 
classes. 

Our monthly dues are twenty-five cents, and a small addi- 
tional charge to cover the expense of some of the classes, 
which is charged only to those who join these classes. 

We have a business meeting once a month, when dues are 
collected, and at which we generally enjoy a short enter- 
tainment. Between these meetings we have enjoyed recep- 
tions and birthday parties. 

If, through your valuable paper, this should reach those 
who might interest themselves in starting such a society, we 
would be very happy to assist them in any way we possibly 
could. 

We have already a large number of branches from our 
Society ; even some in Brooklyn, New Jersey, and Yonkers, 
which are doing wonderfully well, as we have only started 
little more than one year ago ; this we think shows it was a 
much needed club in our city, for there are similar clubs all 
over it now. , 

We have an evening school which some of the members 
attend, it being so much pleasanter than the public evening 
schools. We have also a circulating library, from which 
the members are furnished with such reading as they choose. 
We know of nothing that would prove as beneficial to work- 
ing-girls as a society of this kind, knowing how our mem- 
bers enjoy it in New York City. Respectfully, 


JENNIE G. CHRISTINE R. SaviEe G. 


My reason for first coming to the rooms was for improve- 
ment. I consider the advantages of a society managed by 
the young ladies themselves are that it teaches them self- 
dependence, makes them more eager to learn from others 
how other societies are managed, and helps them to gain 
knowledge. We hold our regular monthly meeting of the 
Society the first Thursday of every month ; dues are then 
paid, all business matters are discussed, and reports read. 
The officers of the society are a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary aud Assistant Secretary, Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurer, and are elected annually by ballot. We occupy 
four large rooms at present—a large front room, a kitchen, 
a storercom, and a dressing-room ; the rooms are all very 
neatly furnished and carpeted, our kitchen consisting ofa 
cooking-stove, alarge table, chairs, and a sewing-machine ; 
our front room consists of a large table, a center-table, all 
kinds of games, a piano, a circulating library, a closet (in 
which we keep our writing material and other articles), hand_ 
some lace curtains, a number of pretty pictures and 
mottoes, and all other necessary articles. 

We spend our evenings very pleasantly and industriously. 
Our classes are arranged as follows: Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings, music lessons; Tuesday eveuing, reading, 
writing, sewing, playing games, etc.; Wednesday evening, 
lectures on different things; Friday evening, embroidery. 
The rooms are closed on Saturday evening. During the 
winter we have also a cooking class, which we enjoy 
very much. 

We have given two entertainments since the opening of 
our Society, the first being complimentary, and was held at 
the Lyceum Building, or Young Men’s Christian Association, 
on Bloomfield Street. Our second entertainment was held 
at Odd Fellows’ Hall, at which we asked twenty-five cents 
admission, We had a large gudience, and were quite success- 





ful. We are now preparing for our next entertainment, at 
which we hope to have still a larger audience. 


BERTHA SCHOENING. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


Dear Friend : 

I can tell you in a very few words the advantages of the 
Society rooms to the members, By going there they derive 
instruction and find recreation. Your friend, L. J. 

New Yorks, April 28, ’85. 


Worxkine-Grris’ Socrety, May 1, 1885. 

I think Iam almost as proud of belonging to the Work- 
ing. Girls’ Society as Miss D. is of being President thereof. 
I feel that I have attained a number of accomplishments I 
have not had before I joined. In the first place, I have ac- 
quired some strength by taking the calisthenic lessons on 
Monday evenings, some knowledge by the lectures given on 
Tuesday evenings, and how to embroider on Wednesday 
evenings. We have such pleasant times that the evenings 
pass too quickly (at least I think so). Wednesday evenings 
we generally have an extra jubilant time, with Mrs. I. and 
Miss D. to help us enjoy ourselves all the more. We havea 
library in our pleasant and spacious rooms, and from the 
books, which I have read a number of, I have some more 
knowledge of reading. These are the thoughts freely writ- 


ten by B. R. B. 
New York. 


It would be well if more such societies were erected in 
this and other great cities where help is so needed. There 
is plenty to do in this world for those who want to help, and 
there are so many, many who spent their time and money 
at leisure and only live for themselves and see others beside 
them sinking in sin and destruction ; it will not do ; their cry 
will go out against them in the last great day. And such 
work should not be taken up merely to please this person or 
that, but from a deep serse of our indebtedness to our good 
and great Master. 

They who put their hands to God’s work must do it rev- 
erently and not lightly withdraw them. Sometimes, of 
course, circumstances do alter and forbid the carrying on of 
the work, but while it is done, it must be done in solemn, 
serious earnest. Difficulties must be faced, and they will 
be lessened, The Master was never lukewarm in his work, 
It may be up-hill work, indeed, but still full of joy, promise, 
and of hope for the future. 

This Society was opened a year ago with twelve mom- 
bers ; it has succeeded well, because everything was done 
with a will. Everybody can only try; they needn't to 
become a member if they don’t like it, but which Iam sure 
they will ; after they have attended it one week, they won’t 
go away. Some evenings there are more and some less, 
The other evening there were seventy girls here, and after 
the classes were over they danced, which is done nearly every 
evening. A lady of tke society or some of the girls play 
the piano. So we have spent our evenings the whole winter 
profitably and pleasant. Regular lady teachers come in for 
such classes as singing, night school, millinery, dress mak- 
ing, cooking, embroidery, calisthenics, etc. On Thursdays 
the President holds practical talks with us, and many a 
good advice we take home with us, 

A lady physician is in attendance twice a week for con- 
sultation by members. There is no difference of nations 
made, but every one is welcome. 





Tue YounG Girts’ Cus 

Our club was organized in the Fall of 1884, by Mrs. M., 
and her sister Miss F., and a few other ladies. They put a 
notice in our factory, and requested the young girls to meet 
in Lincoln Hall. We went there. We were seen by Mrs. 
M. and Miss F. They told us their intentions of what they 
were going to do—to organize a club for young girls; to 
instruct us in different branches of work. So they hired 
rooms, and we had a meeting three times a week. On 
Monday evening we had sewing and writing and fancy- 
work; on Tuesday evening we had singing and some 
games, and some was working; and on Thursday evening 
we had writing and spelling, and some work, if any one 
wanted to. The only fault there was, we had no dancing; 
our place was too small. Mrs. M. got a dressmaker to 
teach us how to cut and fit, and she gave five lessons free 
and helped us a great deal. We had only four months. 
This gives you an idea of what was carried on. Our fees 
were five cents a week. I hope, when we start in the Fall 
of 1885, we will have a large place. Some were sorry when 
it closed so soon. So great thanks should be given to Mrs. 
M. and Miss F. for the trouble they have taken. We hada 
few entertainments in Lincoln Hall—singing and reciting 
by some of the Club—and we all enjoyed it very well. 


Yours sincerely, VLR, 
BROOKLYN. 


Those that ever went to a foreign country, and entered a 
great, strange city, know how desolate and lonely we feel 
when there is nobody to meet and welcome us. I found it 
so when I came to New York some six months ago, and 
even when I found work soon after, and there wasn’t much 
time for thinking of my loneliness, I could not help feeling 
it; and very often I wished that I had some friend’s house to 
go to. 

Some two months afterward I became acquainted with 
an American lady, and she gave me the address of the 
W. G. 8. at ——. I went there one evening, and became a 
member of it, and have gone there regularly ever since to 
spend my evenings. This was four months ago, and I 
never felt lonely since. I write this to induce other young 
girls, and who probably do not know of the Society, to join 
us ; weare already 200 members, but there is still room for 
many more. Itis for their own good and welfare. They 
not only have a chance to learn many useful things, but 
a pleasant home to goto. Everything that can be done is 
done to make it pleasant ; and happy hours are spent there 





by every one of us. And many an anxious mother is free 
from care to know that her child spends her evenings in sc 
safe and good a place. Different classes are held every 
evening, and every member can join whichever class she 
likes best. There is a circulating library, and members can 
take the books home, after name and number is put down. 
Many girls come merely for resting themselves or writing 
letters, for which material is furnished. All the girls are 
perfectly devoted to the ladies of the Society, and no won- 
der it is, for they not only do their duty towards the work 
they have undertaken, but do what every true Christian does 
for his fellow-creatures—help them when they are in trouble 
and sorrows ; that’s what our ladies do. I was in trouble 
and they helped me clean out of it, when I was still nearly 
a stranger to them. 
New York. 


These clubs are united in an Association of Working- 
Girls’ Societies. The object is ‘to strengthen and knit 
together and to protect the interests of the several socie- 
ties.” The members of the Association are the clubs 
named above. This Association is controlled by a Cen- 
tral Committee composed of representatives from each 
club connected with the Association. This committee 
elects from its body five directresses and two secretaries, 
who act for the Association between its meetings. The 
General Secretary is M.ss Potter, 16 Gramercy Park, New 
York. The first annual meeting of the Association was 
held March 10, 1885, in Association Hall, New York. 
The various clubs were out in full force, and the reports 
presented giveanother view of the work. These reports 
were written by the members who read them. 


I have only a few words to read to you, forI think there 
is little in the East Side Society, started in January, 1884, 
which differs much from the other reports you have heard 
already. The reason which one of our members gave for 
preferring to belong to the East Side Society rather than to 
any other was, “‘ We havesuch a good time with our cups of 
tea on Monday evening ;” and we certainly do enjoy mak- 
ing the tea and taking good care of cups and spoons after- 
ward ; for we always fee) quite informal and much likelier to 
become well acquainted with each other while we are doing 
all this. I do not know whether you would be interes ed in 
hearing about our Christmas tree, but we were decidedly so 
ir preparing it. We made the presents ourselves, and each 
asked two children to come and enjoy it. The tree was 
very pretty, ant I think we gave a great deal of pleasure by 
it. Weare busy on Friday evenings in making a screen 
and some scrap-books to give to the hospital children. 
While we are at work pasting on the cretonnes and pict- 
ures one of the girls reads aloud out of a magazine or a 
library book. Most of us are also interested in practicing a 
Kinder symphony, which we are going to play at an enter- 
tainment in April, and we think it will bea great success. 
I believe that our singing and other classes are like those of 
all the rest of the societies, and they, as well as our library, 
are free, Our initiation fee is twenty-five cents, and our 
weekly dues five cents, but our attendance is too irregular 
to state correctly. We now have about forty members. 





The Industrial Society of Hoboken, N. J., was organized 
on the 15th of February, 1884, Twenty-seven members 
enrolled their names on that evening. The constitution of 
the Thirty-eighth Street Working-Girls’ Society was adopted 
with slight alterations. 

Since then two musical and dramatic entertainments have 
been given by the Society. At the first of these entertain- 
ments the tickets were complimentary ; for the second enter- 
tainment eighty dollars’ worth of tickets were sold. The 
present number of members is thirty-six. The rooms of the 
Society are situated at 112 N—— Street. They include two 
dressing-rooms; a large front room which contains the 
library, periodicals, newspapers, games, writing materials, 
and the piano; and another room, which is used for sew- 
ing, dressmaking, and occasional cooking classes. The 
rooms are open every evening, except Saturday, from half- 
past six until half-past nine o’clock. 

The following classes are held: Monday, vocal music; 
Tuesday, elocution; Wednesday, lectures; Thursday, in- 
stramental music; Friday, embroidery. The Wednesday 
evening lectures include talks on various subjects from 
Miss D., Mrs. H. M. A., Miss L., Miss H., and Dr. Brown. 


At the meeting of the Association a letter of greeting 
was read from the New Century Working- Women’s Guild 
of Philadelphia, an honorary member of the Association. 


The New Century Working-Women’s Guild of Philadel- 
phia to the Association of Working-Girls’ Societies of New 
York, greeting. 

Our present membership is a little over 100. This does 
not include the much larger number attending the evening 
classes, which are under the same management. The mem- 
bership fee of one dollar gives the use of the library and of 
pleasantly furnished rooms, with magazines and papers, at 
all hours from 10 a.m. to10 p.m. Also the use of the New 
Century Club parlors once a fortnight, for general business 
meetings and sociables. 

Our active committees are on Hospitality, Finance, 
Entertainm. nt, Library, Country Board, and Women’s 
Work. The Committee on Hospitality, beside charging 
itself with the enjoyment of guests and new members, look 
out for those who are ill or in trouble, not in a beneficiary 
way, but as giving a chance for individual friendliness and 
sympatby. That on Women’s Work collects statistics of 
interest and importance to women employees. 

The evening classes give instruction in the common Eng- 
lish branches, and also in millinery, dressmaking, cooking, 
home elocution, home singing, shorthand, type-writing, 
bookkeeping, English literature, German, etc., at a cost of 
from three to ten cents per lesson. Last year the number 
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of students was 443; this winter it will not count quite so 
high, chiefly, as we think, for two reasons : the large number 
out of work, to whom even the price of lesson and car fare is 
too heavy ; and the starting, which we have done our best to 
instigate, of similar classes in different parts of the city. 

In regard to our social evenings, while we sometimes have 
set entertainments, we find it best not to give too much time 
to these, but to keep up the family-parlor sort of social inter- 
course, with general chat, occasional songs, dancing, parlor 
games, etc., teachers and all round a table in the center, 
and consider the subject together. The singing of spirited 
songs is made quite a feature. 

At the last business meeting of our own Guild, being 
asked to aid in starting a branch in Richmond, Philadel- 
phia, a number of our members volunteered to co-operate 
with the officers in establishing branches in different parts 
of the city. They said they got so much from their own 
Society that they wanted to see them started all over town ; 
** Not,” as one remarked, ‘‘that any new one could be so 
nice as ours, but they would do for girls who couldn't get to 
ours.” We are frequently called upon to advise persons at 
a distance, especially in regari to the formation of evening 
classes. Indeed, there seems to be a remarkable awaken- 
ing of interest in the efforts of women to elevate themselves 
and their occupations. We hope to help every member of 
our Society by giving her such resources for pleasant social 
life as shall lessen her need for less wholesome forms of 
recreation; by a little more education, which means more 
varied sources of happiness, and a better chance in the 
labor field ; by technical instruction, which ought to raise 
her commercial value, and eventually her wages ; by such 
training in ordinary business habits, and such habits of 
self-reliance, as shal] aid her to consider a little more intel- 
ligentiy her relations to her employers—both her rights and 
her duties. Lastly, we want to secure for the name we 
have chosen the prestige to which it bas a right, by asso- 
ciating it with all we can of intelligence and refinement; to 
the same end we would make our headquarters, when we 
get them, not only comfortable, but outwardly attractive. 

And we want to have it urderstood that our name in- 
cludes all forms of self-eupport: the store-tender and the 
store-keeper, seamstress, dressmaker, bookkeeper, teacher, 
writer, a*tist—no sort of work is too good to be done by 
what we mean by a working-woman. And such are begin- 
ning to come to us; and an organization of such, in suffi- 
client numbers, might become a power in Philadelphia. 

These clubs have a force of active members—three to 
five—who are women of leisure, who give time, strength, 
and influence to the developing of theirclub, meeting the 
members who are employed during the day at the club- 
rooms in the evening. The Working Girls’ Central 
Club of Brooklyn has connected with it twenty women 
of leisure, who divide the cares and responsibilities of the 
Club, and who give to it the influence of the education and 
the personal magnetism of twenty earnest women, Tbis 
is as yet an experiment, the club having been in exist- 
ence but a little over four months. A history of this 
club and its workings will be given later. 

The working-girls’ clubs are one of the most ef- 
fective means of educating girls to the responsibilities 
of the future, and they will become more effective, and 
& greater moral force, as women who have had the 
opportunities of wealth and education become identified 
with them. 

The expenses of these clubs are, in the main, borne 
by the members, the monthly dues paying the rent of 
the rooms, and the expenses of the classes are nesrly 
met by the pupils who join. Every club can form a 
constitution or regulations that will meet its own neces- 
sities, and can work in its own way, receiving from the 
Central Committec such advice as longer experience in 
the work enables them to give. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Bditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


—Christ Church of Norwich, Conn., has received $10,000 
by bequest. Fifty thousand dollars have also been left 
to found an Old Ladies’ Home in the same city. 

—The twentieth annual ineeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will be held at New Haven, Conn., 
October 12. : 

—A Congregational church costing $17,000 has just been 
dedicated at Southbridge, Mass. 

—The corner-stone fora new Baptist church at Spencer, 
Mass., was laid last week. 

—The one hundredth anniversary of the organization of the 
First Congregational Church at Wakefield, N. H., will be 
celebrated September 22. 

—The fiftieth annual reunion of the Rhode Island and 
Maseachusetts Christian Conference opened September 8 at 
Luther’s Corner, Swansea, Mass. There were present dele- 
gates from thirty-eight churches. The Rey. J. W. Osborn 
was President. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the Methodist church at 
Hazardsville, Conn., was celebrated September 13. 

—The followiny story is going the rounds of the press: 
The Rev. Mr. Clark, of the East Haven (Uonn.) Congrega- 
tional Church, read from the first chapter of John’s Gospel 
Sunday morning, and while repeating the verse, “I saw the 
spirit descending like a dove,’’ a pet pigeon, perched on the 
gallery railing, flew upon the open Bible. When the pastor 
had administered the sacrament and asked that the pres- 
ence of the bird might be taken as emblematical of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the dove gently lighted on the 





pastor’s head. The audience was greatly affected, and 
many shed tears while the preacher pronounced the bene- 
diction in that position. 

—The sixty-second annual assembly of the Connecticut 
Baptist Convention will be held in the First Baptist Church, 
Hartford, Conn., October 20. 

—Gospel services will begin on September 20 at Lynn, 
Mass. The first six days the service will be under the di- 
rection of the Rey. George C. Needham. The Rev. Mr. 
Moody will follow on the 26th. 

—The Tenth Annual Church Congress will be held at New 
Haven, Conn., commencing October 20. Bishop Williams, 
of Connecticut, will preside, It is expected that Canon 
Farrar and other prominent English clergymen will be 
present. 

—Mr. Moody, the evangelist, is to be in Lynn, Mass., Sep- 
tember 26. 

—Dur'ng the summer vacation a memorial tablet of Ten- 
nessee marble has been placed in the vestry of the Univer- 
salist church in Salem, Mass., in memory of the members of 
the Surday-school killed in the late war. Appropriate 
dedicatory services were held Sunday, September 6. 

—The laying of the corner-stone of the Trinity Episcopal 
Church at Lenox, Mass., occurred September 7. Ex- 
President Arthur placed the tin box containing the church 
history in the stone on which the corner-stone was laid. 
Tke building will cost about $40,000. 

—In Boston the ministers’ meetings were resumed Mon- 
day, September 7. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody is to hold a two days’ meeting at 
Brookfield, Mass., on the 17th and 18th of the present 
month. 

—The Universalists in Shoreham, Vt., will soon worship 
in the new church which has been built since the burning of 
the old building last winter. : 

—The annual Temperance Camp-meeting at Anson, Me., 
had a full attendance. An extra train ran on Sunday, 
bringing between 300 and 400 people. 

—The Congregational Sunday-School Superintendents’ 
Union held its firat meeting since vacation, September 7, in 
the parlors of the Berkeley Street Church, Boston, and was 
well attended. In place of the usual devotional exercises 
there was a complete Sunday-school service. Opening by 
H. D. Noyes, of High Park ; notices by E. L. Pease, of Lynn ; 
lessons by M. C. Hazard, of Boston ; superintendent’s closing 
words by C. W. Carter, of Quincy, and the closing exercises 
by B. 8. Snow, of Boston. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to formulate a Sunday-school lesson. 

—The Jewish synagogues in Boston held services on the 
9th, 10th, and 11th, in celebration of ‘‘ The Feast of Trump- 
ets,” which is coincident with the Jewish New Year’s Day ; 
the 10th of September, according to the Hebrew calendar, 
being the beginning of the Hebrew civil year, and one of 
the seven days of Holy Convocation. Appropriate services 
were held according to the Jewish ritual for the New Year, 
with the exception of the threefold sacrifice, the daily, the 
new moon, and the festival, which cannot be offered because 
of the destruction of the Temple. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Twenty-six Indians were confirmed in the church at 
Oneida, N. Y., last week. 

—The Baptist church at Sag Harbor, L. I., is undergoing 
extensive repairs. The church is very prosperous. 

—A new chapel connected with the Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was opened September 6. 
It isexpected that the church will be completed by Decem- 
ber 1. 

—Mesers. Moody and Sankey will begin a four days’ en- 
gagement at Orange, N. J., on September 20. 

—The annual conference of the Primitive Methodist 
Church met at Mount Carmel, Pa., last week. No change 
will be made in the pastorates of the churches of Brooklyn. 
The Rey. Mr. Arnaut will return to,the Classon Avenue 
Church, the Rev. Mr. Humphrey to the Park Avenue, and 
Dr. Yarrow to the church in Greenpoint. 

—A Protestant Episcopal chapel was dedicated at Fair 
Haven, N. J., last week. 

—The Cathedral School of St. Paul’s of Garden City will 
open September 23. 

—Permission has been given the Union Avenue Baptist 
Church of Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., to mortgage its 
property for $10,000. 

—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will occupy his pulpit on 
Sunday, September 20, after which he will return to Peek- 
skill to work on the oration to be delivered in memory of 
General Grant at Boston, October 22. He will not return to 
Brooklyn permanently until November. 

—The Rev. Dr. Conrad, of Philadelphia,has written to Gov- 
erner Pattison, urging that the 12th of October be observed 
as Thanksgiving Day, it being the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 

—Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
has been reviewing the work of the Church in Europe and 
South Asia, is on his way home. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost will begin a series of Sun- 
day afternoon services at the Academy of Music on: Octo- 
ber 4. He will be assisted by a large male choir, under the 
leadership of Mr. George C. Stebbins. 

—The Rev. Dr. Talmage was given a reception at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of Sep- 
tember 15. It was a fitting tribute to a citizen whois so in- 
strumental in influencing the opinions of so many of Brook- 
lyn’s citizens. 

—It is proposed to resume work on the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of Brooklyn next spring. 

—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Astoria, N. Y., is under- 
going extensive repairs. 

—The Ross Street Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will be reopened next Sunday. The church has been 
greatly improved during the summer vacation. 





—The corner-stone of Grace Episcopal Church at West 
Farms, N.Y., will be laid September 21. 

—The corver-stone of the new Methodist Episcopal 
church at Mount Vernon, N. Y., was laid September 15, 
Bishop Horst presiding. 

—The twenty-eighth anniversary of the Fulton Street 
Prayer-Meeting will be held in the Middle Reformed Church 
on Lafayette Place, Wednesday, September 23. 

THE WEST. 


—The first service in St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Chicago was held September 13, The rite of 
baptism will be administered. 

—The Rev. David King was pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Moweaqua, Iil., for over two years, at a salary of 
$400. The salary was paid up to the first of February of 
1885. Mr. King claims salary from the church for four 
months from that date. The courts granted him $26.72 for 
twenty-four days’ service. 

—Revival services have been in progress for some time at 
the Methodist church at Austin, lll. Thirty-three persons 
have united with the church on probation. 

—A reception was tendered the Rev. Dr. Kittredge on his 
return to his church, the Third Presbyterian of Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. Kittredge has been supplying the pulpit of the Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler’s church of Brooklyn. A reception was also ten- 
dered the Rev. William M. Lawrence, pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church, by the members of his congregation, on the 
evening of September 8. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Nashville, Mich., 
has been sold on foreclosure of mortgage. 

—At Saville, Mich., a Methodist Episcopal church was 
dedicated September 14. 

—Revival meetings are in progress in the church at Oke- 
mos, Mich. A large number of converts are reported. 

—An addition will be made to the Congregational church 
building at Hancock, Mich. The Congregational church at 
Hartford was dedicated last week, and the corner-stone for 
a new Congregational church at Bangor was laid Septem- 
ber 9. 

—The corner-stone of the new Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Streator, IIl., was laid last week, and the one of 
the church at Pontiac, Ill., will be laid during the present 
week, Bishop McLaren presiding on both occasions. 

—The new chapel of the Church of the Covenant on North 
Halstead Street, Chicago, Ill., was opened last Sunday. The 
sermon was preached by the pastor, Dr. Breed. In the 
evening union services were held, clergymen Lepresenting 
all the denominations being present. The building cost 
$25,000. 

—The Eighth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, IIl., was 
rededicated last Sunday. Five thousand dollars have been 
expended on the improvements, and it is now one of Chica- 
go’s handsome church edifices. The pastor, the Rey. Dr. 
Greene, bas just returned from his vacation. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST, 


—C. C. Stone, of Boston, has accepted a call to the Union 
Church of Philadelphia. 

—H. F. Wood, pastor of the Broadway Church in Dover, N. H., 
declines the unanimous call extended to him from the Free 
Baptist Church, Lyndon, Vt. 

—Mr. Purvis, of the Annawam Church at Rehoboth, Mass., has 
resigned, to accept a pastorate in Rhode Island. 

—J. D. Tilton has closed his pastorate of the First Church in 
Sanbornton, N. H. He has removed to Milford, where he was 
formerly pastor for a number of years. 

—T. M. Shanafelt has accepted a call to the church at Three 
Rivers, Mich. 

METHODIST, 

—Wallace S. Foster, pastor of the church at Osseo, Mich , died 
last week. 

—T. Bissell, of Otsego, has accepted a call to the church at 
Metamora, Mich. 

PRESBYTEL SAN, 

—The Rey, George B. Spaulding, D.D , of Manchester, N. H., 
has accepted a call to the church in Syracuse, N.Y., at a salary 
of $4,500, an annual vacation of six weeks, and $500 for moving. 

—William A. Barr, of Newport, R. I., has accepted a call to 
the First Church at Detroit, Mich. 

—Charles N. Price, of Cherokee, Kansas, died Sept. 6. 

—James Roberts was installed pastor of the Darby Borough 
Church, Pa., last Sunday. 

—Sidney Strong has accepted a call to the chureh at Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—J. B. Hawes was installed as pastor of the church in Win- 
throp, Me., September 8. 

—Raymond H. Seeley, D.D., died at his home in Haverhill, 
Mass , September 7, aged seventy-nine years. 

—R. P. Hilbard will be installed pastor ot the church at Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., September 17. 

—H. P. Blake, of Ticonderoga, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
the church at Branford, Conn, 

—H. W. Eldridge, pastor of the church at Buena Vista, Col., 
died recently at that place. 

—Arthur Davis, pastor of Hope Church at Fort Madison, Iowa, 
has resigned. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—C, W.K. Morris, for two years past the rector of St. James’s 
Church at Providence, R. I., has accepted a call to the Roman 
Catholic church at Richmond, Va. 

—L. T. Osborne, the assistant at Christ Church, Ansonia, 
Conn., has accepted acall to Elizabeth, N. J. 

—Samuel Hall has accepted acall to Trinity Church at Col- 
linsville, Conn. 

—Alonzo B. Blosset, for twenty-three years a missionary at 
Castle Garden, New York, died September 10, aged seventy-five 
years. 

—Henry C. Lay, Bishop of the Diocese of Easton, Pa,, is dap, 
gerously ill at the Church Home, Baltimore, Md, 

—E. H. Gaynor, rector of St. Peter’s Church at Amboy, III., 
has accepted a call to Nebraska. ; 

—Herbert J. Cook, of Coldwater, Mich., has taken charge of 
St. Bartholomew’s, Englewood, Il. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TAXATION. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

Your contributor 8. quite confuses the matter of taxa- 
tion. He makes sundry propositions, viz.: 1. All taxes 
sooner or later are paid out of the savings of the people, 
“ for the simple reason that there is no other source from 
which they can come ; not even torture can make a man 
pay taxes out of what he has spent.” 2. ‘‘The entire 
annual savings of the people in this couatry, after taxes 
are paid, do not amount to more than $800,000,000.” 
Thus the burden of taxation amounts to nearly one half 
of what there is to be taxed, provided the taxes are 
$700,000,000, as he says they are. Which is to say, the 
savings above living expenses are $1,500,000,000, and 
$700,000,000 are taken for taxes. 

The taxes here referred to are regular municipal, 
State, and National levies. He then proceeds to show 
another kind of taxation called “ indirect” and “ out- 
side,” and “heavier” still. If that is the case, then there 
are more than $700,000,000 to be added to the regular 
taxes, making in all more than $1,400,000,000. This 
sum must come out of the $1,500,000,000, ‘‘ for the simple 
reason that there is no other cource from which they can 
come; not even torture can make @ man pay taxes out 
of what he hasspent.”’ This leaves less than $100,000,000 
as the net annual savings of all, both rich and poor; 
being less than two dollars per head, or about sixteen 
cents per family each month—not quite enough to pay 
the annual circus bills of such families as patronize the 
show, and the equivalent of families which are not in 
reach of the circus. 

§. will have to revise either his statements or his fig- 
ures, But his remedy for the ills of poverty is to equal- 
ize taxation. How will this be done? There must be 
some taxation, Suppose we reduce it one half, and then 
there wil! be $700,000,000 saved to divide among 
50,000,000 annually. This would be $1.16 per month to 
each person, and on this trifle he proposes to make every- 
body prosperous. M. 





Editors Christian Union: 

I have been much interested in the articles on Indus- 
trial Problems, and especially in the last, entitled 
‘Relief from Taxation.” I believe that the main 
argument is quite sound, but there are some statements 
and implications that seem to me somewhat incorrect. 
In the first place, I disagree with the writer of the 
article that the poor class in the community either 
suffer the most from indirect taxation, or that they 
demand the special sympathy of the nation. There isa 
portion of the poorer class that are an exception to the 
rest. Many of the middle class of people have become 
poor in this country within the last twenty years, owing 
to the great vicissitudes in business that have prevailed 
during that period. These people deserve sympathy. 
Again, the writer speaks of capital, as a whole, as being 
quite largely relleved from the taxation of the country. 
This is generally the case with large capital, except so 
far as the condition of labor reacts on capital, which is 
generally the case in most industrics. The owner of 
capital must, in order to maintain his condition, employ 
labor, and the laborer must live and must shift his 
burden upon the capitalist sufficiently to enable him to 
live. In no free country does the lower class fall, under 
ordinary circumstances, to maintain itself. But there is 
danger in many countries that the middle class will lose 
{ts foothold and decline In numbers and in influence. 
A prosperous and growing middle class is good evidence 
that the opportunities for rising above a low condition 
in life are good. In so far as indirect taxation is a 
detriment to this class it must in a peculiar manner im- 
peril the nation. The middle class live more within 
themselves than the rest of the community ; they are 
absorbed by the details of small business affairs and 
projects; they accumulate thelr savings and maintain 
their position by means of their moral and physical 
stamina, their economy in living and making a living ; 
their capital is mostly in small quantities of improved 
real estate; their surplus efforts are mostly expended 
in securing and improving this class of property. 

As our tariff taxes are raised mostly on various forms 
of hardware, textile fabrics, and food products used by 
the middle class in living and improving their property, 
it is very probable that the middle class stand the brunt 
of this taxation. Again, if itcan be shown that high 
tariff laws, issuesof paper money, and other forms of in- 
direct taxation tend to make business changes and values 
more violent and uncertain than would be the case with- 
out them, we may be sure they must tend to discourage 
slow, patient economy and to introduce a gambling ele- 
ment into business which must work powerfully against 
the moral and physical well-being of acommunity. For 
these reasons, indirect taxation must injure in a special 
manner the middle class. The condition of the ordi- 
nary large capital of the country is so involved with the 
condition of labor that one cannot suffer severely with- 
out the other suffering also. Although wages are lower 
than a few years ago, it is equally true that interest has 





fallen in quite as great proportion. Where capital enjoys 
monopoly privileges of some sort, then it may oppress 
labor, and, indeed, the entire community outside of itself. 
That much of the capital of the country embarked in 
large enterprises does enjoy monopoly privileges, espe- 
cially the so-called ‘‘ protected interests,” is beyond 
doubt. By employing the best legal and business talent 
they escape much taxation, both direct and indirect. 
They both take advantage of and make markets largely 
to sult their own convenience. As their especial aim is 
toacquire property, they prey by every means in their 
power upon that part of the community best calculated 
tosupply their greed for wealth ; thats, mostly upon the 
middle classes. Again, the middle class, being absorbed 
mostly in small undertakings, have not the leisure to 
study up the designs of others, or to effectively conceal 
their own, and, having something to lose, are most likely 
to be the victims of bad systems of taxation. So, of the 
four classes under consideration, the ordinary large cap- 
italists and the lower classes of laborers are not espe- 
clally injured by indirect taxation. The middle classes 
are more injured than any other, while the monopolists 
are undoubtedly built up by it. 


TARIFF AND PROHIBITION. 
Dear Christian Union: 

In your issue of July 30 you speak approvingly of 
the formation of national free-trade and protective 
leagues, and say you should like to see them putting 
forth. their best energies for the education of the people, 
and that you should “still more like to see the two polit- 
ical parties crystallizing about these two principles and 
becoming themselves national educators.” Very good. 

In your issue of August 20 you admit the liquor 
traffic to be ‘‘one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
moral and social evils of the time and community ;” 
state that ‘‘ there is no more power ip law than there isin 
public sentiment behind it ;” and that ‘‘ weshould create 
public sentiment before we attempt to formulate it in 
laws.” Now, as the traffic is an evil, as the ‘‘ power of 
law is the public sentiment behind it,” and as you believe 
there is wanting the public sentiment necessary to make 
prohibitory laws effective, I should think, dear Christian 
Union, that while approving the education of the young, 
moral suasion, and law-and order leagues, you would 
‘¢ still more like to see political parties crystallizing about” 
this principle of prohibition and ‘‘ becoming themselves 
national educators.” Yours in perplexity, Onroan. 





[A mere majority can determine what is expedient or 
inexpedient, and under ordinary circumstances the mi- 
nority in all law-abiding communities will cheerfully sub- 
mit. Therefore questions of expediency can properly be 
determined by party action. But only an overwhelming 
majority, strong in the substantially universal conscience 
of the community, can define a new law and punish as 
criminal what before the community did not regard as 
criminal. Therefore criminal law cannot, except in 
extraordinary instances, be enacted or maintained by 
mere party action.—Eps. C. U.] 





ONE FARMER ON FREE TRADE. 
Editors of the Christian Union: 

Mr. David W. Lewis, of this city, who keeps an in- 
telligent outlook upon the dairy interest, comments in 
a recent report upon the ‘‘collapse” of our forelgn 
cheese trade. and shows how excluding Canadian butter 
from the United States by a ‘‘ protective tariff” has 
turned out to be speedily detrimental to American pro- 
ducers, and at the same time a blessing in disguise to 
our Dominion friends. ‘‘ We took their natural butter 
markets from them, and thereby forced their milk into 
cheese combinations, which have doubled, tripled, and 
quadrupled their dairy product, now selling against us 
in the shape of cheese in the English markets, and forc- 
ing our milk here back into butter to a far greater ex- 
tent than would have been the natural volume of the 
Canadian make of butter had it been allowed to come 
into the States freely.” In view of this result our au- 
thority concludes that ‘the four-dolla gold duty on a 
Canadian farmer’s firkin of butter . . . might fittingly 
have been engrossed on a hog-skin parchment.” OC, 


THE VAGARIES OF CONSCIENCE. 

CURIOUS instance of the vagarics of the human 
conscience, says the ‘‘St. James’s Gazette,” bas 
recently been afforded by the refusal of a teetotal tailor 
to make a sult of clothes fora publican. One would 
be sorry to depreciate the value of the moral service 
which a man renders to the community by showing 
the courage even of erroneous opinions ; but it may pve 
questioned whether society is not rather edified by the 
spectacle of a life honorably conformed to the accepted 
ethical code, yet unambitious of martyrdom for the sake 
of self-invented crotchets. The worst of the precisian 
is that he too uften indemnifies himself for the severity 
of his practice in one direction by laxity in another. I[t 
was said that one of the City of Glasgow Bank directors, 
convicted of falsifying a balance-sheet, held such rigid 
notions as to the obligation of the Fourth Command- 











ment that he would never look at the newspapers on & 
Monday morning, because they had been partly put 
together on the ‘‘ Sabbath.” ] 

‘‘Which is the shortest cut to heaven ?” asked a 
fellow-traveler of Bishop Wilberforce; who replied, 
“ Take the first turning to the right and keep straight 
ahead !” Such a direction is more easily admired than 
followed. Most of us can remember occas'ons when we 
were confronted by moral problems so difficult of solu- 
tion that it seemed impossible to take any course quite 
free from objections. To cite a well-known case, sup- 
posing that Helen Walker had failed to obtain her sis- 
ter's pardon and that sister had suffered death, should 
we think so highly of her conduct in the witness-box ? 
Would Sir Walter Scott have immortalized her under 
the name of Jeanie Deans? Certainly the lady who was 
‘‘splendide mendax” on behalf of her husband has won 
the approval of sixty generations. And the most pop- 
ular type of womanhood is 

‘‘ A creature not too wise or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

It is not that heroism and sanctity are unprized—quite 
the reverse. But they are known to be as rare as the 
counterfeits of them are numerous ; and the world js 
properly suspicious of those who claim to be better 
than their neigabora. Dr. Liddon assures us that 
‘* millions” of persons lead the life of the Sermon on the 
Mount. If so, it is strange that their influence is not 
more widely felt. The Preacher himself declared that 
‘strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, wlich 
leadeth unto life. and few there be that find it.” 

Excessive consclenticusness is sometimes only a form 
of puzzle-headedness, Thus Salvation Yeo would have 
gone to prison rather than be sworn, but prayed that his 
name might be blotted out of the Book of Life if he did 
not speak the truth. And Kingsley’s hero has con- 
stantly cropped up in history to trouble the State and 
divide the Church for a whim of which he could not 
even give an intelligible account. A veritable Italian 
monk prepared himself trouble by refusing the title of 
Altezza to a Prince because it had been written Tu solus 
Altissimus ; but one wou'd wager he had no objection 
to speaking of the Pope as Sua Santita, in spite of the 
words, Tu solus Sanctus. Indeed, it is curlous to see 
the shifts to which people have been driven who de- 
clined to obey the sensible injunction of St. Paul, and 
‘render to all their dues,” including ‘‘ honor to whom 
honor.” Greville records in his diary how a deputation 
of Quakers waited upon William 1V. to congratulate 
him upon his accession, and how ‘‘ their hats were taken 
off by each other,” and “‘ they did not bow, though they 
seemed half inclined to,” and expressed themselves in 
exceedingly loyal terms, but avoided the use of the 
word ‘‘ Majesty,” addressing the Sovereign as “ O King!” 
—in short, made rather more of him than the most loyal 
subject of an ordinary way of thinking would have 
done. We owe the most despotic government that the 
country ever endured to religious Republicans, who 
would not so much as let the name of King be mentioned 
among them. ‘‘ There is a tenderness of conscience,” 
writes an old divine, ‘‘ which is caused by certain sour, 
fretting, goating humors, that corrodes and sours like 
the leaven of the Pharisees. I mean perfect {Il-nature; 
which, mixed with a few unlucky grains of intemperate 
zeal, frets and galls the very heart of the man, and so 
he mistakes his sorrow for the tenderness of his con- 
science,” 

Casuistry has a bad pame from having often been 
turned to knavish purposes; and yet the study of 
the case-law of conscience, pursued in a right spirit, 
might appear to be as reasonable a prophylactic 
against fanaticism as any other that could be de- 
vised. Unfortunately, the wisest of guides can do 
little more than lay down general principles; and doc- 
tors in ethics differ almost as widely as their colleagues 
in medicine. Listen to Whately’s treatment of the deli- 
cate question as to whether deceit is ever permissible. 
‘*It is quite allowable,” he observes, ‘‘ for a general to 
deceive the enemy by stratagems (so called from that 
very circumstance), because where no confidence is 
reposed none can be violated. And, again, it is a kind 
of war that is curried on between policemen and thieves. 
In dealing with madmen, again, there is no more fraud 
in deceiving them than in angling for trout with an artl- 
ficial fly ; because you are not really dealing with fellow- 
men, But, with the exception of such cases, feigning 


cannot be justified.” That was not exactly the mind of 
Johnson, who allowed a considerable latitude of state- 
ment to barristers. ‘‘ But, sir,” asked Boswell, ‘ does 
not affecting a warmth when you have no warmth, and 
appearing to be clearly of one opinion when you are in 
reality of another opinion—does not such dissimulation 
impair one’s honesty ? Is there not some danger that a 
lawyer may put on the same mask in common life, in 
the intercourse with his friends?” Johnson—‘ Why, 
no, sir. Everbody knows you are paid for affecting 
warmth for your client ; and it is therefore properly no 
dissimulation, The moment you come from the bar you 
resume your usual behavior. Sir, a man will no more 
carry the artifice of the bar into the common intercourse 
of society than a man who is paid for tumbling upon his 
hands will continue to tumble upon his hands when he 
should walk upon his feet,” 
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CAUGHT IN A TORNADO. 


A lady writing from Colorado thus 
relates in the ‘‘ Evening Post” her terrible 
experience when overtaken in the open 
plain by a tornado : 

We were riding toward the northeast, 
having been to a ranch lying toward the 
Vega Pass, though a number of miles this 
side of it. That feeling which the birds 
had awakened had proved very transient. 
My sister suddenly asked, in a tone of 
interest untinged by fear, if we had 
noticed the cloud in the southwest, and 
was it customary for Colorado skies to ex- 
hibit such freaks. Upon that we all 
turned us about, and as Nan, with a quick 
cry, pulled up her horse, we also stopped 
our ponies and gazed. Speaking for my- 
self, I only felt then a keen interest, with- 
out alarm, at the sight before me. Uniil 
I looked at my cousin’s face I did not 
think of fear. A great way off, it appeared 
to me—I was told afterward it must have 
been about ten miles distant when we first 
saw it—was a cloud absolutely black. For 
the first time I knew what the phrase 
“inky blackness” meant. Neither before 
nor since have I ever seen a cloud of that 
colur. It was roughly cone-shaped, the 
point toward the earth. But even its 
shape and color were not the most terrible 
things about it. The mass was “boiling.” 
No other word applies to the incessant 
rapid changes in its texture, which all the 
time preserved its blackness ; and through 
it there were constant flashes of lightning. 
But we heard no thunder then, I shall 
never forget the whiteness that came to 
Nan’s face. Without knowing that I saw 
them, I yet remembered afterward that 
her fingers were clutched painfully about 
the bridle, and that she reeled slightly in 
her saddle. 

“« Let me think,” she said, in a low voice. 
I did not speak, but my sister, who did 
not see Nan’s face, said, in a common- 
place voice : 

‘Is not that rather a belligerent speci- 
men of a cloud ?” 

Nan did not apparently hear her; 
but she sat silent for perhaps half a min- 
ute, then she turned to usand said quickly: 

“‘T hope you can ride fast, We can’t 
get home ; what good if we could ? There 
is a narrow gulch about a mile and a half 
from here. It’s the only place I know.” 

She turned her horse sharply to the 
right and told him fiercely to go. We fol- 
lowed, riding as I had never ridden before. 
The horses caught fire from us, and raced 
on in the wild way they have, which is 
not like the manner of horses in the East. 
In spite of the fear which now possessed 
us all, there was a certain glorious feeling 
in this ride. After we had turned we 
could look off at our right at the cloud, 
which was rushing on with terrible quick- 
ness, and which I now fancied was pur- 
suing us, and us alone. 

Suddenly there was a thunderous sound 
toward the west, and, looking that way, I 
saw a vast herd of cattle sweeping on, 8 
dark, surging mass, with tossing horns 
glancing white in the sunshine, for the sun 
was shining brilliantly at this time. It 
‘was a stampede. I never knew whether 
they were frightened by the cloud.or had 
been urged on by the unexplained impulse 
that sometimes comes to them to flee madly 
over the plains. At another time this 
sight would have been of stirring interest ; 
now I did not care to watch the flight of 
the cattle. I was too intent on our own 
race against the cloud, The lightning 
was playing through the black vapor in- 
cessantly. More clouds, having the ap- 
pearance of common “thunder heads,” 
rose and dispersed themselves over the 
sky, and at last obscured the sunlight. It 
was a relief to me when the sun ceased to 
shine, for the scene seemed less abnormal- 
ly terrific. 

Within a few rods of the opening of the 
gulch I heard a roar, as of oncoming wind. 
Nan cried out again to her horse, the ani- 
mal lurched forward yet faster, andin a 
moment we were all entering the ravine. 
It was extremely uneven ground, and cov- 
ered by broken, sharp stones, My sister 


and I were watching Nan ; she slipped off 
the saddle, and hurriedly motioned to us to 
do the same. The instant we were dis- 
mounted the horses scrambled rapidly for- 
ward further into the gulch, and we did 
the same, Nan nowin the rear and driving 
us along. That night I found my shoes 
cut, and a gash in my foot, but I did not 
feel the wound when I received it, While 
we were thus hurrying to get to the deep- 
est shelter of the gully, the roar above us 
was awful, and was increasing every 
moment. It reverberated strangely 
through the ravine. We could not have 
heard a word had we spoken. We all 
stopped simultaneously and looked at 
each other. They were two very white 
faces that I saw, with strained, frightened 
eyes. Nan made a movement with her 
head that we were not to go on; and we 
crouched down against the rocky sides of 
the earth. The next instant Emma leaned 
heavily upon me, and silently pointed up- 
ward toward the chasm’s opening, where 
we had entered. The black cloud was 
just going past our point of vision; it 
had dilated to twice its former size, 
but still retained its cylinder shape. 
If it could be possible, it was more 
dense than ever, and boiling in its 
blackness. Balls of fire sped back and 
forth in the air; or my sight was under 
an hallucination to that effect. All the 
phenomera seemed to have their center 
in that cone of black cloud. The strang- 
est, the most awful thing of all that fear- 
ful experience was what I saw now. Be- 
hind that black cloud, whether following 
it or driving it I know not, came a tall 
cloud of intensest, most dazzling white— 
a pillar of glory, growing every instant 
more like a pillar of fire, and soon appear- 
ing to contro] theinky shape. Theraving 
noise was now atitsheight. Ina moment 
the two mysterious shapes had passed 
from our contracted line of vision; they 
marched on, destroying as they went. 
The crash of timber along a stream not 
far off, the cannonading of the thunder, 
which had now opened its forces, and 
above all the overwhelming roar of the 
wind, made us shrink and cower closer 
together. A fiercer blast caused us to 
throw ourselves fiat on the stony ground, 
grasping at each other’s hands, So igno- 
rant was I that I believed at the time that 
we were in the full power of the tornado, 
instead of being comparatively sheltered 
by the walls of the gulch. Afterward I 
knew that we could hardly have saved 
our lives had we not been able to reach 
this ravine. 

Once I felt a touch on my head, from 
which my hat had long since gone, I 
found that it was one of the horses. They 
had all come back from their first run up 
the gulch to be near us. The three stood 
huddled close by, when we had a chance 
to look. AsTI recall things in a dream, so 
I recall the incidents of the time while we 
remained in that refuge. Once, in a glare 
of the iightning, and while my eyes were 
open and my head raised, I saw several 
objects flying over the top of the gulch. 
They were sheep, and their dead, bruised 
bodies were found, as if they had been 
flung hard against the ground, after the 
storm. Once something came down close 
by me, hitting my hand where I had dug 
my fingers unconsciously down into the 
earth. It was a small prairie dog, and it 
lay still in death, near me. Many prairie 
hens, the next day, were.found dead, with 
almost all their feathers stripped off by the 
wind. While the terror lasted there was 
hardly a lull in the ferocity of it. I thought 
we had been, hours hiding there, when at 
last the rain began to come down heavily, 
and a moment after the wind sensibly 
diminished to a hard gale. We were 
directly soaked thoroughly, but I think 
none of us cared for that. The hurling 
noise of the storm was still deafening, but 
we felt that the worst was over, for us at 
least. That demon cone of cloud was fly- 
ing further on its road of destruction, but 
it had left us. 

We immediately got upon our feet; our 





horses keeping their heads close to our 
shoulders as we-did so. “By the time we 





had groped and stumbled our way to the 
entrance oi the gulch there was blue sky 
in the north, and the rain had dwindled to 
a few heavy drops. 

We stood a moment breathless, looking 
about us with scared eyes, It was a wide 
plain where we were, and all the devasta- 
tion we saw at firat was that the row of 
cottonwoods was lying, torn up, some of 
them half-way across the stream they had 
bordered, 

“T am afraid of what I shall find at 
home,” said Nan. 

As she spoke, she turned to her horse 
and swung herself up into the soaked sad- 
dle. These ponies are vot tall, and it is 
possible for a woman to mount without 
help. We both followed her example, 
and the horses gladly turned homeward. 
Our soggy, dripping clothes clung clam- 
mily to us, and the heavy skirts flapped 
dull against the horses’ wet sides. 

While we were within a mile of the 
house we saw a man riding down at a fu- 
rious gait toward us, and a few rods ahead 
ran a dog. Weknew the horseman could 
not be Colonel Stewart, for he had gone 
away in the morning and was noi to re- 
turn until the following day. As we 
looked, the sun burst outsplendidly, The 
man took off his hat, and waved it with 
unmistakable joyousness. A few yards 
more, and we saw that this was Valverde. 
He rode up, and turned his horse to go 
with us, exclaiming : 

‘“‘T don’t think 1 was ever much gladder 
in all my days than I be to see you. 
Folks to the house are ’bout crazy ’bout 
ye. That was as sizable a tornado as we 
seldom if ever git in these diggin’s,” 

‘* Are they safe ?” asked Nan. ‘‘ Was 
the house in the path of it ?” 

‘*It. warn’t,” he replied, ‘“‘but it was 
full nigh enough. The big new barn 
was in the way, and is spread all over the 
plains, I shouldn’t wonder if some of it 
was a good deal beyond Pueblo—cows 
and calves killed, corrals completely 
busted, trees turned over, and that 
greaser’s son,” he added, in a more solemn 
tone, ‘‘ killed dead by a timber. 
hope there ain’t no more deaths to hear 
of.” 


LETTER-CARRIERS ON STILTS. 


Bicycles and tricycles now help many 
of our rural postmen to “make good 
time,” as they say in America, provided 
their beats lie in fairly level country, with 
tolerable roads ; but I am not aware that 
the letter-carriers of the Fen districts have 
profited by the wisdom of their French 
brethren in the Department of Landes, 








that desert region of reedy marshes and. 


ever-shifting sands, only traversed by 
muddy, uncertain roads. Year by year, 
owing to the preval nce of westerly winds, 
the dunes (as these sand-hills are called) 
encroach more and more on the fertile 
tracts, actually overwhelming houses and 
vineyards. Here and there, on the 
marshy heath, or in the forest of cork 
trees, are scattered the wretched huts of 
the people, who are mostly shepherds, 
cork-cutters, and charcoal-burners. One 
of their chief industries is the manufacture 
of sabots, or wooden shoes, clumsy indeed, 
but warranted to stand any amount of 
wear and tear. 

But. even these active peasants find it 
exhausting work alternately to trudge 
ankle-deep in light, dry sand, or through 
oozy peat-moss, so they have borrowed a 
hint from the long-legged water-birds that 
stalk among the marshes,’ and have 
adopted the plan of walking on very 
lengthy stilts. Thus they get over the 
ground at double pace, and, being well 
raised above the world, they can keep a 
better outlook for their stray sheep or 
swine, or forthe position of such game as 
may be worth stalking at leisure.—[Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine. 








‘* Russia is building a strategic railway 
to. the Austrian frontier.” You know 
what. a strategic railway is, don’t you ? 
Buys its right of way from the farmers 
for an annual pass, then gets all the land 
condemned and takes up the passes, then 


I only. 


getsa State grant of two or three counties 
for the directors, buys its iron on long 
time, and pays for its grading with con- 
struction bonds, then issues equipment 
bonds to pay for rolling stock, borrows 
all the money in the country on the mort- 
gages, calls in everything outstanding and 
exchanges it fora deficit, changes its name 
from the ‘‘ North and South Air Line” 
to the ‘‘ East and West Short Line,” di- 
vides the swag among the directors, and 
runs the road with the deficit. It may be 
new in Russia, but it’s an old thing with 
us. Country’s just full of strategic rail- 
ways.—[Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Sept. 17, 1885. 
FINANCIAL. 


The uncertainty still overhanging vari- 
ous railway settlements, East and West, 
respecting freight rates on the great trunk 
thoroughfares, and the disposition to make 
the most of numerous incidental differ- 
ences. in pooling arrangements exhibited 
by railway managers, lead to the very 
sensible conclusion in the minds of men 
who are in the habit of judging of such 
manipulations, that the leaders in the 
markets are gradually buying stock, and 
are not yet ready to complete harmonious 
arrangements in matters of pooling com- 
binations and agreements until they shall 
have secured their full lines. It is a 
lamentable fact in the history of Wall 
Street that the statute laws, both State 
and National, do not put any adequate 
check on the demoralizing custom of rail- 
way leaders and managers using their 
official positions in furthering their indi- 
vidual speculations in the stock market. 
Hence it is that such officials do not hesi- 
tate to turn to their own account, in every 
practical way, knowledge that they pos- 
sess as trustees of property owned by the 
public. In England it is the legal obliga- 
tion of such officials to publish all essen- 
tial facts at once relating to the share- 
holders’ interests in property over which 
they are acting as agents, and by this 
means earnings, dividend capacity, new 
arrangements, or a change of policy of 
great corporations are promptly an- 
nounced to the owners, and they have the 
opportunity to judge at once of the bear- 
ing of such facts on their holdings. This 
feature of rallway management must 
ultimately. be controlled by law here as it 
is in England, otherwise railway securities 
will certainly continue to suffer from the 
discredit which is reflected from this 
equivocal, underhanded policy of man- 
agers. We believe that the system of ap- 
pointing railway commissioners will final- 
ly embrace a strict observance of the 
English methods in regard to the publica- 
tion of facts, which will do away with 
much of the speculative management now 
controlling such a vast mileage of our rail- 
Ways. 

The earnings of Western railways are 
rather favorable this week on the main lines, 
notwithstanding the lean winter wheat 
crop, which is the crop now coming for- 
ward from the southwestern points. What 
the railways lack from this deficiency in 
their traffic they will obtain to a certain 
extent from the surplus wheat crop of 
1884, which is estimated at 116,000,000 
bushels. There has been a falling away 
in the product exports during the past 
month, but the week just closing indicates 
a very fair shipment, amounting to about 
$6,250,000 from the New York port. 
Cotton shipments in large bulk may soon 
be looked for, and quite an extensive vol- 
ume of exchange has been created in an- 
ticipation of thése shipments, so that the 
price of sterling bills has been weakening 
. during the week, and indicates an early 
movement of gold this way. In fact— 
though at the present rates of exchange 
there is no profit in such shipments— 
quite a number have taken place: over 
$300,000 from London, an equal amount 
from France, and a consignment of 
$500,000 from Australia to the Pacific 
Slope. The Bank of England is credited 
with a disposition to raise its rate of dis- 
count from two to three per cent., which 
might serve asa check to any immediate 
additional shipments; yet the rate for 
call loans in the London money market is 
only about 14 per cent., which is too 
low of itself to hold gold shipments back 
when exchange reaches fairly the re- 
quired quotation for such movement. 

August railway earnings are something 
of a disappointment, exhibiting on fifty- 
four roads considerable falling off from the 
corresponding month of 1884; but, as we 
have noticed above, the first week of Sep- 
tember seems to open better. There is no 








doubt now about the activity in the dry- 
goods trade ; this is not confined to any | 50 
particular distributing point, but extends | first 
to all large cities where the jobbing trade 
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is carried on. Iron and steel are more,in 
demand than a week ago, and at improv- 
ing prices, Groceries are as yet inactive, 
especially sugar and tea, of which, in each 
case, we have had an enormous excess of 
supplies in the markets for a year and over. 
But with a continuance of the good feel- 
ing in mercantile circles, we may reason- 
ably hope that the range of improvement 
may widen. There is a pause in railway 
share speculation, but none in the invest- 
ment demand for railway bonds. The 
Wabash issues of bonds, of which we 
spoke in a recent issue, are now advanc- 
ing, and are being gradually absorbed. 
The bank reserve has, it will be seen 
from the statement below, orien: » 
nearly $50,000,000, due largel 
healthy demand for money, both West bile: 
East, from this center ; still money is only 
one per cent. 


Loans, increase................. $1,850,700 
Specie, decrease................ 2,318,900 
Legal tender, decrease .......... 124,900 
Deposits, decrease............+ 1.379; 800 
Reserve, decrease 


Seer eceeeee 9 Ny! 








A CARD. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Fidelity to the trusts committed to our 
care impels us to appeal to the friends of the 
Association for help, in view of threatened 
injury to our work in the falling away of 
receipts. 

We inherited a debt from last year of 
about $13,000, which, instead of being wiped 
out, as we anticipated, has increased to 
something over $40,000. Receipts in August, 
as usual, have been slight, and we have no 
reserve funds on which to draw for the emer- 
gency. We shall need from living donors 
during the month of September (which closes 
our fiscal year) not less than $80,000 in order 
to avoid a debt. 

We need not do more than remind our 
friends that such a debt nust work disas- 
trously in many ways. The crippling of 
missions already in operation, the suspension 
of some of them altogether, the sacrifice of 
vantage ground that has been gained at 
much cost of money and service, the turning 
away from new fields thot urgently call upon 
us to enter them, are all involved. Are our 
friends willing that there’ should be such 
curtailment and surrender ? 

God has just called us to bury the great 
hero whose sword emancipated the slave, 
whose Presidential administrations witnessed 
the freedman’s enfranchisement and the in- 
auguration of the first national effort to 
Christianize and civilize the Indian, and 
who always gave his influence on the 
side of fairness to the Chinaman. It was 
the successful championship of these ideas 
Christian freedom, intelligence, and justice 
for all—that made General Grant so dear to 
the American heart, and which for all time 
will place his name among the greatest of 
earth. Would it not be a most deplorable 
evil if this Association, whose great aim is to 
reach the neglected classes of our country, 
should be compelled to take a backward 
step in its work, even while the nation is 
bending with sorrow around his tomb? May. 
we not take advantage of the broader and 
deeper sympathy for mankind that springs 
out of the national loss, and ask the people 
to rescue our work from danger at such an 
hour as this ? 

We especially ask our friends whom God 
has blessed with wealth to come up promptly 
to our relief with large gifts. We beg all in 
whose hearts our work has a place to do for 
us as they have ability. We invite pastors 
(and where there are no pastors, officers of 
the churches) to bring our pressing need to 
the attention of the people, and to give them 
an opportunity to make such contributions 
as they may feel able and inclined in view 
of the circustances. 

Feeling confident that our friends have the 
ability to give us all and much more than we 
ask; believing that if they can be brought to 
know our need, and to realize the evil that 
must follow if the need is not supplied, they 
will give it, we make to them this our appeal 
in Christ’s name and for Christ’s poor. 
M. E, STRIEBY. 
JAMES POWELL. 
C. L. WoopwortTH. 
Jos. E. Roy. 
Send donations to H. W. Hubbard, Treas- 
urer, 56 Reade Street, New York. 
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UTTERANCE. 

The swifiest of English shorthand writ- 
ers, Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, thus de- 
scribes his attempts to report the sermons 
of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, now preach- 
ing in England: ‘‘I have never, ia a 
long and varied experience, listeaed to a 
sublic orator, whether in the pulpit, on 





the platform, or even in alaw court, where 
perhaps the fastest speaking is heard, who 
kept up such a con‘inuous, uninterrupted 
flow of rapid articulation. However large 
the building, the speed of delivery is the 
same. Even the opening sentences, which 
mavy habitually rapid speakers will utter 
quite deliberately, are jerked out with the 
most provoking glibness, and the reporter 
no sooner puts pen to paper than he finds 
himse)f dashing forward helter skelter, bis 
energies taxed to the utmost to get up and 
maintain the necessary speed. He is 
eagerly expecting the end of the first sen- 
tence, where he naturally anticipates a 
pause. Vain expectation! The full stop 


is a grammatical expression; it has no 


reality for the speaker or the writer. One 
sentence ended, the next begins, and, ] ke 
the Dutchman’s cork leg, the sermon 
*‘ goes on the same as before.’ 

‘* Having recently had occasion to report 
Mr. Brooks, I have had the curiosity to 
note his exact speed. The sermons were 
accurately timed (by two watches in each 
case), and the words, as they appeared in 
the printed report in the ‘ Christian World 
Pulpit,’ were carefully counted. Oae 
sermon, preached at Caterham, lasted 
thirty-five minutes, and the average rate 
of speed came out at 194 words per min- 
ute. Butinasermon preached in West- 
minster Abbey, Mr. Brooks exceeded even 
the rate of the Caterham sermon. WNot- 
withstanding the size of the Abbey, and 
the effort needed to articulate with suffi- 
clent distinc'ness to be heard, the sermon, | 
which lasted thirty minutes, came out 213 
words per minute. I repeat, then, if 
any aspiring young shorthand writer 
wishes to meet a foeman worthy of his 
steel (or any other) pen, or pencil, let him 
take an opportunity of attacking the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, and 
chances are that at the close of the 
encounter he will find the taking of a 
Turkish bath a superfluous operation. 
Fortunctely for the shorthand fraternity | 
on this side of the Atlantic, Mr. Brooas 
does not often visit these shores. If he 
did, I am afraid that, instead of being 
cordially welcomed, he would be received, 
at least by the knights of the pen, with 
the greeting of the Quaker in ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘ Friend, thee isn’t wanted 
here.’ ” 


EXCOMMUNICATION PostTPONED.—The 
grandfather of the Rev. Joseph W. Ses- 
sions, of Chaplin, wasanexemplary Chris 
tian man of high standing in Church and 
State, and a Congregational deacon. Ata 
time of greatscarcity of provisions, border- 
ing on famine, the good old man spied aj 
deer coming out of the woods near his 
house one Sunday afternoon, whereupon 
he seized his gun and shotit. For this act 
the church arraigned him for discipline. 
He pleaded work of necessity and mercy, 
and justified the act; notwithstanding all 
this, the church directed the pastor to read 
his sentence of excommunication from the 
pulpit, the deacon being ordered to stand | 
meanwhile. As the pastor was about to 
read, the deacon reached behind him, took 
up his gun, which he had secretly brought | 
with him, leveled it at the pastor’s head, 
and said, in tones of determination, ‘‘ I for- | 
bid that paper being read from the pulpit.’ | 
The pastor quietly remarked, amid his 
astonishment, ‘‘ All things are lawful unto | 
me, but all things are not expedient. I 
do not think it expedient to read this 
paper.”—[Mansfield (Conn.) Correspond- | 
ence. 
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EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL 
WITH QUININE 4ND PtPsiN, i 
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“Thave no appetite.” complain many suffer- | 
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A MODERN FABLE. 


There was at one time a good old man 
living in Carlisle. His back was bent, his 
step was slow, and men who gazed upon 
his snowy locks and wrinkled face whis 
pered to each other: ‘* He is a good old 
man, who has not long to live.” The old 
mau had been well off in his day, but 
when he found himself on the shady side, 
wife dead and bome broken up, he sal{d 
to hisson: ‘* William, take all that I have, 
and let your home be my home until | 
die.” The son took the all, and the father 
was given a cozy corner, a big chair, and 
a pipe. Everything went well for a year 
or so, and then the son and the son’s wife 
began to make it uncomfortable for the 
old man in the corner. They threw out 
hints, deprived him of his comforts, and 
one cold day in winter he was told he had 
better go elsewhere. The old man’s heart 
was sore as he went out into the world to 
battle against hunger and cold, and when 
night came he cowered in a doorway and 
wept like a child. ‘‘ Who is making that 
row up there ?” asked a reporter, whose 
steps had been arrested by the sobs, and 
he went up the steps, patted the old man 
on the head, and by and by the story was 
told. ‘‘Come down to the station with 
me,” said the reporter, taking the old 
man’s arm. ‘“ Your son is a brute, and 
I'll he!p you to fix him.” Next morning 
one of the daily papers contained an item 
to the effect that an old gentleman named 
Goodheart had been found wandering 
about the streets at night, and when taken 
to the station-house two thousand pounds’ 
worth of bank notes were found on him. 
The old man read it over three times, 


| slapped his leg as he saw the point, and a 


beautiful smile covered his face, and 
climbed up through his hatr. In about an 
hour his son William rushed into the sta- 
tion, and called out, ‘‘ Father, dear father, 
come home! All of us were crying all 
night long, and my wife is lying in a com- 
atose state on your account.” The old 
man went home with him, winking at the 
lamp-posts, and smiling as he turned the 
corners. He had all his comforts back, 
and his son bought him a costly pipe and 
a pair of furslippers that very day.— 
[Selected. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A CYCLONE. 


What would make a finer panorama 
than a series of pictures of a Kansas town 
struck by a cyclone, showing it, first, in 
its ordinary state; second, with the big 
black cloud which presaged the storm in 
the background ; third, with the inhabit 
ants fleeing for sbeiter to their cyclone 
pits ; fourth, with the buildings hurling 
through the air, sand the few inhabitants 
who did not reach cover in time mixed up 
among the flying débris; and, last, with 


| the houses and stores mostly in ruins, and 


the people cautiously crawling out of the 
pits to view the wreck? If, instead of 
five, 500 views should be taken, a few sec- 


| onds apart, the whole could be arranged 


on the same principle as a well-known 


| children’s toy, in a swiftly revolving series 


so as to represent the whole scene just as 
it occurred. The only difficulty in mak- 


ing sets of views like these would be to 
| have the photographer ready with hiscam- 
era and aset of plates just at the right 


moment, and to prevent him and his ma- 
chine from blowing away with the rest of 


|the things. But surely modern science 


can easily solve such a trivial difficulty as 
this. The possibilities of instantaneous 
photography are just beginning to be de- 
veloped.—[ Mail and Express. 








JERSEY FITTING 


Union UNDER - FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE, 
These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods. 
MRS. WOODWARD, 
15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Catalogues sent free on application, 
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Pimples and Blotches ~g7—=-5 


Are very liable to appear at this season, when the | 
blood is burdened with impurities. They frequently | 
cause intense itching, and rubbing or scratching | 
only increases the annoyance. The only way to 
cure pimples and blotches is to strike directly at 
the cause, by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla to purify 
the blood. 

“Thad been troubled with hives and pimples for 
sometime. I took two bottles of Hood's Sarsapa | 
rilla, andam entirely cured I think Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla has no equal as a blood purifier.” Errigz M. 
PETRIE, Portsmouth, O. 

“I know Hood's Sarsaparilla to be good by its 
success in removing eruptions from my face.” H. 
G. Parr, Champaign, IIL 


Boils Disappear 


“I was for some time troubled with boils, having 
several of them at a time. After enduring about 
all I could bear in suffering I took Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla. Four or five bottles entirely cured me, and I 
have had no symptoms of the return of the boils.’ 
E, N. NIGHTINGALE, Quincy, Mass. | 

“This winter | was troubled with a humor, pim 
ples coming out all over me, and itching a great 
deal. I took several kinds of medicine, but they 
gave me no relief. At last | took Hood’s Sursaparilla, 
and the humor has disappeared. I feel right well 
now.” HENRY SCHROEDER, St. Mary’s, VO. 


> a 
’ H 1 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla ] 1 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by ODlial’- Wer I] aces 
C. 1, HOOD & OO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
Have a world-wide reputation for satisfactorily 

100 Doses One ollar heating private or public buildings. 
ninderseihenipesiniachaeeptieaieeteseeoneeptreetioee tetaapea ineennstniaeoaicitabecionansinin Have more conveniences for saving fuel and 
labor, are absolutely gas and dust tight, and are 
the cheapest farnaces tu use. Send for circulars 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
Mfrs., (ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


232 & 234 Water St., New York, 


{ —  ————_—_———_— ee 


AMES PYLE 






wh 
TARRANT’S 

Effervescing Seltzer Aperient. 

Tha most effective combination of a pure tonic, 
wholesome laxative, refreshing febrifuge and pow 
erful anti-villous agent at present known It affords 
immediate and permanent relief in cases of chronic 
constipation. billousness, stomach complaint, nervy 
ous depression, fevers, headache, heartburn, and 
flatulency. Its ple:sant taste and certain action 
make tt a favorite household remedy. 

Sold by all druggists. 












B Its meritsasa WASIL BLUE have been fui ly teste 
and endorsed by thousandsof housekeepers, Your 


; 1 ™me BEST THING KNOWN 
OB, WILTBEKGEI, Pron. 289 N. Rencod ®t. Phi. Pa WASHING «2° BLE ACHINS 


" Visiteth the Fatherless and Pie inc OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
Wid in their Affliction.” S LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA2 


INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
———— ar No family, rich or poor shon!d be without it 


WANTS anal by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
" ell designed to mislead. PEARLEINE 138 the 
————. | ONLY SAFE labor-saving compour-l, and 
[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) | 8 Ways bears the above symbol, and n-me of 
will be inserted in this cobtumn for subscribers unly, JANES PYER. WEW YORK 
tor fifteen cents per line.) 














Those answering an Advertisement will 
__ ; confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

Nursing in cases of sickness or accident. | Publisher by stating (hat they saw the 

James G, Bassette, 90 Cook St., Waterbury,Conn Advertisement in The Christian Union.” 














(LONG KNOWN AS OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.) 

An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic tnvalics, as well as for regt and recuperation of 
those who are tired out. It is under the management and versonal care of a corps of regularly educated 
and experienced physicians devoted to their work. Massage; Electro-Massage ; Dr Taylor's Swedish 
Movements ; Electricity (Galvanic, Faradic, and Franklinic, the latter from most approved Holtz achine) 
{nunction; and all forms of baths, including the Mollere. Thermo-Electric, Turkish, Roman, and Rossen 
are employed according to individual needs. The plan of treatment re | a ae ends proper regulation of 
daily life, including diet, exercise, etc.. together with cheerful and helpful social and religinug tp tiuences. 
The comforts and pjeasures, without the cares, of home; entire freedom from ta yatians of fashions vile 
life; and opportunities for recreation and amusements under reagqnahfe pegulation, are enjoyed. Thor 
oughly skilled attend*snts administer to every want, 

The Sanatorium consists of a majn byllding and nine cottages located on #n eastern mountatn slope 
overlooking the town of Dansville. an 1,200 feet above the Jevel of the sea. For beauty of sc« nery 
healthfuiness of climate, and purity of air and water, it is unrivaled. Winters exceptionally m |d for 
this climate. Malaria wnat. | unknown, 

The main building, occupied since 1583, is 800 feet long, five stories high, of brick and tron constru: tion, 


and 
ABSOLUTELY FIREsPROOP, 

It is constructed to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and quiet, and 1s complete in 
minutest sanitary details, Among its attractions are light. airy rooms, ventilated after the best plan, 
and heated by steam; open grates in public and many private rooms ; safety elevators ; electric bells 
in every room; spacious halls and corridors kept at uniform heat; perfect sewerag@ (vlosets in annex 
seperate from buildirg but connected by warmed corridors); best modern appliances in ¢ ulinary depart- 
ment; abundant, varied, and well prepared dietary ; extensive apartments for treatment arranged to 
secure entire individual privacy, et. 

Autumn and winter months are ponsidered mest favorable for treatment. Throughout the entire 
:nain building a uniform and agreeable steam heat is constantly maintained, and this, with the perfect 
ventilation, induces many to , refer a winter residence here to one in tropical climate. 

ipo rates to clergymen and physicians. Dansville is accessible from all quartere by Del. & Lack, 
and by the Erie Kt, R, For jllustrated descriptive pamphlet, circular, and other particulars. address 

FACULTY OF TRE SANATORIUM, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y, 
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A COMMUNITY OF CHESS-PLAYERS. 


The all-pervading influence of chess ob- ed until the new house was completed. 
— in that peculiar region described Then the old box, with its worthless con- 


“ Through the Looking-Glass ” 1s bard- 
ne less perceptible in the little antiquated 


German village of Strobeck, not far from | 


Halberstadt. In the eleventh century 
this village was noted for the devotion of 
jts people to chess, and they have kept 
this characteristic feature down to the 
present day. All the inhabitants, except 


the very small children, are chess players | 


of more or less skill, and the game is to 
them what the world-renowned Passion 
Play is to the Oberammergauers. 

A great many notable men have visited 
Strobeck at varlous times on account of 
its reputation as a chess-playing commu- 
nity. *The counc!]-house contains numer- 
ous memorials of these visits, which the 


villagers take pride in showing to strangers. | 


Among the most highly prized of these 
memorials are a board and chessmen which 
were presente! to the village in 1651 by 
Kurfurst Frederick William of Branden. 
burg. 

In June, 1885, the chess societies of the 
Hartz districts held a ‘‘ Schachcongress,”’ 
or chess convention, at this appropriate 
place. Besides the regularly appointed 
delegates, a large number of visitors came 
from various parts of Germany, many of 
whom were players of wide repute. 
Among the latter was Herr Schalopp, well 
known as one of the best chess-players of 
Berlin. While at Strobeck, Schalopp 
played games with thirty-seven persons at 
the sametime. He won thirty-four of the 
games, and two of the three opponents 
whom he did not defeat were an old 
woman of the village and her grandson, a 
boy of thirteen. 

The convention lasted several days, and 
the villagers won a large proportion of the 
silverware, chessboards, and other prizes 
offered for victory. Every house contains 
prizes which had been won in such con- 
tests on former occasions. The visitors 
were very much surprised at the fine play- 
ing of the village children, who, before 
the convention adjourned, gave a special 
exhibition of their skill iu the game. The 
time characterlistically chosen for this ju- 
venile tournament was Sunday afternoon. 
Of course the early development of these 
small chess-players must have been caused 
principally by frequent practice and con- 
stant study of the game ; but students of 
psychology might find in it an instance of 
transmitted tendency and the inherited 
effect of a certain habit of thought. 

Such a rustic society as Strobeck 
could hardly exist anywhere but in Ger- 
many. The Itallan peasants, who give so 
much of their time to loto, are generally 
too lazy to make the mental exertion re- 
qnired for chess, while in most other Eu 
ropean countries the rural population of 
the lower class entertain themselves chiefly 
with fights between dog3 and cocks, or 
men who are but little superior to either. 
Here in the United States there are, no 
doubt, lovers of chess in nearly every vil- 
lage or small town, as well as in the cities ; 
but in comparison with that of base-ball 
or roller-skating, its popularity is nowhere 
great enough to be taken into account as 
an indication of mental tendencies or char- 
acteristics.—[Lippincott’s Magazine. 








STRANGE BANKS. 

Old maids are proverbially particular 
about their banks. An acquaintance of 
mine, who died a good many years ago, 
was of this class. Everybody Knew she 
had a large store of cash, but nobody 
knew where the bank was situated or 
what was the name of her banker. It 
chanced that the house in which she lived 
was pul‘ed downto make room for a more 
substantial modern building ; so the lady 
removed, with all her goods and chattels, 
to the residence of a farmer in the ne/gh- 
borhood. Among other queer matters, an 
old box, containing bits of iron and vari- 
ous trumpery odds and ends, was trans- 
ported to the temporary dwelling of the 
lady. At the owner’s request it was 
placed unlocked, as it was, in one of the 


outhouses, and there {t remained unheed- | 
| 
| 
| 


tents, was also removed, much to the| 
amusement of the bystanders, who laughed | 
|in their slceves at the spinster’s eccentric | 
|fancy for old iron. Only a few months 
|after she died, however, and beneath the 
worthless rubbish at the top of the box 
were found 3,000 guineas. This box was | 
the old lady’s bank. I have always| 
thought she had some logic {n her soul. 

A few years ago I chanced to be on 
| board a steamboat, where was ilso a re | 
markably ragged Irishman. Some of the | 
passengers, pityiag his apparent destitu 
tion, bestowed alms on him; and one, | 
whose delicacy was shocked bv the condi | 
tion of Paddy’s nether garments, or what 
might once, perhaps, have been entitled 
to the name, unlocked his portmanteau, | 
and gave him a decent palr of trousers. | 
Our ragged friend was soon denuded of | 
the ‘‘thing of shreds and patches” tbat | 
hung about him, and inducted into the | 
improved habtliments. Loud were his| 
exclamations of gratitude for the gift, and | 
many the blessings he showered on the) 
head of the donor. These demonstra- 
tions, however, were suddenly cut short, 
for one of the sailors, raising the cast-off 
rags very gingerly between his finger and | 
thumb, flung them suddenly overboard. | 
At this sight Paddy’s thanks and blessings | 
were turned into a yell of agony so wild | 
and unearthly that a boat was lowered, 
and the fragmentary article, dripping 
with brine, was restored to the owner. No, 
wonder he was unwilling to part with it; | 
the rags contained £15, the produce of his | 
harvesting in England, and were, in| 
short, his bank. 

An old aunt of mine had a curious way 
of securing her ready money. She would 
put a number of guineas—for she lived in 
the days of guineas—or even notes, to- 
gether, and use them to wind cotton or| 
worsted upon. I often volunteered to use 
the said cotton or yarn for her benefit, 
provided I might retain the reel as 
wages. Her bank was her hand-baskct.— 
[Selected. 


Lonpon Horse Cak Drivers.—Men 
who know a little about horses, and of 
intelligence and integrity sufficient to act 
as tramway guards, must be a good deal 
more plentiful in the labor market than 
domestic servants are, or they would not 
be called upon to slave through such ter- 
ribly long hours. It seems to be a per- 
fecuy well authenticated fact that the 
London tram-car drivers are often com- 
pelled, week in, week out, to be on duty 
for sixteen hours a day, with no ipterrup- 
tion of the toil on Sundays, exposed to all 
sorts of weather, and allowed no regular 
hours for their meals. This is white 
slavery, indeed, and it is hardly wonder- 
ful that an agitation has sprung up on the 
subject, which, it may be hoped, will 
touch the consciences if it does not melt 
the hearts of the directors of the tramway 
companies, As to the neglect of any pro- 
vision for meal hours, the truth of the 
charge is obvious to every passenger. A 
car will stop for a moment at a street 
corner, where no passenger is to be set 
down or taken up. A bright child who 
has been waiting will dart from the pave- 
ment, needling her way through the street 
traffic, and, with a smile of recognition, 
hand a little bundle to the driver or guard. 
During the rest of the journey the poor 
man will be seen munching the food thus 
provided for him. The tram-car drivers 
are a remarkably patient and, consider- 
ing all they have to bear, a wonderfully 
good-tempered class of men. It is a pity 
that the market for their labor should be 
so completely overstocked that the strike 
which has been recommended wuuld be 
absolute folly. Domestic servants, on the 
other hand, seem to be difficult to pro- 
cure. One of the agencies advertises a 
reward of a gold watch to every girl hired 
through their office who can be induced 
to stay in her place for two years.—[Man- 
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health depends largely on the condition of 
the liver. This organ affected 
because of its sluggish circulation. When 
disordered, stagnant blood 


is easily 


it becomes 

cumulates in its venous system, causing 
it to discharge inert or bad bile. Many 
forms of disease result from its imperfect 
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John H. Watson, 
proprietor University Hotel, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., writes: “For twenty years I was 
iu sufferer with sick headache. I began 
tuking Ayer’s Pills, and quickly found 
relief. [have not had an attack of head- 
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from it to the use of Ayer’s Pills.” 
Jared Agnew, Wis., writes: 
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CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most A 
ELECANT FIT- 
TINQ CORSET 







ofthe most popularand U 
satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 
FoY. HARMON & CHADWICK. New Haven, Conn, 


TO HAVE HCALT?H THE LIVER MUST BE IN ORD 


ORS SANF ORD'S 
ry 


Isa Reliable Remedy ior Liver Complaints and ills cause: 
by aderanged or torpid condition of the Liver, - Dys- 
pepsia, Constipation, Biliousness, Jaundice, Headac che, 
Malaria, Rheumatism, etc. It regulates the bowels, purt- 
fies the blood, strenethens the svstem, axsists dice 
AN INVALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE, 
Thousands of testimonials prove its merit. 
4NY DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU ITS REPUTATION 


DUPLICAT 
WEDDING 
i Gilmer tnd 


PRESENTS. 2,’ 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 160 Bowery, 
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HALE & KILBURN’S Fits. BEDS 
Stand Pre-eminent the world over. Greatest 
Variety. Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
Most Simple. Neat. Cheap. Luxuriou 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the i 





RESERVOIR | ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS|. COMMODES oi 
No Pump. No Sewer] Air-tight Joint. | 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 
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| Leaves no stain. 


| Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soa! 
| will be sent to any one who can not get it of their 
| grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay pos 
;sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. 
mention this paper. 
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LEADING SCHOOLS. 
Bist TEACHER 


AMERICAN | 
yand FOREIGN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
, Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St..NewY, ork. 


HOME *C ny yt tty GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADI&s, 

Darien, C a 
will reopen at the residence of Mra. M. E. Mead, 
Darien, Coun., Oct. 1, 1885. 

The school offers to a — number of pupils a 
refined Christian home. pect advantages in 
languages, music =_ _, a travel class, 
Bible studies, C. L. 8. C. 

_For circulars ideal 


SELECT HOME 8C HOOL FOR A FEW 
Boys. Sixth year. Opens Oct. 5 RL hf 
referenc 8. LAMBE RT ACADEMY, Wilton, Conn. 





Ac ADE my aap HOME pos TEN BOYS, 
Greenwich, Con 

Thorough preparation for Business or for College. 

Absolutely heaithful location and genuine home 

with the most refined surroundings. Highest ref- 


erences given and required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal. 
BAreoe THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teacher 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 











Bangor, Me. 
care GA PARE Me MILJTABY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. A. FLINT, Principal. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 BOYLSTON STREET. 





The oldest of the Boston private schools 
will begin its next year Sept. 16. 

The New Catalogue gives a full account of 
the great Care for Health ; the thorough 
preparation for College, for Business, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; the facilities for Special 
Students; and the unusual arrangements 
for Girls and for Young Children. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are no 
temptations to lead to bad habits. 

Parents desiring for their sons and daugh- 
ters the personal attention of private 
schools and the discipline and varied 
associates of public schools will find both 
combined at Chauncy Hall 

YOSHING ACADEMY. 


“arakem, Mass, 
First class. For both se Full courses. Ex- 


penses low. Send for catalogue, 
JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


'L4S8ICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Madison Ave., aon 125th St., New York 
Pupils completing the college preparatory course 
admitted to Wellesley — without further ex- 
amination. Boarding pupil is at moderate terms. 
MISS NORTH anp BARNES, Principals. 


1844. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 1885, 
Freehold, N. Y., 














LEADING SCHOOLS. 








GANNETT INSTITUTE ¥or, Yous tastes 


Family and Day School. Full co: of Lyme sy 
and Lecturers. e Thirty second Year will be 
| Wednesday, Sept. 30, 1885. sn Catalogue and ir 
i apply to Rev. "GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Ches 
ter Square, Boston, Mass. 


Ceeows INSTITUTE, So. Williams- 
town, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
School for Boys. 44th year. Health- 








| ful ooo} pleasant home, and thorough school. 


| Canandaigua, N. Y. 





} 
| 


pegpenes boys and young men for Business ; and tor | | 


—~ (oy Columbia, Yale, ana Harv ard. Back- | 
ward —— wd taught. 
- CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


| 


Cireulars on’ application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Prin 


RANG ER PLA CE SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 

Tenth year begins Septem- 

ber 16. 

MISS C AROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. — 


OLDEN BILE SEeinAnyY. 
dgeport, Con 
For young ladies and little -— For circulars 
address MISS EMILY NELSON, Principal. 





OME SCHOOL FOR BO 
Dummer Reademy, South By field, Essex 
nty, | 

128d year. Boys fitted for Harvard and other 
colleges, and for scientific schools. a farm of over 
three hund acres belongs to the school and 
adjoins the Academy yard. Good facilities for salt 
water bathing, Rooms neatson steam. 

Add ress iN W. PERKINS. 


IGHLAND, MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Vorcester, Mass 
30th year be; 4 Sept. 9th, 1885. STUDIES: Most 
ractical English branches, Physics, Chemistry, 
fereantile Studies, Surveying, French, German, 
Classics, etc. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


INDERG ARTNERS TRAINED, 


Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKE ERIE 
EMINARY 


Painesville, Ohio. 


The Twenty-seventh year one September 11th, 
1885. Entrance eo wen ey September 11th, 12th. 
Applications should be 


MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 


L¥*"°- HALL 86 HOOL FOR YOUNG 


Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
Rare advantages. 
For Catelegass addre; 
AMUEL v. BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


ITTLE CHILDREN cared for and educated 

by the widow and daughter of the ite Rev. 
Eden B. Foster, D.D., assist by Miss E 8. Kelsey. 
Thorough kindergarten instruction, aA, pleasant 
home ae For further particulars ad 
. E. B. FOSTER, 38 Fifth Street, Lowell, 














ISS KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 





s RING’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
, SCHOOL FO ORY OUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, 


No. 121 East 36th Street, near Pork Avenue, 
will reo — gl —— tember 28. , Elocu- 
tion, enics, a! Sewing ipoinded. 


=e ap 
home Sept. 16. 





ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 
Send for Catalogue. 


MR. BOWEN’S § SCHOOL dptoky 


and day pupils. 1 HL 

Healthy ——- on As +g ®, _ it. 22. 
For circulars dress REV. M. N, 352 Llins 
Street, Hartford. ct. Ct. 








. VERNON SEMINARY, 
1,100 and 1,104 ‘‘M” Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

French and English School for Young Ladies. 
Special advantages in Modern Languages, Mu- 
sic, and Art. 

For further inf>rmation apply to the Principal, 

MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 





M'= HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn, 


The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 

Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
| German, Music, and Art, French and German 
spoken in the family. 

Eleventh year opens September 23. 





| Posctarsaddreas (N. ¥ ) pater, Academy. por, For ar 


RIG HT, A. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
oun fv one Cc Academy, for 


or Government 
| Business Relations. U. &. officer, de- 
tailed by Secretary of War, Commandant. 


| Springfield Cadet Rifles. BISBEE & AMEN, Prins. 





ELOCUTION 





Brooks, A.M., PRESIDENT. 


each a Specialist. 


New 70-page Catalogue of The National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., sent 

on application to Dr. Edward 
Instituted 1873; Chartered 1875. Grants 
Diplomas and confers Degrees. Large Corps of Instructors, 
Fall term begins September 28 


FREE 





OSSINING. INSTITUTE. 


wean Ghanos caodemae” Gotan tage 


And MISS 4 
ston or NG SINS. N: a 
ee era 


"e. DD “HICK, Sing Ging, a 





For YOUNG LADIES 





-_- 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A high ie and successful school for both sexes. 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter at 
any time, Send for Catalogue. W.H. BANNISTER. 











THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1., Diocese of Long Island, 
opens Sept. 23d. Equi pment complete. Healthful 
location, Facilities unsurpassed. vamos staff 
of instructors. Militery officer detailed U.S 
Government. Terms, tine ear. For furt er par 
ticulars apply to CHA ‘eiateeeediamied MOORE 

A.B. (Harvard), Head M 


£6 “THE ELMS 33 SPRINGFIELD, 


MARS 
Family, Day, and Music School for Girls. Primary 


Academic, Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, neuetom. 


THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


BOARDING AnD DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Brootive Fi Heights, N. Y. 
T. J. Backus, LL. President of the Faculty. 
Combined advantages of college and city ; modern 
and classical Languages, Drawing, Choral Singing, 
and Calisthenics taught without extra charge ; fine, 
healthful location, contiguous to New York ; excel 
lent accommodations for pupils from abroad ; op- 
portunities to visit places of interest. Fortiech 
annual] session begins Sept. 21, 1885. Inquiries per- 
taining to pupils’ residence should be dressed to 
Mrs. C. H. STONE, 160 Joralemon St. 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue, 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, October 
ist, 1885, at No. 63 Fifth reseoresied New York nnd 


JEST JERSEY ACADEMY 


“BRIDGETON, N. J. 

Christian Home School. Boys only. Pre- 
pares for College. Teaching thorough. Terms mod- 
erate. Healthful location. Fifteen acres, Open 
September 8. Send for circular. 














ILLISTINE HALL, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudso 
Twelve young ladies received into the family. For 
illustrated circular address 
MISSES J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N 

FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION we Nat 
with a complete College Course, Schools of Paintin, 
and Music, Astronomical Carper 5° A Labratory o 
Chemistry and or a of Natural History, 
&@ Museum of Art, a L’ ay KO 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty ‘eachers, and ere 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted 
to i. 4 1 a AS Catalogue sent on a = 

tion. ALDWELL, D. D., LL.D., 








OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, Janvaky 24th, 1885. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Comnany, submit the following Stament of ite 
affairs on the 81st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s’, 
faneery. 1884, to 3ist December, 

Won onde vcelededs Gas ass bebsiu. te $3 3,958,089 4< 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1884 


Total Marine Premiums............. $5,405,796 14 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 8ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 0# 
iosses paid during the __ 
same period... ....... $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre- —- 
miums and 
Expenses ..... $787,789 40 40 


The Company has the following assets, viz : 
United States and State of New 
— — — and other 





Real Estate and claims due the 
ee mag estim 


440,000 00 
1,454,959 73 





ted at 
Beey otes & Pills Recelvable. 
DE MLass 66susesnencnns 261,544 65 
Amount....... pomeousemetan +=.» $12,988,289 38 


Six per cent. imoren, on the outstanding ce 
titicates of profits be “pid to the tothe holders 


thereof, or or thee 1 
after Tu "Weal rep at Fet ete 


The yon Am certificates of the 
will be redeemed and ous to the holders thereof, 
or their legal rege esentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Febru: next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
ee one ending Sst, De mms py 4, for wileh cer. 

ed on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of May next. 


























By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JOD - EDMUN 2 W. CO’ 
W. H. H. MOORE, - ROBERT B. MINTURR, 
Es LOW, CHAS. H. MA 
DAVID LA} WILLIAM BRYCE, 
RDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT. 
A. A. RAVEN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURG CHAS. D. LEVER 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
HORACE G Hay’ RY Tra PAM DEGHOOT 
WILLIAM E DODGE, JOHN L. F 
WILLIAM H, MACY, N DENTON gh SM 
C. A. HANDS GEORGE 
JOBN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. LEY, 
AM H. WEBB, WILLIAM D. MORGAS. 
P. BURDETT, C BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A, RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t, 





Shencfo, 
ondslable. ne — 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 


Have now open an early selection of 
choice Fall Styles for the accommodation 
of strangers and others visiting the city, 
in Rich Figured and Plain Silks and 
Satins, Brocade, Drees and Cloaking Vel- 
vets, Cloaks, Suits and Jackets, Shawls, 
Cloths, Plain and Fancy Effects in Dress 
Goods, etc. 


Proadovay HK 1906 st. 


NEW YORK. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
LISHMENT, 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST AP PROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks. 
Satins, Velvets, and 
Plushes. 








HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 
LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS. 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 1. 
MAIL ORDERS GARMFULLS EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French Ohina and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... $12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 p’cs_ 22 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, sheen ai penne 50; white 7 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces...... 12 Ww 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pleces, ; white.. 3 0 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs. 20 W 
Decorated Parlor and EF pass Hanging Lamps,ete. 5 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Tllustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished. 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Oooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders ked and placed on car or steamer free 
of charge. Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. order 


GOWABI THe POPE 


BICYCLES 5.6288 
STRIGYGLES: 298228) 
FOR 


SURE =. DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, Always 
in position, but invisible to others. All Convers 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly, We refer to 
those using them. Send for descriptive circular with tes- 
timonials, free, pavers 3 F. ; susco Ox, oes. Broad: 
way, N.Y, » Successor to Dr. Mention this pape’, 











Mustrated 
(@talogue- 
Cnt ee. 



















